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Wuew he left the University, he was in his 
eighteenth year. Speaking of his own symp- 
toms at this period, he says: ‘“‘The doctors 
tell me that, if I throw off this paroxysm, I 
may live a month, or perhaps half a year; but 
they know, and I know that I may be struck 
down in half an hour.’’ 

His father saw, without the aid of medical 
science—what mere science is not always quick 
to discover—that his disease was no longer 
organic or structural, but neuropathic or 
functional, and applied the heroic remedy: 
‘* Elisha, if you must die, die in the harness.’’ 

‘This was the period,’’ beautifully remarks 
his biographer, ‘‘of a new birth to him. 
Coasting the Infinite so long and so near, it 
opened its scenery to the eyes of his spirit. 
He walked in its light thenceforth through his 
journey to the end. He was let into his own 
inmost life; he got hold of his destiny, and 
he ever after governed himself accordingiy. 
He was at one with himself now, and knew 
how to conciliate order and liberty, to obey 
and to command, to accept the help of system, 
and to preserve his individualism under it 
without conflict; he stood ready to die, but 
he did not despair. A thousand times after, 
he met danger and faced death in the harness, 
and fought his way to victory.’’—Pp. 37—8. 

The following intimation is given to us of 
the great object which Dr. Kane proposed to 
himself in the labors of his life, and of the 
impelling motive that guided and governed 
him throughout his entire career :— 

‘When he was at the University, while the 
life in him was as hopeful as it was earnest, 
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he told his cousin that he had ‘determined te 
make his mark in the world.’ After his first 
critical attack, with death constantly impend- 
ing, he held on his way till the promise was 
abundantly fulfilled. From whatever impulse 
he then spoke, the ambition of his after life 
was of that kind which embraces duty, and 
aims at service; that kind which seeks power 
and aims at place, for the opportunities they 
give for heroic and beneficemt uses. Zo such 
the good Providence intrusts the well-being of the 
world”’—[the italics are our own]; ‘and 
such as are, in this spirit, faithful in a few 
things on earth, shall be made rulers over 
many in heaven !’’-—P. 39. 

The character of the man is before our 
readers. Look at it and ponder well on its 
features! It embraces the greatest and best 
traits of humanity. Socrates himself was not 
a more earnest champion of principles—for the 
sake, not of self, but of principles. Dr. Kane 
was a disinterested man, in the best sense of 
the term, because he sought to glorify, not 
himself, but his Creator. Duty—a great 
word—was the end and object of his exist- 
ence, and, in the performance of it, he was 
ready to dare and do everything of which 
man is capable. Let this be remembered 
whenever we think of him. 

We next find him resident physician in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, where he became an 
explorer into some of those mysteries of na- 
ture whose triumphant elucidation has added 
not a little to his fame, and, in respect to 
which, his biographer—himself a physician— 
after dwelling at length on what he had ac- 
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complished, says, ‘‘he was singularly fitted, 
mentally and morally, for discovery in natural 
science.’’? The disclosures referred to are 
contained in a thesis submitted by Dr. Kane 
on the occasion of his graduation, and were 
considered so remarkable, and important to 
the cause of medical science, that a copy was 
requested by the faculty for publication. 

It was necessary that a mind constituted as 
his was, and especially laboring under the 
disease he did, should be constantly occupied. 
‘‘His system could not brook repose; rest 
was not his remedy; unintermitting activity 
was proved, on fair trial, to be his best medi- 
cine. Naturally, his physical constitution 
was a case of coil-springs, compacted till they 
quivered with their own mobility. Nervous 
disease had added its irritability, and mental 
energy electrified them. It was doing or dy- 
ing with him. And it was not a tyrant self- 
ishness, a wild ambition that ruled his life, 
but a rare concurrence of mental aptitude, 
moral impulse, and bodily necessity that kept 
him incessant in adventure.’’ 

Under these circumstances, his father, we 
are informed, about the time of his graduation, 
and without his knowledge, applied to the 
Navy Department, in his behalf, for the post 
of surgeon in the service, After having passed 
his examination with honor and success, 
we next find him on board the Brandywine 
frigate, which was appointed to convey the 
Hon. Caleb Cushing, our minister plenipo- 
tentiary, to China, Dr. Kane being physician 
of the embassy. While the vessel was de- 
tained several months at Bombay, waiting for 
Mr. Cushing, who pursued the overland route, 
and who had been ‘‘ delayed by the burning 
of the steam frigate Missouri which had car- 
ried him to Gibraltar,’’ the Doctor “ visited 
the caverned temples of Elephanta, éxcavated 
from the rock of a mountain-side on the island 
of that name in the vicinity of Bombay, jour- 
neyed by palanquin to Ellorah and Dowlata- 
bad, crossed the Ghauts at Kandalah, explored 
the rarely visited cave-temples at Karli, passed 
over to Ceylon, pressed onward into the in- 
terior, and shared in the elephant hunt and 
the rare sport of the jungles. If the pen and 
pencil of the Arctic artist,’’ adds his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘had painted Ceylon in the colors of 
his first surprise, the picture would spare 
some ineffectual wing-work of the fancy which 
endeavors to realize it as he saw and felt it.’’ 

During the six or seven months occupied 
by the diplomatic proceedings at China, Dr. 
Kane availed himself of the leisure afforded 
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him to visit Luconia, the largest of the Phil- 
lipine Isles, which ‘‘he traversed from Ma- 
nilla to its Pacific coast, and, with his usual 
audacity, explored its fastnesses, bathed in 
the forbidden waters of its asphaltic lake, 
descended to the very bottom of its great vol- 
cano, and perilled his life in a contest with a 
band of savages, who were incensed by his 
profanation of their sacred mysteries.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher Webster, Secretary to the Le- 
gation, writes of him as follows :— 

““Dr. Kane was a person of very nice 
modesty, not given to much talking, and not 
eminently social; that is, as I found him. In 
social] intercourse, although agreeable and 
very bright when called out, he still seeme. 
to be thinking of something above and be 
yond what was present. To his great scien- 
tific taste and knowledge, and his energy and 
resolution, he added a courage of the most 
dauntless kind. The idea of personal appre- 
hension never seemed to cross his mind. He 
was ambitious, not of mere personal distinc- 
tion, but of achievements useful to mankind, 
and promotive of science.’’ 

Rev. Mr. Jones, chaplain to the mission, 
thus describes him :— 

“He was then very youthful-looking, with 
a smooth face, a florid complexion, very deli- 
cate form, smaller than the common size, but 
with an elastic step, a bright eye, and great 
enthusiasm of manner, which also mixed itself 
with his conversation. He seemed to be all 
hope, all ardor; and his eye appeared already 
to take in the whole world as his own.”’ 

At the end of the negotiations, Dr. Kane 
resigned his post of physician to the legation, 
and settled himself in his profession at Wham- 
poa, intending, it is said, to accumulate 
enough from his practice to pursue an ex- 
tended course of travels. Here he remained 
six months, professionally and profitably oc- 
cupied, when he was stricken down with the 
rice-fever. On his recovery, he determined to 
return home, and, for this purpose, embarked 
for Europe in January 1845, in company with 
Mr. Dent, son of a British official at Madras, 
pursuing the overland route by India, spend- 
ing some months in the exploration of its 
interior, including the ascent of the Himalaya 
Mountains. Under the safe conduct of Prince 
Tagore, then contemplating a visit to Queen 
Victoria, he traversed Persia and Syria, reach- 
ing the shore of the Mediterranean in April, 
1845. Here, leaving his friend and protector, 
he directed his course to the regions of the 
Upper Nile, towards the Pyramids and Thebes 
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and the second Cataract. On reaching Alex- 
andria, he had an attack of the plague, which 
nearly cost him his life, on recovering from 
which, he set out for Greece, of which he 
made the tour on foot. 

‘*He went from Athens to Eleusis, thence 
to Platza, to Leuctra, to Thebes, to Cheronma, 
to Livadia, then to the top of Mount Helicon, 
and there cut a walking-stick from the brink 
of Hippocrene, which he brought home for his 
father, with the motto engraved on the ring, 
Fonte prolui Caballino. Thence he passed on 
to Thermopyle and the Zietoun Gulf, returned 
by Parnassus to the Delphic oracle at Castri, 
bathed in the fountain in which the Pythoness 
was wont of yore to plunge before she mounted 
the tripod to utter her thrice sworn oracles, 
and descended to the plain by Gallixidi and 
Salona, crossed the Gulf of Lepanto in an 
open boat, visited Megaspelion and Vostitza, 
traversed the Morea thoroughly, and then 
took a steamer from Patras for Trieste by the 
Adriatic Sea. Here Germany and Switzer- 
land were before him. He travelled through 
both, and, in the latter, so carefully examined 
the glaciers of the Alps, that his ice-theories 
of the Arctic regions are enriched with fre- 
quent and critical allusions to them. On the 
13th of July, he was in Paris. * * * He 
soon after passed over into Italy, and re- 
turned through France to England, and from 
England came home.’’—Pp. 96—98. 

We next find him dispatched as a surgeon 
in the Navy to the Coast of Africa, in the frigate 
‘*United States,’’ under Commodore Reed. 
Here he visited the slave-mart of Dahomey, 
whose monarch treated him with particular 
consideration, presenting him, on his depart- 
ure, with ‘‘ a semi-diadem of feathers, and a 
number of baskets decorated with the royal 
crimson dye.’? He was not, however, much 
edified by the evidences of civilization which 
he found at Dahomey, returning ‘‘ with the 
impression that, whatever may have been the 
case in the earlier periods of the trade, the 
slaves that are driven to the coast for ship- 
ment may very well congratulate themselves 
upon the commutation of their fate, even with 
‘the middle passage’ before them.’’ 

His constitution again received a shock 
from an attack of the coast-fever, which was 
so severe that his life was for some weeks 
despaired of, and which rendered his return 
home indispensable. He reached Philadelphia 
on the 6th of April, 1847; but he never en- 
tirely recovered from the effects of this viru- 
lent attack upon the coast of Africa. 
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His next adventures were in Mexico, whither 
he was dispatched with orders from the Navy 
Department, and where he distinguished him- 
self so highly by his gallantry and his 
humanity that the citizens of Philadelphia 
presented him, on his return home, with a 
sword, in consideration of the honor which his 
heroism had reflected on the land of his na- 
tivity. Next, we find him on the coast survey. 

We have thus indicated some of the leading 
events which occurred in the adventurous life 
of this remarkable and greatly distinguished 
young man in the order in which they took 
place, and have brought down his annals to 
the period which opens the greatest chapter 
in his history. He was himself greatly sur- 
prised when he received orders which detached 
him from the coast survey, and required him 
to proceed forthwith tec New York for duty 
upon the Arctic Expedition, a duty which he 
had coveted as the highest honor that could 
be conferred upon him. Im an article pub- 
lished in this magazine, last year, on the 
occasion of the publication of the ‘‘ Arctic Ex- 
plorations by Dr. Kane,’’ we undertook to 
review briefly this most brilliant and eventful 
portion of his career, and are anticipated in 
any further remarks that might be made on 
so fertile a theme by the very noble biography 
that lies before us, and which treats every 
topic connected with the two expeditions of 
Dr. Kane to the polar seas with a fulness and 
an ability which leave litjle or nothing to be 
supplied by subsequent writers. 

We conclude, then, this brief notice of one 
of the rarest and most conspicuous intellectual 
ornaments of our race, our age, and our coun- 
try, by calling the attention of our literary 
readers, of both sexes, to the complete and 
ample biography of him which is now supplied 
by the hand of an intimate friend, who appre- 
ciated all his worth, and who has described it 
in so faithful and felicitous a manner, that 
the remembrance of it will never be obliterated 
from the minds of his countrymen. 
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A HOLY LIFE has a voice. In a more im- 
pressive and convincing tone it echoes the in- 
structions of the lips which have already been 
as a fountain of wisdom. Its eloquence never 
ceases. It speaks when the tongue is silent ; 
and is either a constant attraction or a per- 
petual reproof. It speaks on all subjects, 
and shows the nature and excellence of re- 
ligion, both in duty and in trial, both in 
sorrows and in joys. 








BLANCHE 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue deeply craped door-bell and window of 
one of the most stately mansions in the west- 
ern part of Philadelphia but too truly told the 
tale of sorrow within. Death, the only true 
democratic thing on earth, the visitor alike 
of peer and peasant, rich and poor, great and 
small, had entered the household of Mr. Bran- 
don, and claimed as his own the pride and 
idol of a loving wife and children. Stricken 
by apoplexy, in the midst of apparent health, 
the blow had fallen suddenly and awfully 
upon his household, consisting of wife and 
two daughters, the elder, Blanche, in her 
nineteenth year; the younger, Julia, in her 
fourteenth. Abroad, almost simultaneously 
with the news of his death, was whispered, 
in cautious tones, that anxiety of mind had 
probably caused his attack. Kind friends, 
with whom he had been in daily intercourse, 
who had never omitted the pleasure of greet- 
ing him, and partaking of his hospitality, 
were the first to suggest the idea that he died 
just in time to escape the horrors of a failure, 
and wondered howehis aristocratic wife and 
daughters would beara fall from their high 
position to comparative poverty. Unfortu- 
nately for them, it was too true. 

Mr. Brandon, in the reckless spirit of the 
age, had entered into speculation upon specu- 
lation, until success had made him mad; and, 
when failure had met him, he still madly per- 
sisted until inevitable ruin stared him in the 
face. So his friends were right; his anxieties 
were the cause of his death, predisposed as 
he was, physically, to apoplexy. He had 
ever performed with exactness part of a Chris- 
tian’s life ; his duty to his fellow man he had 
never swerved from, so far as he knew it; his 
duty to his God, alas, he had been careless 
of! always thinking the time would come 
when he could, with an approving conscience, 
accompany his wife to church, and enter imto 
the spirit of its devotions, even to that eating 
of bread and wine whieh gives new life and 
spirit to the Christian’s heart. But to him 
that day never came. In a measure, he had 
made gold his God; and, at the last, it had 
failed him. He had postponed the one thing 
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needful until those solemn words, ‘‘ Too late ! 
too late !’’ were realized by his death. 

Let us, like death, enter amongst that 
mourning family ; let us go tothe chamber of 
all that is left of that man who yesterday 
breathed and moved as one of us. To-day, 
cold and inanimate, extended upon his bier, 
surrounded by all the appliances of wealth, 
lies Mr. Brandon. The expression of the face, 
which in life betokened care and anxiety, is 
now peaceful andcalm. The hands are meekly 
crossed upon his breast, a seeming symbol 
of their resignation of all earthly things. Be- 
side his remains are kneeling his widow and 
children—his truly bereaved wife, for, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Brandon was known by 
the world generally as a fashionable woman, 
she had kept unsullied from it her pure 
devotion to her husband ; and, if she mingled 
ever to excess in its follies and vanities, it 
was because he desired it, and not to gratify 
her own wishes. She had seen enough of it 
to know its utter heartlessness and its true 
value. In leading her children, she had en- 
deavored to impress her own knowledge upon 
them. But it is so difficult to instil into the 
mind of youth, that the hand we so eagerly 
grasp in friendship is, in most instances— 
though not in all, thank God!—extended to 
our position, and not to ourselves. It is a 
hard task to make the young suspicious ; and, 
after all, we doubt if it is wise. It is a lesson 
which all learn in time ; and happiest are they 
who believe on till the end. 

The receding footstep of the last funeral 
guest ascended to the mourners up the spa- 
cious staircase; then the house, in its solemn 
stillness, mutely told the tale of bereavement. 
The pageantry and pomp of the burial were 
over; the excitement—for there is excitement 
even in a funeral—was at an end, and for the 
future to that poor widow, a life, be it long or 
short, of utter and entire loneliness. She 
loved her children; but they could never fill 
the void created by her husband’s loss; and, 
in her anguish, she even prayed God she 
might die too. Then the remembrance of their 
love and need, more need than ever of her 
care, came to her mind; and, instead of 
death, she prayed for strength and fortitude 
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to bear up against her sorrow. Alas, she lit- 
tle knew how much in need she stood of them! 
The state of her husband’s affairs had never 
entered her mind, or, if they had, would not 
have troubled her, so confident was she of his 
wealth. When the certainty of her poverty 
pressed upon her, it was some time ere she 
could take in the possibility of its truth. 
Brought up in wealth from babyhood, she 
knew of poverty only in the abstract. That, 
in reality, she should ever feel it, had never 
But it was, alas, too true! 





entered her mind. 
The home endeared by long years of residence 
and happy memories, the household gods, 
once looked upon as things of course, now 
prized as treasures connected with the past, 
must all go. Her husband’s memory must 
have no cloud upon it; and, although she 
might in law, and in justice too perhaps, since 
she brought double their value as her dower, 
have retained them, yet, without a murmur, 
she resigned them all, in order to save her 
husband’s name from aught of reproach. 
Now came the future. How was it to be 
met? Where should she and her children 
find in the whole wide world a home? To her 
They had 
opposed her marriage most vehemently, in 


own family, she would not apply. 


consequence of what they termed her hus- 
band’s low descent ; and, although after his 
rapid accumulation of fortune, they had treated 
him with some respect, yet, upon his poverty 
being made known after his death, were the 
first to reproach his memory. So, when they 
offered, for their own pride’s sake, a home to 
the widow and orphans, she indignantly re- 
jected the offer, and accepted a home with the 
mother of her husband, who had been made 
comfortable by that husband’s generosity. 
She went to one who, she knew, could sym- 
pathisze with her sorrow, and mourn as she 
mourned. Upon Blanche, her elder daughter, 
the misfortunes of her family fell with over- 
whelming force. Her health was entirely pros- 
trated ; and months elapsed ere the bloom 
returned to her cheek, or the light to her 
eye; and then her countenance was but the 
saddened reflection of that of former days. 
Surely, it could not have been the loss of for- 
tune, or even of her father, that had so long 
undermined her health. Was it knowledge 
sadder than this—of the worthlessness of one 
whom she had loved with all the warmth of 
her whole nature? Was it the fact that, 
when the state of her father’s affairs became 
public, he who she thought would stand 
faster than a brother, had, like too many 
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others, forsaken and forgotten her? The first 
he might do; but the latter, no! Had he not 
been upon the very eve of declaring his affec- 
tion for her to her father? and, demanding 
her hand, had he not told her his happiness 
was in her keeping, and that his future life 
should only be devoted to making her happy ! 
And yet, upon the rising of the first cloud 
upon the horizon, he had taken warning of 
the coming storm, and fled. 

Her mother had been aware of the atten- 
tions of Mr. Lennox to her daughter, but not 
of the extent to which they had gone, since it 
was only the evening before Mr. Brandon's 
death that he had made an open avowal 
of his love. The awful circumstance of his 
sudden demise, early the following day, took 
Blanche from all thoughts of herself; and, 
when they turned again inward, and she re- 
viewed as calmly as she could, the past and 
the present, she found she had laid her heart 
down upon a worthless shrine, and saw it 
crumble to dust beneath hergaze. The shock 
produced a protracted illness, from which she 
arose with a determination to conquer herself, 
and live for her mother; and that mothe: 
soon had the joy of seeing her daughter re- 
stored to comparative health. 

Months had passed. Blanche and her mothe: 
were seated together in the plain but tastefully 
arranged parlor of the elder Mrs. Brandon. 
After a long and sad silence to both, Blanche 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Surely, dear mother, this must 
not be. I have health, strength, and talents. 
These blessings were not bestowed upon me 
to lie unemployed. There must be some way 
in which I could assist you and Julia; het 
education must not be interrupted; and you 
know grandma cannot afford the burthen of 
our entire support, although she so strenu- 
ously opposes my acceptance of the proposal 
of our kind friend, Mr. Wilmot. It will re- 
lieve me of the weight of obligation of remain- 
ing upon her bounty, and enable me to educate 
Julia as I would like, so that she, in turn, may 
assist you, dear mother. The salary Mr. Wil- 
mot mentions is a good one, and the duties 
light, to me at least, for, you know, I am 
fond of children. The painful part will be 
my separation from you.’’ And, as she saw 
the tears in her mother’s eyes, she paused to 
clear her voice, which seemed to choke her, 
then added: ‘‘ Our parting will be sad; but 
the time will soon slip round. You know! 
am to come home every five months, and stay 
four weeks ; and then the joy of meeting you, 
and all! Do, dear mother, give your consent. 
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This afternoon, Mr. Wilmot comes for an 
answer. Do permit me to accept. He says 
the family are charming, the situation of the 
house one of the pleasantest in South Caro- 
lina. What more would you have, or should 
I ask ?”’ 

‘*My child, I have ever regarded the po- 
sition of a governess as the most painful one, 
almost, in which a woman can be placed. 
Generally the equal in all, save wealth, of 
those who employ her, she is placed in the 
scale of society immeasurably below her, thus 
at once making her position a false one, and 
consequently unhappy. I would much rather 
you should procure some situation where you 
could live at home, and there, at any rate, be 
protected from insolence.”’ 

A slight shudder passed over Blanche as 
she exclaimed: ‘‘Oh no, dear mother! I 
would so much rather go to a strange place. 
I do not desire a situation here, and be ex- 
posed to the casual meeting and averted gaze 
of those who, in former days, so fawned upon 
If this is pride, I trust I may be for- 
given; but I cannot conquer it; and you 
must pity it. Removed from a place so fraught 
with saddening recollections, and consoled by 
the knowledge that I should be performing 
my duty to you and Julia, I think I should 
seon be entirely myself again. Let me go, 
dear mother; please do.’’ And, throwing 
herself at her mother’s feet, she laid her head 
upon the knee which, in childhood, she had 
so often knelt beside, and wept bittely. 

After a long pause, interrupted only by 
sobs, Mrs. Brandon laid her hand upon her 
daughter’s head, and, between sobs and tears, 
muttered: ‘‘You may go, my child; and 
may the Father of the orphan and the Friend 
of the widow guide, protect, and watch over 
you!” 


us. 


CHAPTER II. 


**I do wonder,’ excla‘'med Helen Ormsby, 
as she sat doing some fancy work beside her 
invalid cousin, Mrs. Dutille, ‘‘ what manner of 
person this same Blanche Brandon may be— 
tall or short, thick or thin, ugly or pretty! 
Mr. Wilmot, in his letter to Cousin George, 
never speaks of her personal appearance; 
but, man-like, contents himself with dwelling 
upon her capacities for teacher, and her virtues 
as awoman. How do you fancy her, Kate?’’ 

“Indeed, I have not thought about it. 
Laura Stanhope said, the other evening, she 
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had met when at Saratoga, two years ago, a 
family of the same name, and that the lady, 
Miss Brandon, was very beautiful, and a great 
belle. It may be she, for you know Mr. Wil- 
mot, in his letter, speaks of the family being 
of high respectability; but had become re- 
duced.”’ 

‘“ Yes, I remember,’’ replied Helen. ‘ But 
I sincerely hope she does not think it incum- 
bent upon her to be either very dignified, or 
very sad in consequence; and that she is 
pleasant and agreeable. Is she young?” 

‘“‘T think Mr. Wilmot did mention she is 
quite young.”’ 

‘“*Well,’’ said Helen, ‘“‘I wish she would 
come ; her appearance will have the charm of 
novelty, at any rate ; and we sadly need some- 
thing in that way just now.”’ 

She had scarcely concluded ere Kate, her 
mother’s namesake, rushed into the room, 
breathlessly exclaiming: ‘‘ Papa and the new 
governess are coming. Nero ran up the hill, 
just now, to tell us so; he says the carriage is 
coming very fast, and we ought to look our 
best to meet her. If she is cross, I shall hate 
her.”” And with this not unnatural deter- 
mination, she flew to her maid to be made 
to look her best. 

I do not know whether surprise or disap- 
pointment was uppermost in Helen’s mind 
when Mr. Dutille assisted Blanche from the 
carriage. She saw at once she was beautiful, 
and graceful, and young; and, although she 
feared her being ugly enough to be unpre- 
possessing, she was not prepared, nor did she 
desire to find herso much the contrary. Rapid 
as is thought, she had scarcely time to revolve 
the matter in her mind ere the door opened, 
and Mr. Dutille entered, saying :— 

‘My dear! I bring Miss Brandon safely to 
your care. Mr. Wilmot gave me so many 
charges concerning her when we parted, that 
I really felt quite uneasy until I found myself 
under the shade of my own fig-tree. Here 
she is, however, safe and sound, as the chil- 
dren say; to your hands I resign the weighty 
responsibility, feeling that to no one else 
could I confide her with so much confidence.’’ 

‘*Miss Brandon will excuse an invalid for 
not rising to welcome her. I trust I may be 
able to prove to her your confidence has not 
been misplaced, and that her home for the 
present will be a happy one.’’ Saying which, 
she warmly pressed the hand Blanche had 
extended, and turning to Helen, said: ‘‘My 
cousin Miss Ormsby, Miss Brandon. Helen, 
you will show Miss Brandon to her room ; and, 
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as she must be fatigued, we will excuse, unless 
she desires to do so, her coming down again 
to-day.”’ 

Blanche expressed her thanks for the kind 
consideration of Mrs. Dutille, and was con- 
ducted to her apartment by Helen, who, after 
inquiring if she could assist her in any way, 
and being answered in the negative, took 
leave by saying she would direct a servant to 
come to her at once. 

Blanche took in at a glance the comfort and 
even elegance of her chamber. There was 
nothing wanting to have it all she desired. 
The view from the window was very fine; the 
books occupying the little were 
selected with judgment and taste; that 
by the time she had laid aside her travelling 


book-case 


so 


dress and partaken of refreshments, she had 
made up her mind to be as contented as pos- 
sible, and to drown whatever regrets might 
arise from comparing the present with the 
past; and commending herself to Him who 
never forsakes his chik,ren when they truly 
and sincerely trust in him, she threw herself 
upon the couch in search of the rest needed 
by both mind and body. 

Let us, dear reader, while our heroine, if 
heroine she may be called, is thus sensibly 
oceupied, take a bird’s-eye view of the family 
amidst which we have so unceremoniously 
stepped. 

Mrs. Dutille was the dauchter of a wealthy 
planter in Louisiana. Brought up in com- 
parative seclusion, she had mixed but little 
with the gay world until after her marriage 
with Mr. Dutille, who was one of those social 
temperaments that are never so happy as when 
in a crowd; hence she was obliged to lay aside 
her natural timidity and assist her husband 
welcome to their home their numerous 
guests. Mr. Dutille had ample means to in- 
dulge his taste for society to the utmost. 
Helen Ormsby was hiscousin. Left an orphan 
at an early age, with considerable property, 
His wife, too 
young to perform a mother’s part, had taken 


to 


she was confided to his care. 


the place of an elder sister to advise, to the 
best of her ability, the volatile girl. Naturally 
self-willed and determined, such imperfect re- 
straints could scarcely control the wayward- 
ness of her disposition, and Helen grew up 
almost without having 
thwarted, or a request denied. Now verging 
upon her eighteenth year, she was generally 
esteemed, by those who knew her best, as a 
gay warm-hearted girl. In reality, her spirits 
were but natural to one who never had known 


a wish ever been 











a wish ungratified ; while her nature, so gene- 
rally supposed to be generous, was intensely 
selfish, only requiring cireumstances to reveal 
the truth in a way that would astonish even 
herself. Had she analyzed the feelings wit®. 
which she first regarded Blanche, she would 
have confessed intense disappointment at the 
result. Having the reputation for beauty 
herself, she was not desirous that any one, in 
the same house especially, should share it with 
her, even though so much the reverse of 
herself in appearance as Blanche, who was 
tall, slight, and a perfect blonde. Though 
less tall, fuller in figure, and a brunette, yet 
with the selfishness of her nature, she would, 
notwithstanding her expressed hopes previous 
to Blanche’s arrival, have been well contented 
to find her quite plain in appearance. 

The number of pupils confided to Blanche’s 
care were two: the elder, Kate, in her eleventh 
year; the her 
Kate, you at once perceived, had her father’s 


Louise, younger, in ninth. 
nature, generous and noble, but impulsive 
and passionate, requiring a firm yet gentle 
control. Louise was like her mother, docile 
and yielding; she needed but a look of love 
to encourage her, and all was right. These, 
with one other little boy two years old, 
Charles, since whose birth Mrs. Dutille had 
been a confirmed invalid, completed the 
family. 

Blanche was soon regularly installed as 
governess. At first the duties were so new 
that she became alarmed lest, after all, she 
lacked the ability to perform them; but, in 
time, when her pupils learned to love her, and 
became accustomed to restraint, and she in 
turn loved them, she wrote to her mother she 
was as contented and happy as she could pos- 
sibly be away from her. 

One morning, while Blanche was sitting in 
her room writing, she was interrupted by 
Kate running into it, exclaiming: ‘‘ Oh, Miss 
Brandon, Uncle Henry coming! Uncle 
Henry is coming! I am so glad! He always 


is 


brings me so many beautiful things from New 
Orleans. Oh, I am so glad!’? And she was 
about leaving the room as unceremoniously 
as she had it, when arrested by 
Blanche’s voice :— 

‘Come here, Kate; you should not say you 


entered 


are glad Uncle Henry is coming because he 
brings you pretty things. Do you not love 
your uncle ?’’ 

‘Yes, indeed; dearly, dearly!’’ eagerly 
answered the child. But with her natural 
frankness, she continued: ‘* But I am glad to 
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get the pretty things, too. Did you ever see 
Uncle Henry ?’’—looking up in Blanche’s face ; 
but, without waiting for an answer, went on: 
‘‘He is mamma’s brother, but not so pretty 
as mamma; for he is lame. But you must 
not tell bim I said so, for mamma says I must 
never say anything about his being lame, be- 
cause it pains him. If I was lame, and had 
papa, and mamma, and you to love me all the 
same, I would not care, I’m sure. But ma 
says Uncle Henry does; so you must not tell 
him I told you.’’ And away she ran, without 
deeming it necessary to exact any promise 
from Blanche to that effect. What she had 
stated was true. 

Mr. Sinclair, Mrs. Dutille’s brother, had 
written to say he intended coming to them to 
pay his usual fall visit; and, as he was a great 
favorite with all, the intelligence gave un- 
qualified pleasure. Kate seemed to count the 
minutes until his arrival, and was the first to 
throw her arms around his neck and welcome 
him to Linden Hill, as the residence of Mr. 
Dutille was called. Blanche was at once pre- 
possessed in his favor. His face was remark- 
ably handsome, and his figure fine when in 
repose ; but in walking, an awkward lameness 
caused his gait to seem almost ungainly. He 
had scarcely concluded his greetings to all, 
when Kate ‘‘“Where are my 
pretty things, Uncle Henry? Did you not 
bring me any ?’’ 

** So, so!’’ replied her uncle; ‘it is not I 
It is only, because I 


exclaimed : 


you welcome, after all. 
bring you pretty things. Here is little Louise ; 
now she is not so selfish.’’ And, stooping, he 
raised the child upon his knee, and kissed her. 

Kate did not reply. Tear after tear chased 
each other down her cheek as she crossed 
over to Blanche, and murmured: ‘‘ He knows 
I love him; but I will not tell him so, nor 
contradict all those naughty things he said. I 
will not have his pretty things. Louise may 
have them all.’’ And, unable longer to re- 
strain herself, she quickly left the room. 

‘*T think,’’ said Blanche, ‘‘ Mr, Sinclair, you 
have wronged my little pupil. Kate, only a 
short time before you came, told me how 
much she loved you; but she is true to her 
girl’s nature, and you must be content to 
share her love with pretty things.’’ 

Some half hour passed in pleasant converse, 
when Helen exclaimed :— 

‘Here comes Kate with the clouds all dis- 
persed, and sunshine beaming brightly from 
her face. What an April nature the child 
has !’’ 





‘*She only seems to have, Miss Ormsby,’’ 
said Blanche, jealous of her pupil’s good 
name. ‘‘ Beneath the seeming vacillation of 
Kate’s moods, there lies a mine of firm and 
devoted affection for those for whom she 
professes it. Here she is, however, to tell 
us what fairy has conjured away all evil 
thoughts.”’ 

She went straight to Blanche, and whispered 
in her ear: ‘*I met Nero at the gate, Miss 
Brandon, and he told me as how young ladies 
never cried ; ’twasn’t lady-like no how; and 
for his part he wised me to come straight 
back, and not let on nothing had happened. 
I was just turning to do so when I met poor 
little Mary Hall, who said her mother is very 
sick again, and the Doctor had ordered port- 
wine, and she was too poor to buy any. So 
I gave her that new gold piece papa gave me 
this morning; and she was so glad, and run 
off. Afterwards I saw Lucy Linton, who beg- 
ged me to ask you to come down to see her 
mother as soon as possible.”’ 

Blanche rose immediately, saying: ‘*I was 
right, Miss Ormsby, in supposing some good 
fairy had visited our little wayward girl. She 
has been performing a good action, the surest 
cure of all evil thoughts. Mrs. Linton is very 
ill; her daughter met Kate, who desired I 
should go to her mother at once.’’ 

Helen agreed to accompany her, and after 
a short walk entered the cottage of Mrs. Lin- 
ton. They found her in the last stage of 
consumption; her attenuated face and form 
still bore record of her former beauty. The 
scrupulous nicety of the room and bed told of 
the refined taste of its occupant. 

‘*T have taken a liberty in sending for you, 
Miss Brandon, and you have been kind to 
come.’’ And, looking at Helen, she said: ‘I 
thank you both so much; I have much to say 
ere earth closes upon me, much I should have 
said before; but pride, with which I have 
nothing to do now, has kept me silent. For 
myself all earthly things are over, but for my 
child’’—here her voice faltered, and a look of 
such deep anguish passed over her face that 
Blanche begged her to desist. But, rallying, 
she replied: ‘‘No, no, the time has come 
when I can put off no longer my tale of shame. 
Yes,’’ she replied, as involuntarily Blanche’s 
hand released its grasp of hers, ‘ my tale of 
shame. I have been a mother, but no wife. 
It matters not now how I fell from purity; 
how I left my poor mother for one scarcely 
less than fiend’’—and, as the memory of her 
wrongs arose, the eye flashed, the pulse quick- 
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ened, and the fever flush returned so hotly to 
her face that Blanche again begged her to 
cease, but in vain; the fever had seemed to 
give her unnatural strength, and she con- 
tinued—‘‘ who, when his purpose was accom- 
plished, grew weary of his polluted plaything, 
and left me to hug my misery and loneliness. 
My child was born, and for weeks God merci- 
fully took my reason from me. Upon its 
returning, I found that in my delirium I had 
constantly called upon my father’s name, and 
my attendants had at last elicited enough 
from me to ascertain his whereabouts. On 
their application to him, he refused to see 
me, or come to me, but wrote to a lawyer 
in the village that through him he would 
pay me a certa’n annuity on condition of 
my taking my child, if I recovered, where 
he should never hear of or see me more. 
With this request I strictly complied; and 
now death will effectually prevent our ever 
meeting; but, ere he takes me to himself, I 
owe a duty to my poor child. I sent for you, 
Miss Brandon, to assist me to perform it. 
You can do so. Surely you will?’’ And, as 
Blanche nodded assent, she continued, putting 
her hand beneath the bedclothes: ‘‘ Here is 
a letter to my father; he will forgive me when 
he hears how deeply I have been punished. 
It is to entreat him to take my child, and, if he 
can, shield her from her mother’s fate. Here 
is the likeness of her father, which I should 
like her to have in coming years, to warn her 
of the wickedness that may iurk beneath a 
perfect face and form; and here is also a 
letter to her father, if ever she should have 
an opportunity, to send it to him. It is my 
last request that it may be done. God grant 
it may arrest him in his career of heartless- 
ness ere it be too late.’’ Fainter and fainter 
had the poor sufferer’s voice become, and now 
nought was heard but her hard gasping for 
breath. Her little child having climbed up 
on the bed, and laid her head beside her 
mother’s, was sobbing violently. The noise 
seemed to arouse the dying woman, as faintly 
she tried to take her in her arms; the effort 
was too much, and, with a long deep sigh, the 
spirit took its flight to God who gave it. 

Both Blanche and Helen seemed stunned 
for minutes after all was over. Then Blanche 
said she would go up stairs and call Mrs. 
Linton’s attendant, whom the poor lady had 
dismissed, in order that she might not hear 
her tale of sorrow; which having done, she 
tried to induce the little Lucy to go home 
with her; but invain. Neither threats on the 
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nurse’s part, nor entreaties on theirs, availed ; 
and they were obliged to go without her. 

The solemn scene they had just witnessed 
made them little inclined to talk; they pur- 
sued their walk for some time in silence, which 
Helen interrupted by saying: ‘‘I wonder 
how poor Mrs. Linton happened to send for 
you.” 

**T do not know,’’ replied Blanche, ‘‘ unless 
it was because I have been in the habit of 
paying her frequent visits of late, and she has 
seemed very grateful for my attentions. But I 
had no idea she would have placed upon mea 
responsibility from which, I confess, I shrink. 
However, the better plan, I think, will be to 
hand these things to Mr. Dutille. I am sure 
he will take all necessary steps to carry into 
execution the poor woman's plan.’’ Saying 
which, she put her hand into the pocket of 
her dress, and drew forth the letters and in- 
closed miniature. 

Helen reached out her hand, saying, as she 
took the miniature from Blanche: ‘ Let me 
have it; she said he was perfect.’? And, 
opening it, she continued: ‘‘ And so he is; it 
is one of the handsomest faces I ever saw. I do 
not wonder she loved him, poor creature !”’ 
Thus she continued talking on without ro- 
ticing Blanche, who had been completely 
overcome by reading the superscription of 
the letter designated by Mrs. Linton as be- 
longing to her seducer—Walter Lennox! She 
had well nigh fainted. That name, so long 
unfamiliar to her ear or eye—that name, which 
still possessed such powerful fascination for 
her, to be thus again presented to her! Ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts, she had not ob- 
served Helen’s remark, thrice repeated, until 
she felt her touch upon her shoulder, and 
heard her say: ‘*Gracious, Miss Brandon ! 
have you lost your senses? or are you ill?” 
as she observed the deadly pallor of Blanche’s 
face. ‘Sit down, do, and lean upon me. 
This morning has been too much for your 
nerves ; do lean on me for a few minutes.”’ 

Blanche availed herself of Helen’s offer, and 
then, recovering herself in a measure, said: 
‘*T feel a little faint ; but the air will soon re- 
vive me; and I am anxious to get home.”’ 

Helen’s thoughts had again reverted to 
the miniature ; and, remembering one of the 
letters was addressed to the original, she 
was desirous of learning his name. Turning 
to Blanche, she handed her the picture, say- 
ing: ‘*‘Let me see, Miss Brandon, the name 
of this Adonis.’’ And, before Blanche was 
aware of her intention, she was already pos- 
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sessed of the letters, and read aloud: ‘* Walter 
Lenox! Why, that is the name of Laura 
Stanhope’s cousin I have heard her talk so 


He is to pay them a visit soon.”’ 


much about. 
Pausing, as if in thought, she resumed again 
directly: ‘‘Do you think, Miss Brandon, we 
have the right to make Mr. Dutille a party to 
sur secret? The poor lady evidently shrunk 
from the idea of her history being made known 
to more persons than were absolutely neces- 
sary. It seems to me almost like a breach of 
confidence to tell my cousin.”’ 

The idea thus presented to Blanche was 
puzzling, and she replied: ‘‘ What am I to 
do ?’’ 

‘*To me,’’ said Helen—‘‘ to me, your duty 
is plain and clear. Here, upon Mrs. Linton’s 
letter to her father, is his full address. You 
have nothing to do but write to him. Tell 
him you were commissioned by his daughter 
to address him; and, after giving him the 
full particulars of her death and dying wishes, 
await his reply.’ 

Helen’s plan, after all, seemed the most 
sensible and feasible ; and she, too, really felt 
as if she had not the right to intrust to an- 
other the duty she had undertaken to per- 
form herself. 

By this time, they had reached the gate of 
the lawn; and they determined, for the pre- 
sent, that nothing should be said to Mr. 
Dutille. 

Blanche, glad of the opportunity, went at 
once to her room, and, having carefully closed 
the door, threw herself upon the lounge to 
recover, in a measure, her scattered senses. 
Had she been ina dream? Could it be that 
he whom she had so loved could be the per- 
petrator of such a deed of shame? 

Hours passed by unobserved by her. At 
length, she rose, stronger in spirit than she 
had ever been since her father’s death, and, 
kneeling reverently, offered up a prayer of 
thankfulness that she had escaped, even at so 
high a cost, being the wife of one so utterly 
heartless and base. Then rising up, she 
calmly fulfilled her promise, giving to the 
father of the unhappy lady a full account of 
her death, and bespeaking his sympathy for 
her child. This done, Helen’s words recurred 
to her. Mr. Lennox was expected soon in the 
neighborhood. Perhaps he would not come 
until the time for her semi-annual visit to 
her mother; and, by her return, he might be 
gone; and thus she should escape the pain of 
meeting him, for painful she felt it would be, 
notwithstanding the disclosures of the last 











day. He was so intimately, so humiliatingly 
connected with the past, that she wished in 
every way, if possible, toavoidhim. She took 
up the miniature, opened it, and gazed long 
and wistfully upon it. Unconsciously almost 
to herself, she wept, and then, wiping her eyes, 
closed it, and, with a long, deep sigh, laid it 
down, and with it all happy memories of the 
past. Regret was over. She felt as though 
she had escaped a terrible fate; and yet the 
feeling was too new, the awful revelations too 
sudden to be yet accustomed to them; and, 
with an inward prayer for strength and forti- 
tude, she repaired to her pupils, and drowned, 
in the performance of her duties to them, her 


sorrow. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two months had passed since the events 
recorded in our last chapter. Blanche had, 
previous to going North to see her mother, 
received a letter from Mrs. Linton’s father, 
thanking her for her attention to his lost child, 
whom, now that it was useless, he pitied and 


_ forgave, and accepted the trust bequeathed 


him by his daughter; and little Lucy was im- 
mediately sent on to him. 

Blanche had found her mother well, and 
Julia also. The grandmother was far feebler 
than when she left, but apparently with no 
disease. Calmly and slowly the sands of life 
seemed running out, and her soul patiently 
and firmly waiting her Saviour’s call. 

Two months, we say, had elapsed since the 
events of our last chapter, when Blanche 
again found herself installed at Linden Hill. 
Upon her arrival, everything seemed in confu- 
sion, so great were the preparations for the 
grand /éte to be given to Helen on the attain- 
ment of her eighteenth year. All the fami- 
lies for miles around were expected, besides 
many strangers now in the neighborhood. 
Helen was in her glory, never so much de- 
lighted as when the sole object of attention. 
Arrangements were being made for having 
the /éte one of the most brilliant ever known 
in that section of the country ; and, as there 
was no lack of wealth to meet all exigencies, 
there was every probability of its success. 

Mrs. Dutille, a passive spectator of all the 
bustle attendant upon the preparations, no- 
ticed the assiduity with which Blanche as- 
sisted in preparing a portion of Helen’s dress, 
and said: ‘‘ Truly, Miss Brandon, you do not 
intend to absent yourself from the enjoy- 
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ments of the evening. You cannot be in 
earnest.’’ 

‘*This, madam,’’ said Blanche, looking 
down upon her deep mourning-dress, ‘‘ must 
plead my excuse.”’ 

Mrs. Dutille colored a little at her thought- 
lessness as she replied: ‘‘ But surely, upon 
so important an event as the present’’—and 
she smiled—‘‘ you will lay it aside. We have 
learned to feel so deeply grateful for your 
kind attentions to the children, that your 
absence will cast a cloud upon our enjoy- 
ment.”’ 

** Besides,’’ added Helen, ‘‘I am desirous 
you should see the Adonis who has conde- 
scended to alight among us. Laura Stan- 
hope’s cousin, Mr. Lennox, has been in the 
neighborhood some three weeks, and is, I 
assure you, one of the most fascinating crea- 
tures in the world. My heart is already at his 
feet, which, by the by, are very beautiful.” 

‘Helen! Helen!’ interrupted Mrs. Dutille, 
**do not run on so.’’ 

‘*Run on?’’ said Helen. 
Kate, is he not handsome ?’’ 

‘“*Not to my mind. No, Helen; his fea- 
tures and form are without a fault; but you 
would not marry a man simply on this ac- 
count. To me, his face lacks soul. He is not 
one I would like to intrust your happiness 


” 
. 


“Why, cousin 


to 

‘*A romance at once,’’ exclaimed Helen. 
** All sorts of obstacles presented to my true 
love, which, of course, I am bound to leap 
over, or die. The latter even my romance 
will not reach; so you see there is nothing 
for you to do but weepingly give your con- 
sent for me to become his bride, and find, 
afterall, that my fate will be about the fate of 
other ladies who are so foolish as to lay their 
liberty down upon the altar of their love.” 

Blanche had iistened with amazement. 
Had she heard aright? could she believe her 
ears? was Helen jesting? would she, with 
her most intimate knowledge of Mr. Lennox’s 
character, think for a moment of encouraging 
his attentions? That he would offer them, 
she felt quite sure, if he was aware of Helen’s 
wealth. But would she accept ? 

She was so lost in thought as not to hear, 
until Helen repeated twice her name. Starting, 
she looked up, and could not help directing 
an inquiring gaze on Helen, which she under- 
stood, for, laughingly, she said: “I think it 
best a girl should have the worst side of her 
lover’s character presented to her. She is 
then prepared to meet his faults, and try to 
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conquer them. Do not you, Miss Brandon? 
And, by the by,’’ she added, ‘‘I asked Mr. 
Lennox, one evening, if he had ever met you; 
and, after a pause of some minutes—I suppose 
to think—he said he thought he had.”’ 

Luckily for Blanche, Kate at this moment 
hurried in to say the dressmaker wanted to 
consult the ladies’ taste with regard to the 
arrangement of some portion of Helen’s dress, 
and save her the necessity of reply. But 
could it be possible, if he knew there was any 
probability of his meeting her, Mr. Lennox 
would expose himself to it? And his reply, 
‘*he thought he had met her’’! How tho- 
roughly depraved the man must be! And 
now contempt, entire contempt for him, took 
possessiom of her heart. 


It was the morning of the féte. All prepa- 
rations were concluded, even to the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Dutille, who had indeed spared no 
expense in order that everything might be as 
complete as possible. 

Mr. Sinclair, Mr. and Mrs. Dutille, Helen, 
Blanche, and the children were assembled in 
the breakfast-room. 

Kate, who had been holding a conversa- 
tion with Blanche in an under tone, said, at 
length, very pettishly : ‘‘ Mamma, Miss Bran- 
don is going to shut herself up in her own 
room all the evening. Won’t you coax her 
not to do so?”’ 

*“‘T have already endeavored to use my 
influence,’’ said Mrs. Dutille; ‘‘ but it is of 
no avail.”’ 

** And I mine,’’ echoed Helen, ‘‘ even to the 
extent of promising to show her a man per- 
fect in form and feature. But you made no 
answer, the other day, when I asked you if 
you remembered ever having met him.”’ 

Blanche was enabled to reply calmly, now: 
‘* Yes, I have met him; but, like Mrs. Dutille, 
think his face wants the expression necessary 
to beauty.”’ 

**You do not think him so perfect, then, 
Miss Brandon ?’”’ nervously remarked Mr. Sin- 
clair. ‘‘ Why, Helen has talked and thought 
of nothing else since my arrival, and I know 
not how long before, than Mr. Lennox’s excess- 
ive beauty, until I am anxious to see the 
paragon. But,’’ he continued, ‘‘ surely, Miss 
Brandon, you do not intend to absent your- 
self from this festival. It is not paying proper 
respect to Helen, its queen.”’ 

‘*T am sorry I cannot participate with you 
all in its enjoyment; but you must, indeed 
you must, excuse me. I shall be very happy 
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sitting quietly in my own room in the know- 
ledge that you are all enjoying yourselves so 
much.”’ 

To persist in their request, all felt would be 
unavailing, as well as rude; and so the matter 
ended. 

As everything in this world has an end, so 
had our féte. It seemed to astonish, by its 
elegance, even the most fastidious. Helen, 
who had certainly looked very beautiful, was 
more than pleased. Mr. Lennox had scarcely 
left her side. His attentions were observed 
by all, and not a few predictions made as to 
their future termination ; and notwithstand- 
ing her insight into his character, Helen was 
so charmed by the fascination of his manner 
and voice as to look kindly upona@vhat she 
termed his youthful indiscretions. 

Mr. Lennox now became a daily visitor at 
Linden Hill. He had met Blanche as one 
whom he had known like others; and she 
met him as calmly and as carelessly as any 
casual acquaintance. This surprised and even 
annoyed him. He felt perfectly certain, from 
his knowledge of her character, that she never 
would refer to the past to others; but still 
he was not prepared to find her so totally in- 
different : if the man could love, the feeling 
he had entertained for Blanche resembled it 
more nearly than that entertained and pro- 
fessed for others: He had been so little accus- 
tomed to being forgotten by those whom he 
had honored with his preference, that her 
conduct piqued him into a wish to annoy her 
into a display of feeling, for, that she had 
loved him once, he felt well assured: but in 
vain. She treated him courteously for Helen’s 
sake. But by no allusions to the past could 
betray her into any seeming remembrance of 
former days. Mr. Sinclair, like Mrs. Dutille 
and Blanche, had, without analyzing the rea- 
son, taken a dislike to him. In their walks, 
he ever stepped forward to escort Blanche; so 
that opportunities were not wanting to Walter 
Lennox to win Helen. With his usual quick 
insight into character, he saw this would be no 
hard task, and, having ascertained the amount 
of her fortune beyond a doubt, and that she 
was entire mistress of it, concluded to offer 
himself. But still Blanche’s image would 
obtrude itself. Why was it? He could not 
answer the question thus mentally proposed. 
He was not such a romantic boy as to believe 
he loved her. He was only piqued by her 
indifference. It was something new to him ; 
and he determined, if possible, to conquer 
without knowing or caring for the result. 





One day, Blanche, coming from a cottage 
where she had been paying a visit of charity, 
saw Mr. Lennox approaching. This did not 
annoy her. She had frequently met him of 
late; and they had passed each other with_a 
distant bow on her part. This, however, did 
not appear to be in accordance with his 
wishes, on this occasion, for he turned and 
joined her. 

They walked on some distance, conversing 
as those do who casually meet, when he said, 
somewhat suddenly: ‘‘ Really, Miss Brandon, 
you have more self-command than any lady 
it has ever been my fortune to meet. Who, to 
look upon us now, would ever dream we had 
been old friends ?’’ 

Blanche drew herself up to her full height, 
and, with flashing eye and trembling voice, 
replied: ‘‘ You insult me, Mr. Lennox. Per- 
mit me to pass on alone.’’ 

**Ha! haveI moved youatlast? You have 
played your part well, and been but little like 
the Blanche I knew of old, the Blanche I so 
loved, and who loved me. Am TI not right ?’’ 
he muttered, as he drew closer to her—‘‘ am I 
not right, Blanche? The mask has at last 
fallen’’—as he perceived her trembling form— 
‘‘and, the truth revealed, you are not so 
heartless as you seem.”’ 

Blanche stepped some paces off, and, turn- 
ing, said: ‘*To say I am surprised at your 
conduct, Mr. Lennox, would be foolish. There 
is no baseness of which I do not deem you 
capable. But, in this instance, you do not 
act with your usual caution. It is scarcely 
prudent, while in pursuit of Miss Ormsby, to 
address such language to me. Should I be- 
tray the conversation of this morning, your 
chances of winning her fortune would be 
gone, for in that only is there any charm for 
you. But,’ she continued, as he was about 
interrupting her, ‘‘do not fear. She stood 
with me beside your dying victim; she saw 
the portrait of him for whom Mrs. Linton, as 
she was called, had ventured all, and lost ; 
she heard her dying tale of woe; and if, with 
this knowledge, she can still consent to become 
your wife, the story of this morning’s insult 
to me would little move her. You were right 
in your assertion that I had loved you once ; 
but, if you only knew the deep sincerity with 
which I thank God for saving me the misery 
which would have been mine had I become 
your wife, you would be well assured of my 
indifference and pity for you now.”’ 

While Blanche was speaking, Mr. Lennox 
stood as if transfixed. Her knowledg. of that 
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portion of his history connected with poor 
Lucy Linton, her death, and Blanche’s witness 
of it, and lastly the tone of pity her voice 
assumed, all seemed to stun him; but, as she 
ceased speaking, he collected himself, and, 
bowing, said: ‘‘I am happy in being even an 
object of pity to Miss Brandon. She seems to 
have forgotten she is not the reigning belle 
and supposed heiress, but merely the humble 
governess.”’ 

‘*T welcome even that position, Mr. Lennox, 
since it saved me from being what to me 
would have been infinitely worse—your wife. 
Had not my poor father’s sudden death re- 
vealed to the world the state of his affairs, I 
should have been sacrificed to your cupidity. 
The situation of governess may be an humble 
one ; but oh how much more preferable is that 
than to have awakened from my dream of love, 
and found you as you are, too despicable, too 
dishonorable even for contempt! And now let 
this be our last interview. If poor Helen can 
be warned, I tell you now I will do my best 
to prevent her becoming your wife. She is 
too young, her life has too many years to 
run to have them passed in misery.”’ 

‘* You said you would not tell of our meet- 
ing this morning. Did I not understand you 
so ?”? 7 

“You did. I will not; but I will go as far 
as Ican to prevent her sacrificing herself to 
one almost inhuman in his heartlessness. 
Let me pass on, Mr. Lennox ; there is nothing 
you can say that I would wish to hear.” 
And, with a “‘ good morning,”’ she left him. 

** Fool !’’ he muttered—*‘ fool! I thought I 
knew woman too well to be so mistaken; and, 
after all, what could I kave gained, even if 
she did love me? I could not marry her; 
she is too poor. Fool!’’ he muttered, and 
then added: ‘* But I must secure Helen before 
she can do any mischief. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars are not to be found every day united with 
beauty, family, and accomplishments. But 
Blanche did look magnificent. If it would 
pay, I would try, despite all, to win her. 
But one thing is certain. I must propose at 
once to Helen, and, as she is her own mis- 
tress, she will be easily secured. Confound 
the girl! I did not think there was so much 
in her’ (his thoughts reverting again to 
Blanche); ‘‘ but women are hard to compre- 
hend, after all.”’ And so he pursued his way 
to the neighboring plantation of Mr. Stanhope, 
at whose house he was staying. 

True to his resolve, Mr. Lennox, that very 





evening, made an offer of his hand, and was 
accepted by Helen. MHeedless only of her 
affection for him, she looked with an eye of 
love upon his faults. Once married, she 
trusted to her influence to make him all she 
wished; and surely it required a more inti- 
mate knowledge of his character than even 
the story poor Mary Linton revealed to enable 
her to form any idea of his real self, disguised 
as it was by a fascination of manner rarely 
equalled, and beauty of face and form rarely 
seen. 

The following day, Mr. Lennox asked of Mr. 
Dutille, as a matter of form, the hand of 
Helen. The proposition seemed to cause him 
pain. His gay, genial face was overshadowed 
by a cloud as he frankly told Mr. Lennox that 
Helen was too young, and had seen too little of 
the world. He would rather they should wait 
awhile. ‘‘ Plenty of time, Mr. Lennox—plenty 
of time. Helen has scarcely left the nursery 
yet, and will not be spoiled by mixing a little 
more in society. I cannot give my consent to 
an immediate marriage.’’ 

As his consent did not in any way affect 
the marriage portion of Helen, it was a mat- 
ter of little moment to Mr. Lennox whether 
given or not; and he resolved to marry her 
as soon as possible. This could only be ac- 
complished by persuading Helen to elope with 
him. At first, the idea was repulsive to 
every feeling of her nature; but, after many 
painful scenes with both Mr. and Mrs. Du- 
tille, and some warnings ventured by Blanche, 
she became convinced that their consent 
would not be easily obtained, and yielded to 
the importunities of her lover, who assured 
her all would be forgiven when her friends 
found her fate inevitably fixed. 

It was too late, when Mr. Dutille became 
aware of Helen’s elopement, to take any 
measures to prevent it; and he was too much 
provoked with her conduct to care totry. So, 
when the letter from Philadelphia came, téll- 
ing them she had arrived there with her 
husband, and besought himself and wife to 
overlook her fault, he remarked: ‘ Poor girl! 
she will reap too sorely, I am afraid, the re- 
ward of her folly!” 

In the mean while, Blanche, a silent and 
saddened spectator of these events, pursued 
the even tenor of her way. She was tenderly 
attached to Mrs. Dutille and the children; 
and they, in turn, loved her. She had again 
paid a visit to her mother, and returned to 
Linden Hill. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Sinclair had remained with them much 
of his time; but of late his health seemed to 
fail him. Physicians recommended travel ; 
and he at last determined to go abroad. His 
resolution being announced to the family, 
preparations were commenced for his depart- 
ure, for Mrs. Dutille had insisted upon it that 
to her alone belonged the right to superintend 
these arrangements. They had been tenderly 
attached to each other always; and his failing 
health had of late but endeared him more to 
her. 

It was the evening before his departure. 
He had invited Blanche to take their last walk 
together for some time. ‘‘ Were we in a 
crowded city, Blanche’’—for he had long since 
dropped the Miss—‘‘I would not make such a 
request. I know how sensitive young ladies 
are about the appearance of their beaux; and 
a lame one would, I am sure, so shock the 
nerves of a Broadway belle that fainting would 
But here, you 
know, we meet only those who are accustomed 


be a certain consequence. 
to my awkward gait, and have ceased to re- 
mark it.’’ 

‘*T am sure,’’ replied Blanche, ‘‘ you but 
said this to draw from me some very pretty 
speech in reply. I shall‘punish you by being 
silent upon your merits as a companion.”’ 
And laughingly she left the room to prepare 
to accompany him. 

They walked on for some time, chatting of 
those things which occupied their thoughts 
least, as people generally do when anxious to 
avoid 
in their mind. 
very dull it would be without him; how she 


an approach to the subject uppermost 
Blanche was thinking how 


should miss his sweet smile and ready offers 
of assistance to help conquer any difficulties 
which might oceur to her in her studies ; for, 
although a teacher, she was not one of those 
who fancy education finished when the school- 
room-door has closed upon them. And he was 
wondering if she would ever think of him 
after his departure, and, if she did, in what 
way. 

At last, he called loudly to his dog ‘‘ Bruno,”’ 
shaggy enough in all conscience to merit his 
name, who turned, for he was some distance in 
front, and bounded to his master’s side, laid 
his head affectionately against him, looking 
up with his great large eyes to learn what 
was wanted with him. 

‘** Blanche,”’ he said, ‘‘ will you, when I am 


Will you 


gone, have an eye to my ugly pet? 











sometimes pat him on the head, and let him 
join you in your walks? He will miss the 
step, or limp, I should say, of his master very 
much, I know, and need some one to notice 
him.” 

At first, Blanche’s voice was not so clear as 
usual, when she replied: ‘‘I will love ‘ Bruno,’ 
as I have always done, Mr. Sinclair; and, if I 
can in any way mitigate to him the pain of 
your absence, rely upon it I will use my best 
endeavors to do so.’’ 

‘Thank you,’”’ he replied. ‘It is a hard 
thought—is it not ?’—that in my life I can 
never hope to leave out of my own family, in 
the breast of any one, a single regret springing 
from aught but kindness. ’Tis hard that one 
so young as I should have to erase from his 
life all hope of love. I sometimes wish I had 
never been born.”’ 

Blanche had frequently heard Mr. Sinclair 
rail at his misfortune; but it had always been 
in a jesting tone, never with the deep, heart- 
felt sorrow he seemed to feel now. At first, 
she did not know how to reply ; and he, mis- 
taking her silence, said: ‘* You, too, think a 
lame man has no right to think of love.’’ 
Blanche raised her eyes. There was a some- 
thing in their expression which infused new 
spirit in his heart. ‘Oh, Blanche!’ he 
whispered, ‘‘if, as the physicians hope, I may 
be cured abroad, if I can return to you un- 
shackelled by this terrible misfortune, may 
I dare hope you will become my wife? I 
have loved you almost from the first moment 
that I saw you. Your gentleness, and good- 
ness, and beauty have been absent from me 
scarcely for one instant; and, if I had been 
like others, it would have been my pride and 
pleasure to lay my heart and fortune at your 
feet. But I, a poor cripple, to expect to win 
the love of one like you, why, it was madness ! 
But, when the physicians gave me hope, for 
the first time, of being cured, then came the 
idea, overwhelming me with joy, that one 
day you might be mine. Ido not ask you, 
Blanche, to make me any promise now; but 
if, in the mercy of Providence, I may be 
cured—if, on my return to you, I am as others, 
Blanche—may I hope? You do not speak. 
Well, well! it is but natural that a declara- 
tion of love from one like me should shock 
and pain you; and I have been ungenerous 
to tell you of it. But, if you only knew, 
how I have loved you, and in that love have 
forgotten how utterly impossible that such as 
I am should win love in return, you would par- 


don me. As it is, forget it. It was a wild 
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iream ; and I have awaked from it. I will go 
abroad, Blanche, with a sadder heart, and pray 
He took her hand, which 
‘* You pardon my pre- 


God bless you !’’ 
she did not withdraw. 
sumption,’’ he said. 
‘* Pardon !’’ she murmured, ‘‘ pardon! What 
have I to pardon? If I could only bear your 
affliction for you, how willingly would I thus 
prove to you how much you are mistaken !’’ 
‘* Blanche,’’ he said, breathlessly, ‘‘do not 
speak thus; your Minguage has two mean- 
ings ; do not trifle with a love like mine. May 


Say yes or no—no more.’’ 


I hope? 
‘“Yes,’? whispered Blanche, as though afraid 
of the And she 
was about to proceed; but he interrupted :— 
‘*If Iam cured, Blanche Brandon, you give 
Is it not so?’’ 


sound of her own voice. 


me hope of your being mine. 

His voice was so husky, she scarcely knew it. 

“It is notso,’? she said. ‘If, after your re- 
turn, and, mixing with the gay and beautiful, 
you desire me to be your wife, though ten 
times more afflicted than now, it would be my 
pride and joy to say yes, unqualifiedly yes.” 

‘Blanche, dear Blanche,’’*he said, as he 
folded her in his arms, ‘‘this is too much 
joy—too much.’’ And, laying his head upon 
her shoulder, he wept convulsively. 

Blanche stood for some moments in silence. 
She knew how weakened his nervous system 
had become by constant sickness, and con- 
cluded, rightly, this ebullition of feeling would 
he of service. And, as she stood, she thought 
of the only other declaration of love she had 
ever listened to, and felt it was a duty she 
owed herself to tell Mr. Sinclair the entire 
story. She did so when he became calmer. 
He listened in amazement, and, when she con- 
cluded, said: ‘‘Surely, Blanche, you never 
loved him, or you could not have met him 
with so much indifference.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? she said, calmly, ‘‘I loved him 
until he was revealed to me in his true self; 
or, rather, I loved the creature of my own 
imagination, which was all that was noble and 
good. For Mr. Lennox’s true character and 
for himself, I have the most entire contempt 
and pity.’’ 

Mr. Sinclair’s face brightened somewhat as 
she proceeded, and entirely as she concluded. 
He felt perfectly convinced that her heart was 
all his now, though he could scarce credit his 
good fortune. 

They walked on for some time longer, until 
the darkening shades of twilight warned them 
of approaching night. 

When they reached home, Blanche repaired 


27* 


at once to her room, and he to his sister’s, to 
tell her of his happiness. She deeply sympa- 
thized with him. 
whom she would rather welcome as sister; 
and her husband was delighted. He, like his 
wife, had learned to love and esteem Blanche, 


There was no one she knew 


and congratulated Henry upon having won 
the handsomest girl in the whole country. 
The hour for Mr. Sinclair’s departure rapidiy 
approached. 
hold were saddened, for he was a favorite with 


The faces of the entire house- 


all. To each, he gave a parting gift—to 
Blanche, his miniature, whispering: ‘* What 
a blessing, dearest, you send me forth with! 
I shall come home cured ; and if I do not—’”’ 
He looked at her. 

She answered his look: ‘‘ And, if you do 


’ 


not, you will be just as welcome and as dear.’ 

**God bless you for that answer, Blanche !”’ 
he said. And, after a long and fond embrace, 
he left her. 

How changed an aspect everything wore 
when she was no more cheered by his pre- 
sence! She now realized how dear he was to 
her, and prayed Heaven, in its mercy, daily 
and almost hourly, to preserve and bring him 


safely back. 


CHAPTER V. 


Montus had passed since Mr. Sinclair’s de- 
The time of Blanche’s return to 
She 


parture. 
Philadelphia was rapidly approaching. 
had immediately apprised her mother of her 
engagement, and reveived her approval of it. 
Her pupils were an honor to her teaching. 
Kate had tamed down much of her natural 
had not confined 


impetuosity; for Blanche 


her teachings only to their studies; she had 
taught them also what they owed their Maker, 
and their duty to him. She had performed 
almost a mother’s part. 

Lucky was it for Mrs. Dutille she had some 
one to assist her in that duty. Her own 
health would admit of little exertion, and no 
excitement; and Kate was one who required 
constant care. Louise was naturally so lovely 
and gentle, the task was an easy one to guide 
her steps aright. The little boy was now 
numbered among her pupils; and Mr. Dutille 
used laughingly to declare he hoped Henry 
would stay away until his little ones were 
grown, so that they might not be deprived of 
Blanche’s instructions. 

A week or some ten days before the time 


arrived for Blanche to ge North, Mr. Dutille 
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entered the room where she was sitting, and 
threw into her lap two letters, one bearing a 
foreign post-mark, the other from Phila- 
delphia. 

‘* Now,’’ said Mr. Dutille, ‘‘I do wonder 
which of those you will read first ; that I have 
some idea, you may imagine.’’ 

‘“‘Do not satisfy him,’’ said Mrs. Dutille. 
‘*He is the greatest torment in existence ; 
but repair at once to your own room, and 
exercise your pleasure in that respect, undis- 
turbed by him.’’ 

Blanche, glad to avail herself of an oppor- 
tunity to retire, immediately rose, saying: 
‘*T should like, Mr. Dutille, to have gratified 
your curiosity, but am bound to obey your 
lady’s wishes. Perhaps, when you have been 
particularly good, I may reward you by a 
knowledge of my proceeding upon this im- 
portant occasion.”’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Mr. 
well. I think I have a pretty shrewd idea. 
But proceed, I beg of you, to obey my fair 
And he held open the door, 


Dutille— “‘ very 


lady’s orders.’’ 
as she passed from the room. 

If our readers have the same curiosity, we 
shall gratify it by telling them her mother’s 
letter was opened first ; and judge of her sur- 
prise when she read: ‘‘ How glad am I, my 
dear child, to tell you of our good fortune ! 
My brother, with whom I have never been 
very intimately thrown—he having been 
grown up when I was a child, and almost all 
the time away from home—has, in his eccen- 
tric way, chosen to settle upon me quite a 
handsome sum, upon the plea, I believe, of 
thinking I was the only sensible person in the 
family. This, with your grandmother’s por- 
tion, will place us in comparative affluence 
again, rendering your exertions as teacher 
entirely unnecessary. Your coming leave of 
your kind friends will then be your final one. 
And I shall have the happiness of knowing I 
may have you with me until compelled to 
yield my right to your future husband.”’ 

Blanche’s emotions, upon reading this, were 
so mixed, she could scarcely define whether 
joy or sorrow were predominant. On her 
mother’s and Julia’s account, the joy was 
unmixed; on her own, deep regret at the 
thought of leaving her kind friends forever 
She knew 
how almost necessary she had become to Mrs. 
Dutille ; and she felt how much pain it would 
cost her to part with her. 

She now opened Mr. Sinclair’s letter. 


prevailed over every other feeling. 


He 


spoke in it of his health being better, but did 
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not refer particularly to his lameness. From 
this, she gathered it had not improved; and 
her heart leaped gladly to think she could now 
prove to him how true and disinterested her 
love for him was. 

Blanche was right in supposing Mrs. Dutille 
would grieve at her departure. For a while, 
her health was sensibly affected. But it was 
one of those things which she could not avoid, 
and felt she must become reconciled to. She 
would frequently say to Blanche: ‘‘ Am I not 
selfish to be troubled at your good fortune, 
when I should rejoice at it? But I cannot 
help wondering how.we will be able to manage 
our litthke ones without you; and besides, 
Blanche, you have so well performed the trust 
confided to you that to them the loss will be 
irreparable. Nothing but the idea that, when 
you are my brother’s wife, you will sometimes 
return to us, consoles us for your loss. After 
all, upon his return, I should have lost you. 
You must not, Blanche, when installed again 
at home in Philadelphia, and mixing in the 
gayety of that city, forget our poor invalid.”’ 
Blanche gave her a look of reproach, and she 
continued: ‘‘ Do not be offended, Blanche. I 
did but jest. I do not think a woman my 
brother loved could easily forget him. Though 
he is lame, there are few men who possess so 
noble a soul.’’ 

Blanche was now busily occupied with pre- 
parations for her approaching departure. Last 
visits had to be paid; and the comfort of so 
many of her poor friends attended to, that she 
had little time for selfish thoughts. The 
prospect of her leaving had thrown a gloom in 
many a humble home which her bounty and 
personal attentions had lightened of care. 
She was beloved by all. The children were 
inconsolable, declaring, at the last, that she 
should not go, and wishing the time for 
starting would never come. But old Father 
Time, relentless in his footsteps, was stayed 
by no prayers ; and at last the day arrived. 

Blanche had requested, as a favor, she might 
take Bruno with her; and there he stood be- 
side her, awaiting her orders. 

The parting was very sad, as all partings 
are; and not a household servant was miss- 
ing upon the step to wish her God speed. 


Upon her accession to fortune, Mrs. Bran- 
don had taken steps to change their home. 
Their residence was now too humble for their 
altered prospects ; and, as her tastes need not 
now be controlled by want of means, she 
moved into a house more in accordance with 
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ier present circumstances. She had no idea, 
however, of again mixing with what is called 
the fashionable world. She had too ample 
and clear proof of its heartlessness ; nor was 
she desirous of her children’s doing so. In 
changing her mode of living, she consulted 
only the taste which had become second na- 
Old Mrs. Brandon still lived, if living it 
might be called, when the soul seems to have 
preceded the body to its final destiny. 

So Blanche once more found herself sur- 


ture. 


rounded by the elegancies which had been so 
familiar to her childhood. Some of their old 
visitors, when they ascertained they might 
with safety remember Blanche, called upon 
her to welcome her back to home and pros- 
She received their lip congratulations, 
She was 


perity. 
and thanked them, but no more. 
not anxious to see more of them. 
One day, she was surprised by a visit f-om 
Helen. But oh, how altered! The bloom 
once implanted on her cheek by nature now 
owed its appearance there to art; and alto- 
gether she looked, although still beautiful, 
the shadow of her former self. ‘‘Have I 
altered so much, Blanche,’’ she said, ‘‘ that 
you should look at me with such astonish- 
I am thinner, I know; but, apart 
Three 


ment ? 
from this, am I so much changed? 
years only have passed Since we parted; and 
with you, unlike old Time’s fatherly care, 
there is great improvement. You look years 
younger than when I saw you last.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Blanche; ‘‘ but you must re- 
member, Helen, my health had been bad; 
and the 
around me then; now, I am again happy.’’ 


‘‘ Happy !’’ said Helen—‘‘happy! Blanche, 


shadow of recent trouble was still 


do you remember how you, and dear Kate, 
entreated me never to become 
Lennox’s wife? Oh that I had heeded 

What a life of misery, it seems to me 
already of ages, would have been spared me ! 
I have awakened from my dream of happiness 
to find heartfelt sorrow ; to discover that my 


and Charles 
Mr. 


you! 


fortune was my only charm in Mr. Lennox’s 
that I was an unloved wife. And, worse 


this, Blanche—I am now an unloving 


eyes > 
than 
wife. You are too good to triumph in the 


truth of your sad predictions; and I am 
too proud to let the world laugh at me in its 
gayety and folly. I efideavor to drown all 
regret. Whether I succeed or not, no one 
I never have removed my mask 


My husband, to protect 


discovers. 
to any one but you. 
himself from his creditors, was obliged to set- 


tle the greater part of my fortune on myself; 
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and thus I am safe from poverty; else, even 
my property would have been sacrificed to his 
vices. Itis not strange, is it, Blanche, with 
all this weight of woe to crush me, that I 
should be changed ?”’ 

Although Blanche knew such consequences 
must be the result of Helen’s rash marriage, 
she grieved to find them so fully realized. 
She entreated Helen to pay a visit to her cou- 
sin, Mrs. Dutille, and, in the sanctity of their 
happy fireside, find the repose both of body 
and mind which she so much needed, and 
which she would search in vain for amid the 
follies and excitement of the world. 

At first, the idea seemed repulsive to Helen ; 
but, when Blanche assured her how Mrs. Du- 
tille had never ceased to mourn her absence 


and her fate, she half promised her to do so. 


The time was now rapidly approaching for 
Mr. Sinclair’s return. He had already been 
apprised of the change in Blanche’s fortune, 
and rejoiced in it for her sake, although he 
wrote: **To me, it matters little. You are, 
and would be the same to me under all cir- 
cumstances.’’ 

Of the cure of his lameness, he never spoke ; 
and Blanche, fearing he had been disap- 
pointed, was careful to avoid all reference 
to it. 

At last, she was summoned to the parlor to 
welcome the wanderer home. She found him 
half extended upon the sofa; and, though she 
bounded towards him, he did not rise to meet 
her, but extended his arms, with such a look 
of love and happiness, that she hesitated not 
in permitting them to embrace her. Neither 
of them spoke for some time. Then Mr. Sin- 
clair, pushing Blanche a little from him, gazed 
long and lovingly upon her. 

‘*You are grown lovelier far than when I 
left you, Blanche. 
you. Do you think me changed ?’’ 

‘Indeed J do!” Blanche. ‘* Why, 


Henry, I should scarce have known you, so 


Prosperity has improved 
said 


ow 1?? 
Ss: 


well are you lookin 
‘*And my lameness, Blanche—you do not 
ask about it. Would you still be mine if I 
told you my travels were to little purpose, 
and I returned even worse than I went ?’’ 
“This is not kind, Henry, so to doubt my 
For your sake, I am sorry for your ill 
I shall have it in my power to prove 


love. 
success. 
to you, incredulous as you are, my entire and 
deep devotion to you.”’ 

** You will be mine !”’ he said, again; “‘then 


you wi.l be mine !’’ 
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‘*Till death do us part,’’ she solemnly ut+ 
tered—‘‘ yours now and forever.’’ 

‘*Then, dearest,’’ he said, rising, ‘‘am I 
repaid for all the suffering I have endured. I 
am not quite cured. This slight limp still 
annoys me; but I know it is not remark- 
able, and that at least it will not cause ridicule 
To Blanche’s surprise, 


in the thoughtless.”’ 





it was scarcely perceptible, and would escape 
the observation of any but the most scrutiniz- 
ing eye. ‘* Will you forgive me, love,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ for not rising when you enterad ? 
My misfortune, you know, made me suspi- 
cious; and I was anxious to discover whether 
you would have been disappointed, had I still 


been lame.”’ 

We have intruded long enough upon the 
lovers. Mr. Sinclair insisted their marriage 
should take place immediately; and, as no 
reasonable objection could be made, his re- 
quest was acceded to. And, in the presence 
of one or two old friends, who had clung to 
them in their adversity, her mother’s family, 
Ilvlen (her husband refused to be present), 
and a few others, Blanche became the wife of 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Helen accompanied them on their wedding 
tour to pay a visit to Mrs. Dutille. The meet- 
ing with her cousins was painful ; but, in the 
constant round of parties given to the bride, 





she seemed to forget her mortification and 
sorrow. 


After accompanying her husband to New 
Orleans, Blanche returned to Philadelphia, 
the scene of her early sorrows and present 
happiness; and years after, when two little 
ones stood by her knee, and she still con- 
tinued blessed in a husband’s love, she looked 
back, and thanked God that, from what had 
appeared to her at the time such a weight of 
sorrow, she had reaped a harvest of joy. 

Mrs. Brandon never regretted having given 
her consent that Blanche should be a govern- 
ess. Helen still sought her happiness amidst 
the gayeties and follies of fashion until her 
health failed her, when she was too glad to 
repair to the home of her girlhood to find that 
love and sympathy for which she had looked 
Her husband still con- 
Blanche, 


in vain elsewhere. 
tinues his career of dissipation. 
since her marriage, has occasionally met him ; 
but he even yet avoids her. Julia bids fair to 
follow her sister’s example. She had not 
Blanche’s experience to teach her wisdom. 
She did not need it, as her future hus- 
band met both her mother’s and sister’s ap- 
proval. 

Mrs. Brandon can now, like Blanche, look 
back upon the past, and learn from it that 
sometimes beneath what appears to us as 
mountains of trouble are concealed well- 
springs of joy. 


——__ -~ 2 0 & eo __—— 


THE OLD TIME 


BY Tf. 8. 


GRANDFATHER. 


ARTHUR. 


(See plate.) 


Dear old man! He was a gentleman of the 
old school, ripened by age and experience. I 
see him now, as I look back through more 
than forty years, with his courtly garments 
and courtly manners; his cheerful counte- 
nance and cheerful words ; his manly bearing 
and elegant address. He had seen the world 
in most of its aspects ; had served his country 
both as a statesman and a soldier ; had braved, 
in his time, peril by land and peril by sea; 
yet, in growing older, he had grown gentler 
and more refined. The attrition of life had 
polished, instead of abrading the surface of 
his character and marring its beauty. At 





seventy, he was the model of an old man. 


‘Grandfather Deeting,’’ he was called by 


the half score of boys and girls in the third 
generation, from two years old and upwards, 
who spent many weeks of each recurring win- 
ter and summer at the old homestead, to be 
remembered long afterwards as the happiest 
times in all their lives. It was a pleasant 
sight to see him amid these grandchildren. 
With the boys he was almost a boy again. He 
entered into all their sports, and encouraged 
them to activity that bordered sometimes on 
daring. He had hisgishing tackle, and went 
with them to the river; his boat, and accom- 
panied them on water excursions, and pic- 
nics at the islands. There was only one thing 
in which Grandfather Deering did not meet 
the wishes of his darling boys. As he ad- 
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vanced in years, the old man grew tender- 
hearted. He had been something of a sports- 
man in his younger days: but now, the sight 
of a bird, instead of creating a desire to shatter 
its beautiful body with a leaden shower, awak- 
ened feelings of admiration. 

‘*Don’t harm the bird,’’ he would say to 
his grandsons. ‘‘They have an equal right 
with you to life and enjoyment.’’ 

But boys have a passion for fowling-pieces, 
and are destructives by nature. Grandfather 
Deering’s boys were no exceptions to this rule. 
They begged for guns; but the old man, so 
indulgent in all things else, was unyielding in 
this. 

**No, no, no,’? he would answer their im- 
portunities—“ not a bird shall be harmed here. 
I love them too well. Shame on you, boys, 
for being so cruel-minded! Is pleasure so 
rare, that you must seek it in the destruction 
of life? I shall have to send you all home 
again, I see. You are not happy at Grand- 
father Deering’s.”’’ 

And so he would conquer. The little girls, 
his granddaughters, were an especial delight 
to the old man. He saw their mothers’ child- 
hood revived in them; and that must have 
restored in almost living freshness the sainted 
image of one these fragrant human blossoms 
had never seen. 

Grandfather Deering was not a childish, but 
amanly old man. To the last he retained all 
the accomplishments of early and middle life. 
In company, his graceful attention to ladies 
was in marked contrast with the awkward 
restraints, cold reserve, or almost offensive 
indifference so often witnessed in those who 
are advanced in years. With young men, 
whose society he liked, he was affable, cour- 
teous, and free from dogmatism. His mind 
was active and progressive; and, though old 
in years, he was young in thought and feeling. 
It pleased him to note the ardor of impulse in 
young men, and his aim was to direct, never 
to restrain it. He was always ready to excuse 
their errors; to sympathize with them in dis- 
appointment ; to help them upwards by kind 
words, instead of depressing them by cold dis- 
couragements. With young ladies he was 
neither critical nor cynical. The new aspects 
of fashion never disturbed him, though he 
had not changed his own style of dress for 
more than twenty years. How gayly, and 
with what fond familiarity, would the sweet 
maidens gather around the dear old man in 
every company where he appeared. They 





felt no restraint—no repulsion—but were 
drawn to him by an attraction of affinity. It 
was youth and beauty clustering about ripened 
age, mellow and luscious. 

It is now many years since this old time 
grandfather passed away and left behind him 
the fragrant odor of an almost perfect life. 
But there are hundreds yet living who will 
recognize him in the brief sketch we have 
given. Would that there were many such old 
time grandfathers! The world needs them. 


—~- vee —— 


SYMPATHETIC INKS. 

By means of these, we may carry on a cor- 
respondence which is beyond the discovery of 
all not in the secret. With one class of these 
inks, the writing becomes visible only when 
moistened with a particular solution. Thus, 
if we write with a solution of sulphate of iron, 
the letters are invisible. On the receipt of 
the letter, you rub over the sheet a feather or 
sponge, wet with solution of nut-galls, and the 
letters burst forth into sensible being at once. 

If we write with a solution of sugar of lead, 
and you moisten with a sponge or pencil dipped 
in water impregnated with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, the letters will appear with metallic 
brilliancy. 

If we write with a weak solution of sulphate 
of copper, and you apply ammonia, the letters 
assume a beautiful hue. When the ammonia 
evaporates, as it does on exposure to the sun 
or fire, the writing disappears, but may be re- 
vived again as before. 

If you write with oil of vitriol very much 
diluted, so as to prevent its destroying the 
paper, the manuscript will be invisible except 
when held to the fire, when the letters will 
appear black. 

Write with cobalt dissolved in diluted mu- 
riatic acid; the letters will be invisible when 
cold, but when warmed they will appear a 
bluish green. 

We are almost sure that our secrets thus 
written will not be brought to the knowledge 
of a stranger, because he does not know the 
solution which was used in writing, and there- 
fore knows not what to apply to bring out the 
letters. 

Other forms of elective affinity produce 
equally novel results. Thus, two invisible 
gases, when combined, form sometimes a visi- 
ble solid. Muriatic acid and ammonia are ex- 


| amples; also ammonia and carbonic acid. 











OUR TWO GIFTS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


(Concluded from page 211.) 


SevERAL weeks passed away without my 
seeing Wallace Hunter, though I knew he was 
still in the village. The Squire recovered 
from his illness; but we held undisturbed 
possession of our house, although Rachel and 
I were restless, and apprehensive of some 
impending evil, for it seemed highly probable 
the young man would revenge himself by 
ejecting us at once from our home. 

But the summer wore into autumn; and, as 
we were not disturbed, our hearts began to 
take courage. 

One evening, early in October, I had gone 
out to see a neighbor, whom I found quite ill; 
and I remained much longer than I antici- 
pated. It was nearly nine o’clock when I 
started for home; and, during my visit, thick 
clouds had gathered over the sky, and a wild, 
strong wind was rushing through the lonely 
lane that led to my home. I was hurrying 
along, with a feeling of unusual timidity, for 
the wind shrieked dismally through the oaks 
and pines, when suddenly a man turned round 
a sharp angle of the road, and passed me. I 
scarcely looked at him, though my heart gave 
a sudden bound as we confrented each other. 

‘Madeline! Madeline Starr! is that you?’’ 

The stranger could not have gone past me 
more than two yards when he called out these 
words ; and I recognized the voice of Wallace 
Hunter. It held me spellbound a moment; 
and my next impulse was to run from him ; 
He was at my side be- 
He seized 


but it was too late. 
fore I had advanced three steps. 
my hand eagerly. ‘I have watched and 
waited for this meeting many days, Madeline,’’ 
he said. ‘How could you treat me as you 
did that day ?’’ 

His tones were a combination of affection 
and reproach. 

‘*Mr. Hunter’’—-vainly attempting to with- 
draw my hand—‘‘I assure you I have no wish 
to retract one word that I spoke then, and 
must desire you torefrain from any attentions 
which it would disgrace me now to receive.”’ 

‘*Madeline ! Madeline!’’ he cried out, im- 


petuously, ‘‘ why will you be so cold, so cruel 
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to the man that loves you better than any- 
thing on earth ?’’ 

‘Not another word, Wallace Hunter! It 
degrades me to listen to you. Let me go.”’ 

** Not till you have heard what I say. You 
know, Madeline, you are in my power—that 
one word of mine would take from you, to- 
morrow, the roof that shelters you, and send 
you homeless and unprotected into the world.”’ 

‘*Well, then, speak it, Wallace Hunter. 
The God of my father will not forget his pro- 
mises. Do the worst that you can tothe poor 
and the fatherless. I do not fear you, for oh, 
there is one thing that I love more than I do 
my home, and that is the right.’’ 

He stepped back, and looked at me silently 
a moment, though he did not reiinquish my 
hand. 

Just then, the young moon sailed through 
a rift in the clouds overhead, and looked down 
steadily upon us. 

** Madeline Starr,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘ you 
are a strange girl; and I do not understand 
the power you have gained overme. But so 
I think of you by day, and dream of 
you by night. Iwant you, and cannot be 
happy without you. If it were not for the 
great social disparity between us—But no 
matter. My father will storm and swear; and 
my mother will shriek and faint. Il] meet it 
all. Forgive me, Madeline, if carried away by 
my feelings. I have spoken disrespectfully. 
Any man might be proud of your beauty, 
your grace, your refinement in any circle. 
Madeline Starr, will you be my wife ?’’ 

I believe the man was in earnest at that 
moment; and, under any circumstances, a 
woman should answer such a question re- 
spectfully. ‘‘No, Wallace Hunter,’’ I an- 
swered, firmly; ‘‘I can never be your wife. 
I cannot now determine how I might once 


it is. 


have received a proposition of this nature; 
but your conversation of last summer pre- 
cluded the possibility of my listening to it 
now a moment. J do not, and I never can love 
you. Besides that, I could never accept a man 
who gave me to understand he was degrading 
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Once for all, 
Leave me to 


himself by making me his wife. 
our life-paths lie widely apart. 
walk mine in peace.’’ 

‘*T never shall do that, Madeline,’’ he an- 
grily retorted. ‘‘If entreaties won’t avail, 
threats shall; if you won’t listen to my pray- 
ers, you shall feel my power; if you won’t 
accept the home I offer you, you shall be 
turned out of yours as soon as the law can 
effect it; and then, when you stand houseless 
and penniless in the world, I wonder what 
will become of all your pride and obstinacy. 
You who have rejected my love shall find 
what my hate is.”’ 

‘Well, your threats cannot terrify me into 
a lie. You may execute them with all the 
success and prosperity of the wicked; but re- 
member that Madeline Starr would choose 
starvation sooner than become your wife. 
You have my answer. Now let me go.’’ 

**Never! never with those words on your 
lips.”’ 

The young man paused, for just then a 
horse and rider dashed round the angle of the 
lane. Almost involuntarily I shrieked out: 
‘*Help me! oh, help me!’’ for my strength 
was giving way; and I was terrified at the 
man’s violent manner. 

The horse was drawn up suddenly; the 
rider sprang off; and just then the moon 
plunged through the wrappings of cloud again. 

‘* What does this mean ?’’ called a loud, 
stern voice. ‘*‘ Who is it demands my assist- 
ance? Wallace Hunter, is it possible ?’’ 

The tone changed into one of profoundest 
surprise. 

‘Why, Herman Graves!’’ responded the 
other, in a tone of mingled surprise and mor- 
tification, ‘‘ where in the world did you drop 
from ?’’ 

‘From Boston. 
house, having missed the stage. 


I was going up to your 
But what in 
the world does all this mean ?”’ 

‘Nothing; only Miss Starr, an acquaint- 
ance of mine, was quite terrified’’—speaking 
very rapidly—‘‘ because I came suddenly 
It’s a 
rich joke, any how, that she should have been 
alarmed at the sight of an old friend. Made- 


upon her in this out-of-the-way place. 


line, shall I wait upon you home?” 

I think my reply must have been an inco- 
herent one, for I was dizzy and bewildered ; 
but I waited no longer. I darted from them 
with a feeling of intense relief; and in five 
minutes I reached my own door. 

The next day, I was ill, owing to the excite- 
I could think of 


ment I had undergone. 





nothing else, although I did not mention it to 
Rachel, for I feared to distress her. But I 
was certain Squire Hunter’s son would exe- 
cute his threat, and that, in a little while, we 
should be houseless. 
whom I could appeal in this emergency. Plan 
after plan suggested itself to my mind, to be 
dismissed as futile and hopeless; so I prayed 
the old prayer of which we all have so much 
need as we walk through the valleys, ‘‘ God, 
help us !’’ 

I had recognized the gentleman who had 


There was no one to 


come so opportunely to my aid, last evening, 
as soon as his cousin pronounced the name 
of Herman Graves. I had not seen him since 
that afternoon away down in my childhood 
when he and his betrothed chatted with us 
under the hop-vine. But I owed him a great 
debt of gratitude; and his memory had ever 
dwelt like fragrance How I 
longed to see him! but, I thought, ‘‘he has 


in my heart. 
probably forgotten me.’’ 

That night, however, Rachel brought up to 
my room a message that a gentleman below 
wished tosee me. ‘I did not recognize him,’’ 
she said; ‘“‘but you know my eyes are so 
weak.”’ 

So I went down, and met Herman Graves. 


He 


was somewhat older and more manly-looking ; 


The ten years had little changed him. 


but his eyes were as searching, and his smile 
‘* You 
swering my glance, and extending his hand. 
‘*Of course I do, Mr. Graves; but I am 
greatly surprised to find you recognize me.” 
**T should not do this ; but I remember the 
name. 
Then we sat down together, and chatted a 


as bright as ever. know me ?’’—an- 


You are greatly altered.’’ 


long time, as if we were old acquaintances. I 
told him of Lucius’s absence, and of his ad- 
vancement in his profession ; and then I sang 
and played to him. ‘‘My prophecy has been 
verified,’ he said. 
it?” 

‘No; for it formed the first great landmark 
of my life.”’ 

Afterwards, he alluded to our meeting, the 
previous evening. ‘‘I did not like Wallace’s 
manner last night,’’ he said ; ‘‘ and your tone 
was not simply that of a person suddenly 
alarmed. I know something of his nature. 
We hardly spoke of the matter after you left, 
But you 


** You have not forgotten 


for he seemed anxious to avoid it. 
believe I am your friend. Will you not trust 
me, and tell me all the circumstances of your 
acquaintance with my cousin ?”’ 

Herman Graves was a man that invariably 
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I told him everything 
He listened silently 


inspired confidence. 
that you know, reader. 
most of the time; but once or twice he rose 
up, and paced the room, as a man will under 
strong excitement. 

As I concluded, with a burst of tears I could 
not repress, he came and laid his hand on my 
head, very much as it had lain among my 
curls ten years before. ‘* Do not cry, Made- 
line, my little protégée,’’ he said, very, very 
kindly. ‘‘I pledge you my word that you 
shall suffer no more from this thing. I have 
some influence with the Squire; and it shall 
be exerted in your behalf. 
me. Be happy in your home, for you shall 
retain it.”’ 

I hope my looks thanked Herman Graves, 
for my lips could not then. 

Before he left, he told me that his wife was 
in New York, that her health had been failing 
for the last two years, and that they were soon 
to start for Europe. He was making a hur- 
ried visit to his relatives, because of some 
business relations which he had contracted 
with the Squire. m 

That night, after our guest had departed, I 
told Rachel all that had transpired in my in- 
terview with him; and we thanked God for 
the friend he had sent us. 

Two days later, the gentleman called again. 
**T had a long interview with the Squire 
yesterday,’’ he said; ‘‘and his pride took 
the alarm at once when I disclosed to him the 
proposal his son had made for your hand. 
Of course, he could not see, as I could, that 
your acceptance of his offer would confer an 
honor upon Wallace Hunter of which he is 
utterly unworthy. jut we have arranged, 
between ourselves, that the young man shall 
take a journey at once to South America to 
inspect a business firm with which his father 
is largely connected. He is fond of travelling, 
and will not demur, as he has no suspicions 
of the motives which prompt this journey. 
Indeed, he does not dream that you and I are 
in the slightest degree acquainted. But here, 
my dear Miss Madeline, is something that 
may interest you.’’ And the speaker drew a 
note from his pocket-book, and placed it in 
my hands. It was a lease of our land for 
the next five years, duly signed and sealed by 
the Squire. 

‘Oh, how can I ever thank you!’’ I cried, 
with a burst of joyous tears. 

‘* By never speaking of the matter at all,’’ 
he said; ‘‘and now sing me one song, and 
then I must bid you a last ‘God bless you,’ 


You may trust. 











for in two hours I must be on my road to 
New York.’’ 


Two years had passed. For me, they had 
been very tranquil, very pleasant ones, a time 
of mental nourishing and growth. All the 
time I could spare from my school duties, 
which had grown more remunerative, and 
somewhat less arduous, I had devoted to 
music, and my teachers said I had made great 
proficiency inthis. Indeed, competent judges 
had assured me I could reap both laurels and 
thousands if I would go upon the stage. 

But I knew it would break Rachel’s heart 
to have me leave her; so 1 continued to give 
music lessons, and play the organ in the little 
brown stone church on the green; and my life 
among the valleys, where the springs gushed 
coolly, and the sweet flowers blossomed, was 
happier than many who walked on the high- 
ways, with the brightness and the pomp all 
about them. 

Rachel had never entirely regained her 
health, but rest from care and labor had done 
much for this; and her eyesight was now so 
far restored that she could see for an hour 
together. 

Of Wallace Hunter I knew little. Our paths 
had never crossed each other’s again, but 
rumor said he had become greatly enamored 
of a Spanish lady in South America. She was 
young, beautiful, high born, and an heiress. 
Her father, a courtly old Spaniard, with some 
of the noblest blood of the country in his 
veins, was opposed to the American’s suit, 
but his daughter reciprocated the attachment 
of her northern lover; and Wallace hoped to 
overcome her father’s prejudices to their 
union. The young people would probably 
have eloped; but the lady was heiress to a 
large fortune, and such a course would, most 
likely, have induced her father to disinherit 
her. 

Lucius was still at Rome, shining in his 
art. He wrote very confidently, very hopo- 
fully. For him, the future seemed to hold 
out many golden promises. 

The shadows of the summer evening gath- 
ered slowly about me as I sat in our little 
parlor, and pulled away the long golden tubes 
of honeysuckle that gleamed like stars around 
the window; while my thoughts wandcred 
down into my childhood, and up to God, with 
great thankfulness for His mercies of the 
present. 

At last, I rose up, and went to the piano. 
I played and sang a long time, for my heart 
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was full of music that night, as the birds that 
slept among the woodland boughs would be 
the next morning. 

As the last notes of one of my favorite songs 
shivered slowly through the old room, a loud 
eager voice at the door shouted: ‘‘ Encore! 
encore !’’ 

I sprang up with a shriek of alarm. The 
next moment a pair of strong arms were 
gathered about me: ‘‘ Madeline, my sister 
Madeline !’”? And Lucius had come back to 
me. It was long before I could believe it was 
anything but a dream, this blessed, blessed 
reality. He had returned quite suddenly, 
having executed some pictures at Rome, 
which had at once earned him considerable 
celebrity ; and he had made some engagements 
with an artist of great reputation in New 
York, which promised to be as remunerative 
as they certainly were flattering to his talents. 

He had changed considerably, this brother 
of mine, during the years we had been sepa- 
rated. I saw this as I drew him to the light 
in the little sitting-room where Rachel had 
toiled for us all through our childhood, and 
looked at him through my tears. He had 
grown somewhat taller, and a great deal 
darker ; but the old smile brightened across 
his finely cut lips, and softened the dark eyes 
above them. 

“Oh, Lucius, my precious brother! You 
look nobler, you are grown handsomer than 
ever,’’ I said, bowing down my head on his 
shoulder. 

For two weeks, he was with us. Oh, there 
was happiness, deep and heartfelt, in that 
old house among the locusts, happiness of 
which you can better imagine than I can write! 

One afternoon, when my brother and I 
walked among the rows of currant bushes 
at the foot of our garden, I related to him the 
story of my acquaintance with Wallace Hun- 
ter. There were passages at which his brow 
darkened, and his cheek paled. ‘If I could 
lay my hands on the villain for a half hour !”” 
he muttered. 

‘Lucius! Lucius! you would not do him 
any harm! Has not God said, ‘ Vengeance is 
mine’’’? 


‘*There, now, Rover, you good-for-nothing ! 
you ’ve upset all my blackberries !’’ And the 
young lady knelt in the little wood-path, and 
lifted up the dainty little wicker-basket she 
had placed there, while tying on the straw 
hat which the wind had almost taken from 


her head. 
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** Pardon me, miss ; but Iam the delinquent, 
instead of your dog here. I did not see your 
basket until I inadvertently trod on it.” 

She had risen up, that fair girl, witha little 
exclamation of surprise and alarm at my 
brother’s first words; and the bright blood 
was beating up into her cheeks, as she dis- 
covered her mistake. 

Annie Hunter, the Squire’s only daughter, 
was a beautiful girl; but her beauty, like her 
character, was gentle and sweet, with nothing 
brilliant or dashing about it. She reminded 
one of those fair, drooping, graceful lilies 
which we gather at midsummer in the heart 
of some quiet pond that sleeps among the 
hills. 

‘* The loss of my blackberries is of no conse- 
quence, sir; and if ‘ Rover’ has had one scold- 
ing he didn’t deserve, I assure you he has 
gone without an infinite number that he did,’’ 
answered the soft voice of the lady. And she 
patted the head of the noble animal, as he 
brushed it against her dress, with a hand so 
small and fair that it could not fail to at- 
tract the attention of one who loved and re- 
joiced in all beauty, as did my brother. 

‘But I ought to pay the penalty of my 
carelessness. If you will permit me, I’ll 
promise to do this in half an hour,’’ answered 
Lucius, as he lifted the basket from the 
ground. ‘There is a small field, only a few 
rods from here at our right, where the berries 
grow very large and plentifully.’’ 

The young lady at first energetically but 
politely declined this; but when Lucius in- 
sisted, and told her his name, which now en- 
joyed considerable local celebrity, she at last 
consented. He did not need to inquire the 
lady’s name, for he recognized at once the 
fair sweet face, with its blue eyes and bur- 
nished hair, that used to beam like a sunbeam 
out of the Squire’s carriage when it passed 
our house. 

So they went into the woods a short dis- 
tance, and gathered the blackberries, getting 
very well acquainted meanwhile. 

After this, the two met several times in 
their walks, and at the houses of mutual 
acquaintances ; and once my brother accompa- 
nied the young lady home. They were evi- 
dently pleased with each other, though Lucius 
scarcely ever spoke of her to Rachel or to me. 


‘‘Annie Hunter, I’m ashamed of you. 
You’ve been disgracing yourself and your 
family at a shocking rate!’? The Squire 


burst into his wife’s room one morning, with 
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these words, and threw his corpulent person 
into the first easy chair. 

‘*Why, papa, what do you mean ?’’ asked 
Annie, putting down the paper she was read- 
ing, and lifting her large, wondering eyes to 
the Squire. 

‘Yes; what in the world is the matter, 
John? I do declare, you’re quite enough to 
frighten the lifeout of me! Isha’n’t get over 
this all day,’’ said Mrs. Hunter, in a tone 
made up of languor and vexation, as she drew 
her India shawl more closely around her per- 
son, and placed her canary’s cage on the table 
beside her. 

** Matter! matter! enough, I can tell you, 
madam,’’ loudly retorted the Squire, ‘‘ when 
our daughter receives the attentions of a 
dressmaker’s brother, and I am congratulated 
cai the flattering circumstance !’’ 

** Merciful man !’’—with a deprecating pan- 
tomime of her jewelledhands. ‘‘ Annie, what 
do you mean’? Have you so far forgotten 
your family and your position as to bear 5 our- 
self after this fashion ?’’ 

**T hav’n’t lowered myself’’—with a good 
deal of spirit—‘‘or you either, in the least. 
Lucius Starr is an artist and a genius, a man 
whose attentions any woman has cause to be 
proud of.’’ 

**I believe the girl’s in love with him; 
upon my word I do!”’’ ejaculated the Squire, 
getting up from his chair, and pacing the 
room. ‘* The low-born beggar, who lives in 
that old brown hut we used to pass on our 
road to Woodbridge! One thing is certain: 
If you ever walk another step with him, Annie 
Hunter, I’ll lock you up stairs for the next 
six months, and give him a horsewhipping 
he ’ll remember twice as loxg. I thought, 
when I sent Wallace off, I’d got rid of those 
people.”’ 

Just then—and it was well for Annie—a 
carriage-load of unexpected guests arrived, to 
whom the Squire and his lady were desirous 
of showing special attention; and it was 
really surprising to see how soon the gentle- 
man regained his equanimity, and his lady 
recovered her spirits. 

But fair Annie Hunter hastened up to her 
own room, and sat there a long time, with the 
tears dripping through her fingers. She did 
not fear greatly her father’s coarseness or his 
threats, for she was accustomed to his ebul- 
litions of temper. But a secret door that 
morning had swung open in her own heart; 
and, looking in, she had seen who stood there. 

The next week, my brother went to New 








York; and he did not meet the Squire’s 
daughter again. 


Late in the following winter, I made my 
first visit to New York. Lucius had been 
quite successful in his profession, and was 
very desirous of having me with him; and of 
course this visit was a very important epoch 
in my own life. 

One afternoon, I visited his rooms, and was 
deeply absorbed in gazing on a country scene 
in England. There was of course nothing 
grand or startling about it; but the sunset 
light lay warm and golden over far-stretching 
meadows, over waving corn-fields, and green 
hills dimpled with blossoms. There was a 
low-roofed cottage, too, with cattle browsing, 
and golden-haired children playing about it; 
while the winds seemed lazily fluttering 
through the foamy hawthorn blossoms and 
the thick roses that grew over the old brown 
porch. 

**T love this picture, Lucius,’ I said. ‘It 
is like some songs and some lines stealing 
into one’s heart, unconsciously, with its quiet 
influence and beauty, and leaving there its 
blessing and its fragrance.’’ 

** You have expressed just what I have /elt 
while looking on the picture.”’ 

The voice was not thatof Lucius. I turned 
suddenly. There was a significant smile on 
the lips and in the dark, searching eyes; and 
I knew Herman Graves. He had heard all my 
remark, for Lucius had stepped into an adjoin- 
ing apartment. 

After the first expressions of surprise and 
delight were over, I asked: ‘‘And Mrs. 
Graves, is she with you?’ 

His brow saddened. 

**No. My Nellie sleeps peacefully her last 
sleep among the vineyards by the Rhine. She 
left us a year ago, very peacefully, as those do 
who die in the Lord.”’ 

And then I thought of her as she stood in 
her girlish beauty, that summer afternoon, 
under the hop-vine, and smiled over me with 
her soft, tender eyes; and, sitting down, I 
wept very mournful tears for fair Ellen Graves. 
And then Lucius entered the room; and my 
heart was very full of sisterly pride as I intro- 
duced him to his benefactor. 

I need not say the meeting on both sides 
was a very warm one; and, during my visit 
in New York, the young men became much 
attached to each other. 

When Lucius returned, the next summer, 
he brought Herman Graves with him. Oh, 
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what delightful days we had in the old brown 
house, that I would not have exchanged for a 
palace—days that were themselves songs and 
paintings ! 

One afternoon, when Lucius was absent on 
some business, and Rachel had gone'to visit a 
sick neighbor, our guest and I were left quite 
alone. He read poems, and I sang songs for 
awhile; and then we went to the back door, 
and watched the great purple sheet of sunsat 
unroll in the west, and thought with how 
great pomp and glory the ‘‘day was married 
unto the night.’’ And then, looking at him, 
my thoughts went back to that long gone 
afternoon in my childhood when Herman and 
I stood there together, and the wind rumpled 
the leaves of the hop-vine softly as his fingers 
rumpled the curls of my hair. I thought, 
too, of her who stood by his side in her youth, 
and grace, and beauty, whose blue eyes shone 
down then on the Madeline on earth, who 
walked now among the green mosses and the 
purple meadows with the Madeline in heaven. 
Such a thought, too, must have stolen into 
the heart of Herman Graves, for he laid his 
hand on my hair in the old grave, half-caress- 
ing way, and smiled in my eyes that beautiful 
smile of his that warms and softens his proud 
face, that shows at once, with all his man- 
hood, he has that something ‘‘ of a woman in 
his heart, without which, no man’s nature is 
perfected.”’ 

‘““What are you thinking of?’ I asked, 
pulling down some of the hop-leaves with my 
restless fingers. 

“I was thinking that, if Nellie were to come 
here now, and look down in my heart, and 
read what is written there, she would say to 
you: ‘Madeline, will you take my name and 
place to him?’ ”’ 

I looked up in profound astonishment, and 
read in his face what, from his words, I had 
failed to comprehend. 

My reply was a very ill conceived and awk- 
wardly expressed one, to the effect that Nellie 
would be very unlike most wives if she gave 
such advice to any woman. 

‘““Nellie was the wife of my youth,’ an- 
swered Herman Graves, very solemnly; ‘‘ and 
I loved her with all its fervor and its tender- 
ness; but now God has taken her from me. 
May not my manhood haveits lovetoo? You 
speak rightly, Madeline. Nellie is not like 
most women ; but she is like all angels.’’ 

He paused for an answer; but I had none 
to give him; only I felt my heart springing, 
and my cheeks burning as they had never 





burned in July, among the blackberry fields. 
He leaned down closer to me, so close that I 
heard every syllable of his whisper: ‘‘ Made- 
line, if Nellie should say to you those words, 
how should you answer her ?”’ 

I looked up in his face. There are seasons 
in life when a man and a woman must be truth- 
ful toward each other, as they will be toward 
everybody at God’s judgment, and so my 
soul answered Herman Graves: ‘‘I should 
say to her, I will take your place, God helping 
me, Nellie.’’ 

He did not speak; he only drew me to his 
heart. The sun sank behind the hills, and 
the day had gone down into night: but oh, 
a day had arisen in our hearts that should 
never go down until death darkened it! 


Three days later, Herman returned to New 
York in company with Lucius; and, in their 
journey there, my brother learned he would 
soon call him by a dearer name than friend. 

Lucius did not see Annie Hunter during 
his visit home; for the whole family were ab- 
sent, passing the heat of the summer at some 
fashionable watering-place. It was rumored 
that the Squire had sent for his son to return, 
and that he had, for the last year, pliwnged 
into speculations that would ruin a million- 
aire, if they did not prove fortunate ones. 

It was late in May, the ‘‘month of blos- 
soms,’’ that Herman and i entered into that 
‘*new covenant.’’ It was in the old village 
church, before the very altar where, eighty 
years ago, my grandfather and grandmother 
had said over that same marriage service, 
that Herman and I were first called ‘‘ husband 
and wife;’’ and I went home to the house 
where they had gone too, and lived and died. 

It was not a gay wedding. Only Lucius, and 
Rachel, and the friends that loved me best 
were with me. 

The Squire’s family did not learn of our 
marriage until they came back, for they 
passed the winter at the South, and when 
they returned in June, our cottage was closed 
for the summer. 


One year I had been a wife. My house, in 
the suburbs of New York, was a very elegant 
one—a brown stone cottage, with bay-win- 
dows, and pillars, and porticoes—and under 
its roof were gathered the three dearest to me 
on earth. 

One day, however, in the first waking up of 
June, my husband came home early to tea. 
I had been quite alone all the afternoon, for 
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Rachel had discovered some third cousin of 
lers in the city, whom she had gone to visit ; 
and, for the first time since my marriage, I 
had been a little sad, a little lonely. 

‘““Why, Madeline, my wife! what is the 
matter ?’’ 

I did not know he was by my side until his 
voice told me of it. I sat before my piano, 
with my face buried in the arms I had lain 
on top. 

‘* Well, Herman !’’—springing up—‘‘I didn’t 
expect to see you for this half hour. Nothing 
is the matter with me, now you are come.”’ 

** But before I had come ?”’ 

“Oh, I was just a little bit lazy and en- 
nuied. It’s the spring weather, I suspect.’’ 

** Quite likely itis. You are looking pale 
to-day. I believe you are homesick—home- 
sick for the daisies and robins of Mapleton.’’ 

I laughed. 

‘You were a poor, deluded man, Herman 
Graves, when you took a poor little country 
blossom, and transplanted her to the city, in 
the vain hope that she’d bloom into new 
beauty, and outshine the gorgeous blossoms 
among which you placed her. A daisy’s a 
daisy, and can’t be anything else, no matter 
how many roses and tulips ar. bout her.”’’ 

He caught me in his arms. 

** And a lily ’s a lily, fairer than either rose 
or tulip; and no transplanting from meadow, 
brook, or woodland-hollow can make it any- 
thing but a pure, fragrant, beautiful exotic. 
Pack up your effects in a hurry, my Madeline, 
for next week we start for it.’’ 

** Next week, Herman? Oh, I am so glad !’’— 
clapping my hands. ‘I shall hear the birds 
sing, every morning, among the lilac-bushes, 
and braid the apple-blossoms, that swing 
against the south window, in my hair. And 
the roses must be budding, by this time, 
round the side porch. Won’t we all have 
good times in the old house ?”’ 

But just then there was a summons for 
Herman. He came back to me with a greatly 
sobered face. He had received a message that 
Squire Hunter had suddenly died in a fit of 
apoplexy. 

‘He was my Nellie’s uncle; and I must be 
in Mapleton, on Monday, to attend the fu- 
neral.’’ 

** And Wallace, is he there ?’’ I asked, with 
a kind of shudder. 

** Yes—he and his beautiful southern wife. 
For your sake, even now, I shrink from shak- 
ing hands with him. My dear Madeline, are 





you ill? You will surely take cold there on 
the wet grass.’’ 


It was late in the summer, and early in the 
evening, when I had been down to the post- 
office for letters, as my husband and brother 
had been absent nearly a week. There were 
none there; and, greatly disappointed, I was 
hurrying home, for the day had been rainy, 
and the night was not clear, when I suddenly 
discovered a woman’s figure crouched down 
under a large oak by the roadside. Her white 
dress was draggled with rain; and altogether 
there was an expression of hopelessness and 
suffering in her attitude that struck to my 
heart. When I spoke to her, she lifted up 
her face—her face that was like a crushed 
lily ; and I staggered back. 

‘IT need not marry him; need I?’ she 
whispered, wildly clasping her hands. ‘‘ They 
say I must, next week; and I hate him. He 
is an old man, older than my father. But 
you see he owed him that great debt; and 
Wallace and mamma will have no pity; so I 
must be sold to pay it. Oh! can’t you save 
me? can’t you save me?’’ 

‘*Come home with me, Annie Hunter,” I 
said, through my tears. I knew her, though 
we had never spoken before. I saw, too, that 
the girl’s troubles had driven her to the verge 
of insanity, and that she knew not what she 
was saying. But I succeeded. She went 
home with me; and Rachel and I placed her 
in bed. 

Soon afterwards, Herman and Lucius ar- 
rived. We held alongconsultation. At last, 
it was decided that Herman should go up to 
the brick house, and acquaint Annie’s rela- 
tives with her whereabouts and her illness. 

Her brother was greatly provoked and mor- 
tified, for he remembered the past, and in- 
sisted upon his sister’s being brought home 
immediately. But Herman was resolute here, 
though, of course, he did not acquaint his 
cousin with what Annie had revealed to me. 

On that same night, Lucius made a revela- 
tion that overwhelmed me with surprise. For 
three years, Annie Hunter’s fair face had been 
the dream and the inspiration of the young 
artist ! 

** And you never told any one this, Lucius, 
my brother ?’’ 

‘*No. I felt certain that, sooner or later, I 
should have a name and a position to offer 
her that her father and brother would not 
treat with scorn. It was foolish, perhaps, to 
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wait for this; but you know my pride. Oh, 
Madeline, I cannot lose her now !”’ 

** And you shall not. Trust me, Lucius.’’ 

In the morning, Annie Hunter awakened in 
her right mind; and, sitting by her bedside, 
with her hands in mine, I told her—oh, reader, 
you can imagine all a sister’s love told her! 

In the morning, her mother and a domestic 
Wallace, for very good reasons, 
She promised to re- 


came for her. 
did not present himself. 
turn that evening ; and they vainly attempted 
to change her determination. 

And she did return, with a very pale face, 
but a new dignity in her voice and step. She 
returned with one who had the right and title 
to protect her, for Lucius was her husband.* 
Of her brother’s rage and her mother’s cha- 
grin, I have now neither time nor space to 
write. The old man they had intended for 
her husband instituted a suit against them ; 


but the Squire’s affairs were involved in 





* The writer is by no means an advocate of clandestine 
marriages or elopements. Circumstances may justify 
them sometimes; but, as they are usually consummated 
in haste and rashness, so they are frequently produc- 
tive of unhappiness. ‘‘ Marrying in haste to repent at 
leisure”’ is an old adage; but it epitomizes the history of 
many lives. 





almost inextricable confusion; and his credit- 
ors obtained very little property. 

Wallace Hunter returned to South America 
with his beautiful but rather lymphatic wife, 
and mother. 

The elder Mrs. Hunter has since married a 
Spanish gentleman of rank and fortune. She 
has forgiven and twice visited her daughter. 

For me, Iam very happy with my husband 
and the two fair children that call me mother ; 
and their lisping words are sweeter to me 
than the songs of the spring robins. 

Lucius, too, is very happy with his fair 
young wife, who bounds into his studio 
every afternoon, a picture herself, to watch 
another picture grow beneath his hand. 

Rachel is with me, restored to health, and 
contented at heart; and it would be very hard 
to tell which the children love the better, 
their aunt or their mother. 

So God has greatly blessed us. The night 
has opened into day ; as, for ‘‘ those that love 
Him,’’ heaven shall open beyond earth, that 
heaven where we hope to hear the new music 
and see the new pictures conceived and exe- 
cuted by the God who gave us ‘Our Two 
Gifts.’’ 





MRS. DAFFODIL’S INTERVIEW WITH A COUNT. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


‘ Awntg,’’ said George, peeping in at my 
door one morning, ‘‘may Icome in? I want 
to talk to you a little while.” 

“« Entrez !’? I replied. And he entered. 
Taking a stool, he placed himself at my feet, 
leaned his head against the window seat, and, 
looking up into my face, burst into a par- 
oxysm of laughter. I was startled, and 
looked uneasily at the glass, expecting to see 
something particularly absurd in my own ap- 
pearance. There was nothing more than 
usual; and, besides, George was too much of 
a gentleman to laugh at me before my face; 
so I resumed my work, and awaited an ex- 
planation. 

‘‘Oh, Annie!’’ he said at last, ‘such fun! 
Excuse my laughing; but it will be too rich.” 
And he began to laugh again. At length he 
composed his face, saying: ‘‘ You know Mon- 
sieur, the Count Lionel de Vaurien?”’ 

act 

‘He wants to marry Mrs. Daffodil!” 
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‘What? Mrs. Daffodil ?”’ 

‘** Positive fact! He has been asking me all 
sorts of questions about her; and I told him 
that she was an exceedingly wealthy but ee- 
centric widow, fancying people wanted her 
money, and feigning the absurdities he wit- 
nessed to keep off fortune-hunters !”’ 

** George !”’ 

‘“You need not look so horrified. It’s all 
in fun. But the cream of the joke is to come; 
he is coming this morning to make his pro- 
posals in form, and try to win her money- 
bags; and as he cannot speak a word of Eng- 
lish, nor she a word of French, I fancy there 
will be some fun. You are to act as inter- 
preter.’’ 

**T won’t!’’ 

‘*Won’tisanaughty word; but if you won’t, 
I will.”’ 

** George !”’ 

**Don’t say George in that pathetic manner. 
I won’t let any harm come of it, though it 
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would serve him right to marry him to her. I 
dare say he’s some barber’s apprentice.”’ 

** But Mrs. Daffodil ?’’ 

‘Ill take care of her; she is in the parlor 
now ; I saw her as I came up. Come down, 
that’s a good girl; I sha’n’t enjoy it one bit if 
there is not some one there. Ninny doesn’t 
speak French, and mother would be shocked ; 
so you are the only available person. Come!’’ 

I went merely, I told him, to prevent mis- 
chief, but really, very much interested in the 
coming interview. 

‘*Mrs. Daffodil,’’ said George, as we entered 
the parlor, ‘‘ have you ever thought of taking 
a successor to Mr. Daffodil ?’’ 

‘Taking a what? There’s no use in taking 
anything to Daffodil; he’s dead this six or 
eight years.”’ 

‘*T mean marrying again.”’’ 

‘*Marrying! Now, Mr. George, who’d care 
about marrying an old woman like me ?’’ 

** You have one suitor now.” 

**One what ?” 

‘One lover. The Count de Vaurien is 
desperately in love with you, and is coming 
to-day to ask your hand and heart !”’ 

Female vanity! female vanity! When will 
you ever loose your hold on your victims? 
Mrs. Daffodil patted her dress, looked in the 
glass, straightened her cap, looked again, and 
then smiling somplacently, said: 

“Do tell! coming to-day? Well, he’s a 
smart young feller enough. I thought he 
was kinder squintin’ at Ninny.’’ 

‘Ninny? Oh no, it is Ninny’s mamma he 
loves, and would make her a countess !”’ 

‘Lor! acountess! Wouldn't the folks up 
at Babbington stare? My gracious !’’ 

A loud ring at the door caused the old lady 
to sit very upright in her chair, fold her 
hands, and assume an air of extreme dignity, 
and so await the appearance of her suitor. 

- Monsieur de Vaurien was an exquisite, a 
Parisian exquisite, with delightful manners, 
a handsome but rather expressionless face, 
and a fine figure, which was always adorned 
by fashion’s latest dress. He spoke to Mrs. 
Daffodil with great empressement, bestowing 
a very polite bow upon George and me as he 
passed us. 

‘*Madame,’’ he said, ‘‘je suis charmé que 
vous avez le complaisance de me permettir 


de vous voir.’’ 
“Hey ?”” 
‘* He says,’’ said George, ‘‘that yourcharms, 
this morning, completely captivate him.’’ 
For the benefit of those of my readers who 








do not understand French, I will give the 
whole interview in English, and as a dialogue. 
Land! (rising and mak- 
ing @ profound courtesy). Thank you, Mr. 
Parleyvous, 1’m sure I’m very much obliged 
to you. How’s all your folks? 

GrorGE (to the Count). Monsieur, Madam 
inquires after your family. 

Count. Iam overpowered by her condescen- 
sion. They are well, and anxiously await her 
coming, should my suit prove propitious. Tell 
her that my heart aches with the intensity of 
devotion I offer at the shrine of her beauty. 

Grorce (to Mrs. D.). He says his head 
aches, from seeing your beauty. 

Mrs. D. Poor fellow! Lor, he’s only 
makin’ out. I ain’t so killing handsome as 
all that comes to. 

Madam declares you overrate her 


Mrs. D. (simpering). 


GEORGE. 


charms. 
Count. Impossible! But will she deign to 
listen to the suit of the humblest of her 


adorers? Every action of my life shall have 
her happiness for its object, if she will glance 
with favor upon me. 

Grorce. He asks you to look at him. He 
says every day he will act for your amuse- 
ment, if you desire it. 

Mrs. D. (looking fixedly at the Count). Act 
like them uproar folks. Lor! ’spose I was to 
have him, I never could understand a word 
he said. 

Grorce. Madam says that the difference of 
language would be a bar to her happiness. 

Count. My sole pleasure, after our union, 
will be to study, with her, her own language, 
rendered more mellifluous by the harmony of 
her voice, and return the obligation by im- 
parting to her the knowledge of my tongue 
necessary to enable her to direct her house- 
hold in dear Paris. 

Georce. The Count says that you shall 
teach him English, and he will tell you how 
to scold the servants. 

Mrs. D. (with dignity). Scold, indeed! 

Count (hastily). Have I been so unfortu- 
nate as to offend my idol? 

Georck. Madam thinks it will be unbe- 
coming her dignity as a countess to direct the 
servants. 

Count. Say to my charmer that there shall 
no care rest upon her, save to adorn her lovely 
person, and listen to the vows of love. I 
swear it. 

Georcse. Monsieur de Vaurien says that 
you shall buy new finery every day, and he 
will admire you in it. 
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Mrs. D. Lors! The idea of going into fur- 
ren parts to live. Gracious! Ask him what 
folks wear in Frenchland. 

GrorcE. Madam desires to know something 
of her style in dress should she live in 
Paris. 

Count. Tell her the milliners, dressmakers, 
and hairdressers shall be taxed to exercise 
their finest tastes, produce their newest fash- 
ions; and no pains shall be spared to make 
her charms shine resplendent in the choice of 
Parisian costume. 

Georce. The Count says that the men wear 
moccasons, leggins, and blankets over their 
shoulders; and the ladies wear full Turkish 
trowsers, short skirts, and large straw hats. 
Annie, what are you laughing at? 

Anniz. The idea of our dear Mrs. Daffodil 
dressed 2 Ja Bloomer ! . 

Mrs. D. Yes! Just fancy me at my time 
of life. Gracious! It’s absurd! I kinder 
thought he weren’t used to wearin’ our kind 
of clothes, his gloves and boots are so tight, 
and his coats look as if they squeezed him 
Ask him what they eat in his place. 
Madam desires to know something 


awful. 

GEORGE. 
of your national dishes. 

Count. The most delicate ragouts and pa- 
tés shall daily tempt her appetite. It shall be 
the delight of my life to contrive dishes for 
her dainty tastes. Oh, I shall revel in the 
exquisite pleasure of being so far of service to 
her! 

GrorGE (aside to me). He ain’t a barber, 
Annie; he’s a cook. (Zo Mrs. D.) The 
Count says that, for dinner, you shall have 
frogs served up with buttermilk; for break- 
fast, steaks of horseflesh; and for supper, 
stewed rags and dog-fish. 


Mrs. D. Ugh! Is ragoothe French for rags, 
George. 

GrorcE. Yes. 

Count. Will madam deign to let me take 


her hand, and hear from her rosy lips some 
encouragement of my suit? 
Grorce. The Count wishes 
whether you are going to have him. 
Mrs. D. (confidentially). Lors! don’t be in 
a hurry; I want to hear some more about the 
Ask him something more. Tell 


you to say 


Frenchies. 
him I hain’t made up my mind. 

Georce. Madam is uncertain. She looks 
upon you with favor; but you must show 
some claim to your title ere she trusts her 
fortune in your hands. Forgive my blunt- 
ness (for the Count was scarlet) ; I speak from 


good motives. 











Count (stammering). Does Madam doubt 
my honor? 

Grorcs. Not at all. 
my dear fellow, and captivate 
(Aside to me.) Now, Annie, for a fine flight of 
imagination. 

Count. My residence is on the banks of the 
Seine, within a few miles of Paris. The edi- 
fice is of white marble, and furnished in a 


my rank and 


Describe your palace, 
her fancy. 


style befitting her beauty. 
( George glanced at me.) The gardens are laid 
out flower fitted to her 
senses ; and it can be our delightful recreation 
to wander in its shady walks and repeat vows 
of eternal constancy. (J was picturing Mrs. D. 


with every charm 


occupied in this way.) Her retinue of servants, 
trained to do her bidding, shall wait her slight- 
est wish, and fly to execute her commands ; 
and I, the humblest of them all, will spend 
my life in trying to make her, a transplanted 
flower, happy in her new home. 

The Count says he lives on the 
And I tell you, in a friendly 


GEORGE. 
banks of a river. 
way, there is always fever and ague, and 
danger of being drowned in such a place. 

Mrs. D. 


searin’ the wits out of me a runnin’ down to 


Lors, yes! And Pete ’d allers be 


the water. Go on; he said lots more than 
that. 

Georce. Yes. 
walk about the garden all day, and tell how 


He said you and he could 


much you thought of one another. 
Mrs. D. Lors, shiftless 
livin’! And I should be tired to death to 
walk about al/ the time. Well, what else? 
He says his servants will train 


what a way 0’ 


GEORGE. 
like the mischief; but you must try to keep 
them in order. And he will wait upon you 
and do the work when you’re shurt of help. 

Mrs. D. Land! A little whipper-snapper 
like him doin’ the work. I never did! 


Grorce. He says you will hear him saying 
how much he loves you from morning till 
night. 

Mrs. D. Sakes alive! ’Twouldn’t do much 
good. He might as well hold his tongue if I 


don’t understand a word he says. Oh, George! 
find out if he’s got any ma, or pa, or any- 
thing. 
Grorcr. Madam desires to know something 
of your family. 
My parents are dead, 
and I am an only child. But my aunt and 
cousins will be to her as mother and sisters. 
He ’s got nobody but an aunt and 
But he says his aunt will look 


Count (reddening). 


GEORGE. 
some cousins. 
after you like a mother. 
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Mrs. D. (indignantly). He needn’t set any- 
body looking after me. I’m old enough to 
take care of myself, and look after him too, 
for that matter. Look after me, indeed ! 

Count. Have I again offended ? 

Grorce. No; but madam fears your aunt 
will desire to interfere with your happiness. 

Count. Oh, no! 

And here, to our utter amazement, the 
Count, throwing himself into a theatrical atti- 
tude, poured forth his adoration to Mrs. Daf- 
fodil herself in his native language, protesting 
his fervent love, threatening suicide if she 
disdained his suit, swearing eternal constancy, 
and making himself generally ridiculous. 

Mas. D. Land! What’s the use of his 
shouting and squirming so, when I can’t make 
out a word he’s saying? 

Georce. He is saying how much he loves 
you ; and if you wiil not marry him, he threat- 
ens to shoot, or drown himself. 

Mrs. D. (coolly). I don’t think he will. 
Heigh-ho, George ! Iam old, but I ain’t quitea 
fool. I won’t marry a boy young enough to 
be my son. If he chooses to make up to 
Ninny, I don’t mind. But, lor, I don’t want 
him, though he’s a nice sort of little feller. 
Tell him to stop twistin’ about so; he ’ll have 
a kink in his arms or shoulders, if he don’t 
look out. 

George. Madam says your vehemence 
frightens her. 

At this instant Pete entered. George intro- 
duced him to the Count, whom he had never 
met; and then, in a quick whisper, explained 
Monsieur de Vaurien’s errand. 

** Jolly !’’ cried Pete. ‘‘Oh, ma, you’d bet- 
ter have him! Ain’titfun? Papa,’ he said 
to the Count, ‘‘comment vous portez vous ?’’ 

‘* Trés bien, mon petit fils ; et vous-méme ?’’ 
said the Count. 

Pere. My French hasrunout. What does 
he say, George ? 

Grorer. He calls you his little son. 

Pere. And Ninny ’s bis darter that is to 
be. I wish he’d make love to mother. Ask 
him to. Wen’t he sing like Jim Smith used 
to to Ninny ? 

**Come, rest in my bosom, 
My own stricken dove.” 


Oh, papa! 

Grorce. Be quiet, Pete. Your mother is 
beckoning to you. 

Mrs. D. Pete, if I marry him, I ’ll have to 
wear Bloomer frocks and pantaloons, and eat 
rags. Pete, you wouldn’t like your ma to 
do that? 





Pete. No! How dares he come here axing 
my ma to do such things! Impudence! Tell 
him to go about his business, Mr. George. 
Come, ma, let us go up stairs. 

Count. What a young tornado! I will 
curb his temper. 

Mrs. D. What’s he saying? 

Greorce. He says he will delight in helping 
you to punish all Pete’s faults. 

Mrs. D. Will he? Wait till he gets a 
chance. You just tell him I ain’t going to 
have nobody interfering with my Pete. Come, 
Pete. 

And with a heightened color, and an erect 
carriage, the old lady left the parlor, lean- 
ing with real pride on Pete’s shoulder, who 
with as much pride supported her. I fol- 
lowed her; while George gave the Count his 
answer. The last I saw of Monsieur de Vau- 
rien he was muttering vengeance upon the 
petit coquin, whom he believed to have influ- 
enced his mother’s rejection. 

And so ended Mrs. Daffodil’s interview witb 


a Count. 





MY HAWK. 
BY WILL 0. 8TODDARD. 


I wave a staffed hawk in my room, 
With outspread wing, 

That, balanced on a single thread, 
Hangs hovering, 

And whirls, now here, now there, 

With the changing waves of air. 


Not as with free life once he swept, 
On pinions light, 

Among the friendly winds of heaven, 
With tireless flight— 

He has forget their strife, 

He has forgotten life. 


The eyes are dulled and dim where once 
Bright flashes played ; 

His talons ever curled, he floats, 
Half hawk, half shade ; 

So like a ghost he swings 

With the dust upon his wings. 


So in our inner rooms of soul, 
Tossed to and fro, 

Unnoticed oft, but ever there, 
Our spirits know— 

All cold, all silent, dead, 

The life forever fled— 


The shadowy form of some dead hope, 
Some wide-winged dream 

That spread its pivions in our days’ 
Bright morning beam 

Its yonth and “ dream life” o'er, 

It seeks the skies no more, 
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MARGARET’S HOME. 


A HOUSEHOLD TALE. 


BY ALICE B. HAVER, 


(Continued from page 234.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. Grant, whose conscience was soothed 
by a good night’s rest, called the child as 
usual when daylight came. Margaret had 
watched with sleepless love and sorrow over 
the wan face, flushed into fever by midnight, 
and changing in restless, tortuous dreams. 
She knew that the faintness was only a token 
of some deep-seated malady threatening her 
sister. ‘‘She can’t get up. Please don’t 
wake her,’’ she said, as Mrs. Grant, muttering 
something about ‘‘ knowing the reason of all 
these airs,’’ appeared in her early morning 
deshabille. 

Susie, startled by their voices, started from 
her pillow, and tried to spring out of bed; 
but the movement awakened a piercing, ago- 
nizing pain; and Margaret, made determined 
by her fears, dressed hurriedly, and went 
herself for a physician. 

‘*T don’t see how J’m to blame,”’ said Mrs. 
Grant to her husband, later in the day. 

Susie had fallen asleep again, with the ap- 
plication of a blister to her side ; and Marga- 
ret, unwilling to leave her, had felt compelled 
to go, nevertheless. 

‘* Because Margaret chose to drag her off to 
that store, cold as it was, and I happened to 
box her ears for being so cross, just as the 
stove made her sick! How should I know 
she was going to faint away ?’’ 

‘*But the doctor says it must have been 
coming on some time,”’’ returned her husband, 
roused from his usual apathy by Susie’s suf- 
fering and danger. ‘‘ He says she must have 
strained her side some how. I always thought 
Leander was too heavy for her.”’ 

**See here, now! leave me tell you, once 
for all; I ain’t agoin’ to be found fault with 
any longer. It’s new capers for you, any- 
how; and it’s bad enough to have that child 
sick up stairs, and every stitch to do myself, 
and her to wait on into the bargain.’’ 

Mrs. Grant’s voice began to break into the 
complaining whimper which her husband 
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dreaded more than its higher key, because 
from this there was no appeal. 

‘* Well, Jane, I was only going to say’’—he 
began, more bumbly: 

‘*T don’t see what right you have to say 
anything, you, of all people. Wasn’t I making 
money at a good trade when I married you? 
and didn’t you bring me here to do nothing 
but slave, and be put upon, and rode over by 
that high-strung daughter of yours? And 
here I work, and work, and work from morn- 
ing till night, and no thanks from nobody ; 
while you’re a idling round, and taking the 
very bread out of my mouth with them ridicu 
lous patterns and machines of your’n.”’ 

Mrs. Grant’s feelings entirely overcame her; 
and she set down the flat-iron she was using 
on the pound weight, which did duty as a 
stand, and herself in a Boston rocking-chair. 

Mr. Grant scorned to defend his beloved 
pursuits to one so utterly without comprehen- 
sion of them, and forbore to attempt consola- 
tion, in the fear of making a bad matter 
worse. 

‘“‘If there’s anything I hate,’’ continued 
his wife, in the same miserable tone, and 
rocking violently, the more effectually to com- 
pose her excited feelings, ‘‘ it’s a sick person 
in the house. It makes me so low-spirited ; 
and, though that child don’t earn her salt, 
nor never did, every step counts, I tell you; 
though there’s no use of telling you. Men 
never realize such things. No; I guess they 
don’t. They wouldn’t care if a woman worked 
and worked till she dropped, so long as they 
was made comfortable. If I’d only knowed 
how things was goin’, I never would have got 
myself into the scrape, you may depend! 
and I earning my three and four dollars a 
week, and wearing my silks and satins! I 
hav’n’t had the first thing like other folks 
since I came into this house; and you know 
it; and now you undertake to blame me.”’ 

So ended Mr. Grant’s first and last attempt 
to interfere in Susie’s behalf; and it was 
through such scenes as this, of almost daily 
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occurrence, that Margaret, with her love of all 
that was gentle and refined, had come almost 


-to hate her home. True to her first resolves, 


she seldom suffered herself to be drawn into 
contending with her step-mother; nor had 
she the vulgar prejudice which holds all who 
bear that much abused title monsters of 
neglect and cruelty. Mrs. Grant, in any 
other situation, would have been just what 
nature and association had made her, a self- 
ish, coarse, uneducated person, who had no 
other idea of influence than wheedling or 
complaining, and could not understand Mar- 
garet’s patient forbearance of word and deed 
in any other light than pride and determined 
obstinacy. It was a misfortune that the two 
natures had ever come in contact, unless, 
indeed, the attrition had been needed to 
heighten the sterling gold of the young girl’s 
character and disposition. 

Susie’s illness was pronounced pieurisy, 
needing great care; though, if the violence of 
the first attack was subdued, there would be 
no immediate danger. This was said before 
her, though Margaret tried to prevent any 
expression of the doctor’s opinion until they 
were down stairs again. She knew the nerv- 
ous excitability of his patient, and under- 
stood, if he did not, why the fever remained 
unchecked at the end of the third day. 

‘Oh, sister, if you could only stay with 
me!’’ Susie said, the instant he was out of 
hearing. ‘‘ Medicine won’t do any good. It’s 
so lonesome! and my head aches so, counting 
the window-panes, and the knobs on the bu- 
reau-drawers, and the cracks in the wall, 
over, and over, and over again! I try not to; 
and I say the multiplication-table, and ‘ The 
House that Jack Built,’ and all sorts of things, 
backwards and forwards, and hold my eyes 
down. But I can’t go to sleep. They fly 
right up; and I begin again.’’ 

‘*T know it is hard,’’ said Margaret, trying 
to smooth out the tangles of her soft, fair 
hair, matted with tossing from side to side all 
day. 

‘The pillow gets so hot, and the bed’ so 
hard, before night comes! and the clothes 
slip down on the floor, and my head aches as 
though it would burst.’’ 

‘Do I hurt your head now, dear?’’ 

Margaret could scarcely keep her voice 
from trembling. It was such a miserable pic- 
ture, the child’s long, lonely day ; and yet she 
did not see ‘.vw it could be otherwise. 

‘Oh no, sister! Nothing you do ever hurts 
me, not even dressing my blister. Your hand 








is so cool and nice, it makes my head better. 
What made the doctor ask you how mother 
died, and if I was like her, to-night ?”’ 

‘**Did you hear him?’’ asked Margaret, 
startled, for she did not think Susie would 
understand the doctor’s opinion, that the con- 
stitutional delicacy she inherited was the 
worst feature of the case. 

‘*T can’t help hearing everything, Maggie. 
It seems as if I could hear twice as well as 
before I was sick. Every sound goes through 
and through my head; and Al and Washing- 
ton have had to stay in these rainy days; and 
then I can hear father and mother talk when 
he comes in; and she says such ugly things 
about you, it makes me feel so wicked !’’ 

‘*Never mind me.’’ Margaret checked Su- 
sie quickly. She knew it would do her no 
good to listen to Mrs. Grant’s opinion of her, 
much as she desired to distract Susie's 
thoughts from herself. ‘‘I’!l ask mother if 
she can't keep the boys a little quieter; shall 
I? and maybe father will stay at home again, 
and work, as soon as he has seen all those 
gentlemen. That will be a great deal of com- 
pany for you.”’ 

**Oh, I don’t care about the boys so much, 
except when I’m trying to go to sleep! but I 
do wish she wouldn’t sit right down by the 
stairs, and talk to old Mrs. Devine about that 
woman that died. Mrs. Devine has been in 
every day; and they talk and talk about sick 
people, and dead people, and laying them 
out—I believe Mrs. Devine likes to—and how 
they look after it. Oh, I can’t bear!—’’ And 
Susie’s slight frame quivered as she buried 
her face in the pillow to shut out some terrible 
sight. 

‘“‘There! there, darling!’’ said Margaret, 
soothingly ; ‘‘there’s nothing dreadful about 
the dead. Don’t you remember that, when 
you were a little thing, you used to like me 
to tell you about our mother in her white 
dress, and her hands folded, as if she was 
praying for father and us? and the white 
roses, Susie, that Ruth brought and put by 
them ? and how her mouth seemed to smile 
the very last time we looked at her ?’’ 

‘* But then I went to a funeral, you know, 
sister,’’ said Susie, starting up again, ‘‘ when 
Anne Lyons died. She looked so hollow and 
dreadful in the coffin; and everybody that 
was there, whether they knew her or not, 
came and looked at her, and said just what 
they pleased about her. I couldn’t bear to 
think people were going to look at me 80, 
Maggie.’’ 
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‘They never should; but you ’re not going 
to die now, dear.’’ 

‘*T think I am, though, almost all the time, 
or the doctor would not talk about mother. 
And I[’ll tell you what ’s the very worst thing 
of all. When it gets darker and darker up 
here, and it isn’t time for you yet, and the 
boys go to bed, it’s so dreadfully still down 
stairs, and in the front room, and everywhere ; 
then I get so frightened ; and I think what if 
I should die, and they let old Mrs. Devine 
come and lay me out! and then she should 
talk about me to other people so, and say 
whether I looked natural or not !’’ 

‘Don’t! hush, Susie! please don’t!” said 
Margaret, crying silently in spite of herself. 

‘But I can’t help it, Maggie. I try, and 
try, and hide my head under the bed-clothes ; 
and then I imagine that I am buried; and I 
have such a dreadful, suffocating feeling; and 
it seems as if you never would come. Oh, 
dear! dear!’’ And the child, fairly beside 
herself with recounting the terrors of dark- 
ness, flung her arms about wildly, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 

‘*You must not! indeed you must not, sis- 
ter! You are making yourself a great deal 
worse,’’ said Margaret, taking Susie’s hands 
in her own, and stroking them caressingly. 
Every word had pierced her own heart, for, 
though shecould not blame Mrs. Grant, borne 
down by household cares, and fretted by her 
father’s inefficiency, she could not but think 
how different it would have been were her own 
mother living—she who accomplished so much 
so noiselessly, who upheld her father, and 
never upbraided him—the gentlest and ten- 
derest of nurses. She remembered her own 
childish sickness, and how she had been 
rocked in her mother’s arms, and soothed in 
pain—which was nothing to that which Susie 
bore so patiently—as only a mother can 
soothe, with soft kisses on her forehead, 
and, best of all, those low, old-fashioned 
hymns. 

‘*Shall I sing for you, Susie, when I make 
the clothes all straight and comfortable ? 
Mother used to sing to me when I was sick; 
and I remember how it used to put me to 
sleep when nothing else did. 1 wouldn’t 
think anything more about these things to- 
night: and to-morrow I'll try and see if Ruth 
can’t come and sit with you awhile. Shall I?’ 

But Susie only sobbed the faster; and Mar- 
garet, still brushing back the hair from the 
child’s forehead, drew her head from the 
weary pillow to her bosom, and sang the dear 





old cradle hymns, as if she were hushing a 
baby to sleep. 

The tears lay still, after a time, on the 
burning cheeks ; the grieving, quivering sighs 
came at longer intervals ; and Susie was com- 
forted. 

But for Margaret there was no rest that 
night. She had to struggle with rebellious 
thoughts: ‘‘ Why should that innocent child 
suffer so much? Why must she be so help- 
less to relieve her ?’’—=still shrinking from the 
trial of her faith, and thinking, as all do who 
question our Father’s wiser choices, that she 
could bear any other trouble better than the 
one he had sent to chasten her, forgetting, as 
we all do, until the proud will, bending, suf- 
fers the Comforter to call to remembrance that 
the sorrow is from Him who doth not grieve 
willingly. Vague wishes and plans floated iu 
feverish confusion through her mind ; and the 
consciousness of the child’s lonely suffering 
never left her, even in snatches of restless 
sleep. She was thankful for the first sickly 
dawn of day. The darkness had to her, as 
well as Susie, phantoms of its own. 

The heavy head of the little sleeper turned 
wakefully upon her pillow. 

‘* Better this morning, I’m sure,’ her lov- 
ing nurse said, as cheerfully as she could. 
‘* Your head is cooler; and you slept more 
quietly than you have done since you were 
sick.” 

‘It must have been because you sang to 
me, then,’’ said Susie, gratefully. ‘Stoop 
down, and let me kiss you. Oh, I do love 
you so much! Why, you’re all dressed! 
Have I slept so late? But your eyes look 
tired.” 

‘*Do they? I must be getting old—that’s 
it—and you see the wrinkles. See how much 
better I shall look when I’ve brushed my 
hair. It wasn’t done very smoothly ; was it ?’’ 

She did not care that Susie should know 
she had not laid off her clothes at all. 

‘“*T think you have such beautiful hair, 
sister.’’ 

This opinion was no sisterly weakness. 
Everybody thought Margaret had beautiful 
hair. Perhaps she thought so herself, for she 
was more careful of its arrangement than of 
any part of her toilet. Now it rippled and 
brightened in the early sunlight, as she loos- 
ened the braids from their unwonted confine- 
ment, like Godiva’s own tresses; and Susie, 
who had never heard of that iovely lady, 
‘clothed on with purity,’’ looked on from the 
bed admiringly. 
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** How vain I should be if I believed all you 
say !’’ 

Margaret’s voice had a playfulness she was 
far from feeling; but she was glad to see Su- 
sie diverted, if only for an instant. 

‘*Oh dear, what a long day it’s going to 
be !’? was the next ejaculation. The shadow 
came over the brightened face, and over Mar- 
garet’s path again. ‘‘ But I didn’t mean to 
say it. I don’t want you to be worried; I 
don’t mean to complain; only it seems to 
make me feel better sometimes.’’ 

**T know just how it is, dear, and how hard 
it is to lie here all by yourself; but I’m 
going for Ruth, recollect.” 

Margaret did not dare to promise anything 
more, and hurried away on her errand before 
any of the household were stirring. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Rortu was up, and her room in perfect order, 
the comfortable rag-carpet without a shred 
from yesterday’s work, the sun streaming 
over the plants, and sending a glow of deeper 
crimson to the heart of a half-open rose; the 
kettle sang cheerily; and the little round, 
slender-legged table set with all precision and 
inviting cleanliness. The equally tidy mis- 
tress of the little apartment turned with a 
start from slicing a loaf of fresh home-made 
bread. 

‘“‘Dear me, Margaret! what’s happened ? 
You look as if you had a fit of sickness. Sit 
down! sit down!’? And she drew a chair 
between the table and the fire. ‘‘ Why, how 
blue you are!’’ She ran on without waiting 
for the answer, which would not have been 
given in a very steady voice. ‘* You almost 
look as if you’d been crying. What’s be- 
come of you all the last week? I hav’n’t 
seen even Susie; and she generally gives me 
a call, since—let me see! Why, it’s more 
than a week, isn’t it, since she was round ?’’ 

Margaret explained, as briefly as she could, 
their present domestic troubles, and espe- 
cially Susie’s chief need; while the little 
dame, bustling about to set the tea to draw, 
‘*oh-deared’’ and ‘‘so-soed’’ in kindly sym- 
pathy. 

“To be sure I‘ll go, and stay with her as 
much as I can; but my work’s right here all 
the time; and ’tisn’t as if I could take it with 
me handy. I don’t mind your mother. You 
needn’t be the least bit afraid of that. She 
knows enough to let me alone. But I can’t 
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do much good, half an hour or so a day. 
Isn’t there anybody you can get to stay right 
along, Margaret? That child oughtn’t to be 
left all alone, particularly if she’s taken such 
notions. Where’s your father? Throws her 
right back ; of course it does !’’ 

Margaret shook her head. 

**T can’t think of anybody. Father? He’s 
out almost all the time about his patent.’’ 

** Well, well! I’ll see whatI cando. You 
just sit down, now, and take this slice of 
toast andacupoftea. That’s what you need. 
I don’t believe you’ve touched a mouthful 
to-day.’’ 

‘*T can’t eat, Ruth. It would choke me.”’ 

‘Jest so. I know all about it. But what 
are you going to tend store, and take care of 
Susan on? You'll be laid up next!’’ 

Margaret broke off a corner of toast, and 
drank a cup of tea. She knew as well as 
Ruth how much she needed it; but she was 
late, much later than usual. She could not 
stay, even to be comforted and petted. Hur- 
rying into the street, with Mrs. Norton’s 
kindly ‘‘Now do take care of yourself’’ 
sounding behind her, a sudden thought of 
asking leave of absence for herself darted into 
her mind. What was money? though every 
dollar was usually appropriated before it was 
received to her sister’s life. She knew that 
it depended far more on nursing than medi- 
cine; and she suddenly felt what a terrible 
blank there would be without this motive for 
exertion. She prayed, as she walked rapidly 
along, that the cup might not be pressed to 
her lips; and she tried to utter all of that 
agonized petition; but, ‘‘ nevertheless, not 
my will,’’ she knew, did not come from her 
heart. 

If she could have seen Mr. Choate when she 
first entered the store, it would have been 
comparatively easy to ask the permission to 
absent herself; but he was unusually en- 
gaged; and the day opened with such a press 
of customers, that Margaret began to feel she 
could not be spared just at the opening of the 
holiday season. Then she thought of her 
salary again. Four dollars gone! and Susie 
must certainly have a cloak, or a new warm 
shawl, as soon as she could go out again; and 
there would be the doctor’s bill, and the 
medicines from the apothecary’s, with many 
more little expenses which come to so much 
in the end, all growing out of this sickness. 

‘“Let me see; the difference is scarcely 
worth mentioning,’’ said the customer she 
was engaged with, when Mr. Choate reap- 
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peared at last, and resumed his pen with a 
zest sharpened by the hum of business around 
him. The lady was hesitating between two 
dresses that she held up alternately to the 
light. ‘Really, I like this so much the best ! 
What will the whole difference be ?’’ 

‘* Pour dollars and a half in the dress,’’ said 
Margaret, patiently. She had made the cal- 
culation long before. The indecision had 
lasted at least half an hour; and the counter 
was heaped with many other styles. 

**Time does not seem of the least conse- 
quence to most people,’”’ thought Margaret, 
‘‘or money either, for that matter. I wonder 
if rich people dream how we covet what they 
waste of both.’? The remembrance of Susie, 
wearily tossing all alone through that half 
hour, came to her with a pang. ‘‘ Sickness 
is nothing to the rich. It can’t be half as 
much as it is to us, with all the care and 
anxiety it brings to poor people. I don’t sup- 
pose it ever comes into their minds what a 
blessing it is to be able to take care of those 
they love, and never have to leave them when 
they are suffering.’’ 

It certainly did not come into Margaret’s, for 
we see only one side of the picture at a time, 
how much these cares distract from the dull, 
wearing anxiety of those who sit by, power- 
less to aid, yet having nothing to call their 
thoughts from the suffering they witness! or, 
sadder still, how many are left to the care of 
a hireling, because that care can be purchased, 
with the ready excuse of ‘‘ health and spirits 
suffering from such close confinement’’! Bet- 
ter the humble, self-sacrificing ministry of the 
poor, one to another, even though some neves- 
sities are hardly gained, and some comforts 
altogether wanting. 

Margaret took the twenty dollar bill at last 
tendered to her, and went with it to the desk 
herself. She felt a restless impatience to 
have the matter decided. The request and 
the money were proffered. The change and 
the refusal came together. 

Mr. Choate expressed himself “ surprised 
that Miss Grant should ask leave than, of all 
times in the year. Miss Grant must see for 
herself’’and the gray eyes swept a glance at 

‘the arriving and departing throng with pecu- 
liar satisfaction—‘‘ that they had need of all 
their assistance, especially with Christmas 
week at hand. Three levies and a fip.’’ And 
Margaret felt herself and her petition dis- 
missed, as he pushed the silver towards her. 
His manner, always decided, was so especially 
cold and nncomfortable that it brought back 





to her mind the affair of the missing dress, 
which, though an ever present burden, her 
more recent troubles had pressed into the 
background. The lady was waiting for the 
change. It was no time for explanation or 
expostulations. She felt like a hunted crea- 
ture at bay, in the accumulated pressure and 
uncertainty. For a moment, she felt as if 
she would dare anything, and apply to Mr. 
Churchill, whose kind face at a little distance 
she fancied was turned towards the desk as 
she spoke; but that would have been a capi- 
tal offence in the eyes of his senior, who 
prided himself on being a rigid disciplinarian, 
and on his absolute rule in all minor transac- 
tions. 

There was a lull in the business of that 
special department just then, and the girls 
drew together in little groups, to talk over 
the items of news dispensed at their several 
counters. 

‘*What in the world is the matter with 
Margaret Grant?’’ asked Susie’s friend Mari- 
ane, as they watched her coming back from 
the desk. ‘‘I believe she’s in love; I vow 
I’ll ask her.”’ 

‘*In disgrace more like!’’ retorted Addy 
Long, with a shrug of her half-covered shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Caleb looks as cross as a thunder- 
cloud.’’ 

‘‘Something’s going on; that’s certain,’’ 
said another of the girls. ‘‘There’s Mr. 
Churchill walking up, and now they ’re both 
looking after her. Margaret hasn’t been like 
herself since that day she was sent for into 
the office. Don’t you know ?’’ 

‘“What day?’—no!’’ And Addy Long’s 
color rose a shade higher, as she spoke with a 
little start. ‘‘ What was it about? did you 
ask her ?’’ 

‘* Why, don’t you remember? I told some- 
body when the girls came in, and I thought it 
was you. Ask her! no, indeed! Margaret 
isn’t a girl to question about her own affairs. 
How plain she always does dress! I wonder 
what she does with her money !”’ 

‘She ’s too mean to spend it !’’ 

‘“‘Oh, for shame, Addy!’’ said two of the 
girls at once. 

“*T don’t think you ought to take her part, 
Mariane. I heard her refuse tolend you a dol 
lar the night that little sister of hers was here; 
after you ’d been amusing the child, too!’’ 

“That’s nothing! Margaret knows I’m 
always in debt to everybody. She doesn’t 
think it’s right for any of us to borrow or 
lend.’’ 
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**Mean, I told you so,’’ said the other pro- 
vokingly. ‘She was afraid ske should never 
see it again.”’ 

Ellen Boyne came to Mariane’s aid. ‘I 
don’t think she’s mean exactly ; but I know, 
if I had a father’s house as she has, no board 
to pay I suppose, I’d have something better 
than such a dress as she wears, year in and 
year out, when we can get things at cost too. 
But do look, girls! there goes Mr. Churchill.’’ 

True enough, there was Mr. Churchill speak- 
ing to Margaret, who remained alone at her 
post. 

Addy Long’s uneasiness visibly increased. 
She would have given her month’s salary, 
though she owed it all, to have been two 
yards nearer; but Mr. Churchill spoke very 
low, and they could not make out a word, 
though Margaret’s color went and came as 
she listened. 

‘Mr. Choate tells me that you wish to be 
absent a week, on account of sickness in the 
family.’? Always that same kind, low voice. 
It quieted her of itself. 

**T have succeeded in showing him that we 
can spare you for a week at least, and I hope 
by that time your father will be better.’’ 

“Tt is my sister, and 1 am very much 
needed,’’ said Margaret, with a glad, grateful 
look of thanks for such unexpected succor. 

‘* Perhaps, then, you had better go at once. 
One afternoon will not make much difference 
here, and there are half-a-dozen idle girls.”’ 

Margaret was only too glad to accept the 
additional kindness. She thought of the dif- 
ference between the two members of the firm, 
as she found Mr. Churchill standing by the 
street door when she was ready to go. He 
opened it for her, and bowed as if she had 
been the most wealthy and fashionable woman 
in the city, though without speaking. Mr. 
Choate would not even have seen her. Per- 
haps Margaret thought more than this, as she 
called to mind other instances of Mr. Church- 
ill’s invariable kindness and courtesy, con- 
trasting it insensibly with the extraordinary 
airs and graces of Mr. Hood, one of the clerks, 
who had lately distinguished her by several 
pointed compliments and attentions. Yet by 
half the world have been considered a much 
more attractive man than his employer. 

Mrs. Grant looked up in astonishment at 
Margaret’s unexpected appearance, but she 
happened to be in a resentful mood, and dis- 
dained to ask any questions, though burning 
with curiosity. Margaret had half a mind to 
be equally uncommunicative, but, though 





longing to fly up stairs, she checked the 
rising ungraciousness, and made the needful 
explanations. 

She need not have hurried them so. Susie 
was asleep, though, even then, her yearning 
loneliness made itself apparent. She had 
rolled up the shawl, spread over her for addi 
tional warmth, into the uncouth semblance ot 
a huge rag doll, which was laid on the pillow 
beside her; and over it one arm was thrown 
affectionately, thus cheating herself into slum- 
ber, with the fancy of companionship. Seeing 
her thus, in the broad glare of noonday for 
the first time since her illness, Margaret was 
startled at the change a few days had made. 
So slight, so wan, so wasted! her sister almost 
felt for a moment that she had come but to 
see her die. Carefully as she moved, the 
slight sound awoke the sleeper. 

** Oh, Margaret !’’ There was such unmistak- 
able joy and relief in the recognition, and in 
those unnaturally large eyes that seemed to 
question whether it was not a dream after all. 

“Tt’s really I, Susie! and I’ve come to 
make you a nice long visit. Can’t you ask 
me to take off my things? See what I’ve 
brought you, too.”’ 

“Oranges? Oh, I did want an orange so 
much. I thought about it all day yesterday, 
and when I woke in the night, I was so thirsty ! 
But father roasted me an apple this morning. 
Wasn’t he good, sister? he roasted it himself, 
before he went away, and brought it up to 
me on the china plate I used to have when I 
was alittle girl. Wasn’t he good? it did taste 
so nice !’’ 

Margaret was touched by this unlooked-for 
thoughtfulness on her father’s part. It was 
more like his old self than anything she had 
seen for many a day. 

‘*But you must not talk so much, Susie. 
You must only look at me, and be as still as 
that young friend of yours there on the bed.”’ 

Both the sisters laughed, Susie a little 
ashamed at her own invention. ‘ But I was 
so lonesome,” she said ; ‘‘ and it was really a 
great deal better than nothing.’’ 

The afternoon was avery pleasant one, save 
the pain that even Margaret’s presence could 
not entirely banish. She did much to allevi- 
ate it, however, and had full time to make~ 
the room as comfortable as circumstances 
would allow; and Ruth, coming in just at 
the right moment, constructed an impromptu 
easy-chair with quilts and pillows, where 
Susie nestled while she aired the bed tho- 
roughly, and made it up soft and evenly, as 
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only those can who were taught bed-making 
as an accomplishment in the olden time. 

Ruth’s next prescription was not so cheer- 
fully followed. She declared that ‘‘all those 
tangles only made the fever worse, and would 
have the child cross-eyed by the time she was 
well, any way.’? They must be cut off at 
once. Susie looked ruefully at the ‘‘snarls,’’ 
as Ruth called them, as the scissors of her 
old friend clipped away about her ears; and 
Margaret was glad that the duty did not de- 
volve on her. How well could she remember 
seeing their mother twining the short, silky 
rings over her thin fingers, as the baby lay in 
her bosom! and, when Ruth said, briskly, 
‘“‘There, now! that looks something like!’’ 
Margaret could not enter very heartily into 
compliments on the improvement she had 
effected. It was a trifling loss, though, when 
there was so much gained, for there was a 
rapid decrease of fever from that hour, 
whether the result of the doctor’s visits, 
or Ruth’s, or Margaret’s nursing. Gaining 
strength was another thing, though; and, if 
the illness was less alarming, the little patient 
needed still more care and soothing than 
before. 

A whole week to herself and Susie! Such 
an event had not chanced since Margaret’s 
first entrance into a busy life. How much 
she could accomplish on their hurriedly re- 
paired wardrobe! and, fortunately, she had 
provided herself with requisite materials long 
before, in anticipation of leisure that never 
seemed to come. But Mrs. Grant’s jaded, 
fretful face would come between her and the 
satisfaction with which she looked forward to 
this needed interval. Why should it? There 
were no good turns to be requited, no kind 
feelings to reciprocate. Was not her time as 
truly her own as it had been Mr. Churchill’s 
who had given it to her? It was not given, 
after all. She would have to pay herself for 
the lost salary. It was doubly her own, then. 
If the children had been lovable, it would 
have been easier to deny her own plans, and 
work forthem. And here, for the first time, 
Margaret saw that she had suffered herself to 
set aside herduty. Why were they not more 
lovable? She had made faint efforts to at- 
tach them to her, to train them into more 
gentle, thoughtful ways, and had been re- 
warded by Mrs. Grant’s jealous warnings 
** not to interfere with her children, and try to 
manage them as she did all the rest of the 
house.’’ But they were her father’s children 


as well as her brothers; and was it right to 





turn from them so entirely as she had done 
of late? Perhaps Susie would yet be taken 
away to teach her that she had wronged them 
for her sake. Must she wait to have the cross 
laid upon her? Was there not a divine com- 
mand to ‘‘ take it up,’’ and bear it patiently ? 

Margaret thought over all these things as 
she tried to fix her mind on a well-worn vol- 
ume of prayers and meditations, which had 
been endeared.to her as her mother’s daily 
companion, as well as by the help and coun- 
sel it had many a time given in her need. It 
was no other than the “Invitation” of the 
devout Thomas & Kempis, he who, being dead, 
yet speaketh hopefully and consolingly to 
many a troubled spirit. Her mother’s pencil 
had marked the page to which she opened, 
and Margaret read :— 

‘*Those things that a man cannot amend in 
himself or others, he ought to suffer patiently 
until God order things otherwise. 

‘Think that perhaps it is better so for thy 
trial and patience. 

‘Thou oughtest to pray, notwithstanding, 
when thou hast such impediments, that God 
would vouchsafe to help thee, and that thou 
mayest bear them kindly. 

‘*Thou must learn to break thine own will 
in many things, if thou wilt have peace and 
concord with others. 

‘“‘God hath thus ordered it, that we may 
learn to bear one another’s burdens, for no 
man is without fault—no man but hath his 
burden—no man is sufficient of himself—no 
man wise enough of himself; but we ought 
to bear with one another’s, comfort and help 
one another.”’ 

‘*My proud will! that is it !’? thought Mar- 
garet, as she closed the book; and she felt 
that she had been helped to conquer it for 
once, at least, as she sat in the cold chamber 
by Susie’s side, that evening, sewing as busily 
on a half-finished jacket for one of the boys 
as if it had been the new dress she had pro- 
mised her sister so long before. 

The concession was not lost, for Mrs. Grant 
came up voluntarily, and sat down awhile on 
the foot of the bed, for the first time since 
Susie’s sickness ; and Margaret felt more than 
the glow of duty conquering self-will as she 
saw the pleasure this little token of interest 
gave the long neglected child. 





Osscuriry of style usually indicates that the 
writer is clumsy, or careless, or crude, or in- 
sincere; or ashamed of himself 











THE DOWNFALL OF DR. DOGSNOSE. 


BY JUDITH HEMMENWAYT 


Havine introduced my most estimable Aunt 
Keturah Hemmenway to the readers of the 
Lady’s Book in certain aspects of her charac- 
ter, I am tempted to let them profit still fur- 
ther by-her acquaintance. Aunt Tury, dear, 
kind old soul! loves a joke. Somebody says 
that every animal becomes reserved and staid 
with age, except a woman; and she grows 
frolicsome. If this be true, it must be that, 
having lived through so many experiences, 
she has learned that nothing is so terrible 
in the fact as it is in the anticipation. Even 
courtship and marriage, momentous things as 
they seem to us young people, in the future, 
are to these fun-loving old ladies only capital 
jokes. I had rather be teazed by all my 
young acquaintances about such an affair than 
that one old lady should fasten upon me. 
And, as to Aunt Keturah—dear me! the 
thought is terrible. If ever I am seriously 
addressed (nobody can tell ever whether cou- 
sin Zadoc is serious or not), I shall certainly 
change my domicil till the whole thing is set- 
tled, one way or the other. 

As to encountering Aunt Keturah daily 
while such a business is in progress, I cannot 
dare to do it. And, as to exposing any de- 
clared lover to her artillery, it would be death 
to my hopes, unless he were more resolved 
and constant than most young men are in 
these degenerate days. To dare the cannon’s 
mouth is something, certainly, for your lady- 
love. Todare Aunt Keturah’s mouth is some- 
thing more. 

We have in our village—as what village 
has not ’—an old doctor. It were a puzzling 
question to decide when doctors grow old, 
practising physicians, I mean, for you never 
see a youngone. They must have discovered 
in the profession the elixir of age, as import- 
ant to them as the elixir of youth to other 
people. Who would trust a young physician 
with the ailments of mortality? Occasionally 
you meet with a young gentleman whose 
visits are barely tolerated ‘‘ between times”’ 
to bring the pills the old doctor prescribes ; 
but we never think of the young man as a 
physician. He is only an assistant; or he is 
a student. Old doctors always have stu- 
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dents ; and in this respect our old doctor was 
a real “‘ blessing to daughters.’”’ Some of the 
patent medicines are advertised as ‘‘ blessings 
to mothers.’’ The regular faculty lay us 
young women under obligations by providing 
beaux for us, who at the same time are capi- 
tal butts. They are such figures, those young 
doctors! I have often thought I would like 
to marry one, if only to watch him as he gets 
old, to understand that mysterious develop- 
ment already hinted at. It must be a curious 
study. All our young students flit hence 
when they take their degrees; and we hear 
no more of them till they turn up at some 
distant part, wonderfully full of years and 
honors forthe time their laurels are in growing. 

We have also in our village another usual 
piece of the furniture of a small town—an old 
squire. He is upright and downright, some- 
what original, but more perverse. As he 
chances to have a very pretty daughter, my 
friend Celia Latimer, his house is much fre- 
quented by the doctor’s students. The only 
result that their intercourse with the family 
seems, so far, to have produced is that they 
have provoked an obstinate aversion in the 
old man’s disposition towards the whole medi- 
cal tribe. He protests he will die a natural 
death when he departs, and never suffer a 
doctor of medicine to approach him in that 
character. 

Two years since, there was in the old doc- 
tor’s office a student, remarkable, as all such 
novices are, for his scientific figures of speech, 
and technical expressions. He was notable, 
also, as some students of all professions are, 
for a blundering stupidity, which quite shut 
him out of non-professional matters, and kept 
him in a haze of perplexity, while everybody 
else was in a giggle at his awkwardness. But 
he had an appreciative eye for the estates of 
parents with marriageable daughters, and 
could estimate at a glance all the advantages 
that any matrimonial connection was likely 
We young girls could scarcely 
endure him, An old physician has wisdom 
enough to hide his familiarity with all the ills 
that flesh is heir to; but your young saw- 
bones, unless he have prudence and good 
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breeding, is forever obtruding all he knows 
upon you. One feels, in the presence of such 
a man, as if she were undergoing a medical 
analysis. The young pretender to the mantle 
of Hippocrates never takes your hand but he 
seems to be feeling after your pulse. If he 
asks you a question, it is to make you show 
your tongue. If he looks you in the face, it 
is to steal the character of your symptoms, 
diagnosis, I think young Medicus calls it. Aunt 
Tury, who heard him make use of the word 
once, ever after spoke of him as Dr. Dogsnose, 
as she affected to understand the expression. 
Dr. Dogsnose he forthwith became in all our 
mouths. It was too good a nickname, and 
toe easy to speak, for us frolicsome girls 
ever to lose sight of it. But we were always 
in terror lest he should overhear us. 

Dr. Dogsnose was perfectly enraptured, of 
course, with Celia Latimer. The young men 
‘*to the manor born’’ approached her with 
some awe of her father. But Dr. Dogsnose 
was incapable of the sentiment of awe or de- 
ference. The presence of the chief justice of 
the United States could not have induced in 
him any feeling of humility ; much less could 
an old country lawyer who had nothing in his 
favor but fair sense and a well-spent life. 
Not that Dr. Dogsnose intended to be impo- 
lite, or was at all aware of his impertinence. 
Ceremonious impudence is, however, the worst 
description. If a man is bluntly discourteons, 
you know very well how to dispose of him. 
You can summarily dispatch him. But, when 
a hop-o’-my-thumb has all the external marks 
of prefound courtesy, and provokes you, at 
the same time, with intense superciliousness, 
thinly covered over, he has you at a dis- 
advantage. You can no more cuff him than 
you can rudely treat a vile little pet lapdog, 
who presumes on his well-kept coat and beau- 
tiful collar. 

If Dr. Dogsnose ‘ affected’’ Celia, in the 
quaint meaning of the old writers, he affected 
her also pharmaceutically, as would the ex- 
hibition of a quantity of assafotida. The girl 
could not abide him. She was at no pains to 
eonceal her dislike, except that she would 
not be openly and absolutely rude to him. 
That is the last recourse of our helpless sex, 
only to be resorted to in an extreme case when 
you are sure that it will be so effectual as not 
to need repetition. If a young man gives us 
an opportunity to make the question of po- 
liteness or unpoliteness a test question, once 
for all, we know very well what todo. But, 
while an impertinent wooer only allows us 


the opportunity of accepting small civilities, 
which ought to mean nothing—or of refusing 
them at the expense of our own character for 
politeness, we are compelled to endure till the 
proper climax is reached. Oh, but we do 
sometimes long for it! Many a male teaze 
mistakes for the desire to fascinate him, our 
well-meant efforts to bring him to a point 
where we can be understood. When he is at 
last made to declare and receive his dismis- 
sion, such a cry of coquetry as we hear! As 
if a woman could endure to have a man teaz- 
ing her with non-committal attentions all her 
days! Who desires to be annoyed with a pro- 
fessed admirer, when she really cares for no 
one in particular? It is a great vexation, as 
I told Aunt Keturah, one evening, when Dr. 
Dogsnose had traced Celia to our house, and 
forced her to accept his escort home, or be 
markedly discourteous. 

** Does thee mean that Celia Latimer really 
does not like that Dr. Dogsnose ?” 

** Don’t call him such names, Aunt Keturah ; 
you ’Il be calling him so to his face presently.”’ 

“And what if Ido? He’ll not come here 
again, maybe, and thee ’ll be very sorry.” 

** Not a bit, Aunt, but—’’ 

‘‘ Then never thee mind, Judith. I’ll fix the 
young man, and make all the young folks 
easier, if he really is such a shocking bug- 
bear. But is thee sure that Celia don’t want 
this Dogsnose ?”’ 

‘*No more than you want a dog’s nose to 
support your spectacles.”’ 

** Take care, Judith Hemmenway, how thee 
says spectacles; everybody need not know 
that my sight is failing.’’ 

‘*Take care, Aunt Keturah, how you say 
Dogsnose. The young man need not know 
that we are so foolish as to invent such a 
nickname.’’ 

Squire Latimer is as proud of his good 
health, as Aunt Keturah is of her good eye- 
sight. Aunt Keturah resents any intimation 
that she cannot thread a cambric needle as! 
well as ever; and Squire Latimer is furious 
at the expression of any opinion that he ought 
to spare himself on account of his health or 
his years. Each of the old humorists knows 
the other’s infirmity, and many a malicious | 
compliment of condolence passes between 
them. But Aunt Keturah manages always to 
have the best of it. It is time now, however, 
that we come a little nearer to our young 
hero, the doctor, with the nickname more 
absurd than polite. Behold him, on the 
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corded, reading a note; a neatly written note, 
anonymous, moreover, in appearance, though 
to the delighted Dogsnose its authorship was 
palpable :— 

‘*T wish you would call and see Mr. Latimer 
professionally, yet without seeming profes- 
sional. With your medical skill combine the 
delicate knowledge of human nature which is 
your happy characteristic. Draw out of him, 
without seeming to do so, using your own 
admirable tact, the statement of his really 
infirm health. Age grows upon him, he will 
not confess it. He has asthmatic and gouty 
symptoms which alarm us all. His nights 
are restless, and he cannot hide from us the 
pain with which he sometimes walks, and the 
difficulty with which he breathes. A careful 
performance of this request will deeply oblige 
one who need not. further indicate her name; 
and who trusts that even you will regard it 
not strange that a child should love her parent 
above any human being. Burn this note, for 
the respect due the sex of the writer, if for no 
warmer feeling.’’ 

The sugar-coated pill was swallowed. Squire 
Latimer looked up with some surprise as Dr. 
Dogsnose entered his office that very forenoon. 
The smallest hint caused the guest to seat 
himself in one of the old leather-cushioned 
chairs, for Dr. Dogsnose was not the young 
man to suppose that he could possibly be un- 
welcome anywhere. Squire Latimer pushed 
his spectacles high up on his bald forehead, 
and leaned back in his chair. Closing his 
book, and suspending his inquiries into the 
nature and bearing of the statutes against 
hogs running at large, he waited with some 
impatience for his visitor’s communication. 

‘* Fine spring weather, Squire !’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Squire Latimer, and thought 
‘* well, what next ?’’ 

‘‘ Spring changes are not favorable to people 
with asthmatic tendencies.’’ 

‘“Dare say not,’? said Squire Latimer. 
‘* But I never had the slightest experience in 
that difficulty. Lungs like a blacksmith’s 
bellows, sir.’’ 

What a whopper! thought the young stu- 
dent. But he was not to be discouraged. A 
little love, perhaps, but a great deal more of 
vanity urged him on. 

**Do you think gout is hereditary, Squire ?’’ 

** Never thought at all onthe subject. Why 
should I? It is your profession, not mine.’’ 

Discomfited again, but not repelled, Dogs- 
nose persisted: ‘‘There never was any gout 
among your progenitors ?”’ 





‘*Never asked the question. I never did 
borrow trouble, and have no need now, since 
I have lived three score years and ten with- 
out.”’ 

[Justice to my friend Celia here requires 
me to say, in brackets, that she is the Squire’s 
youngest child by a second marriage. ] 

Squire Latimer looked at his closed book as 
if he were impatient to open it again. The 
hands of the office clock were hastening to- 
wards meridian, at which time school lets 
out, and the primitive folk in our town go 
to dinner. The Squire was punctual; the 
Squire was methodical. He had taken up an 
intricate question in porcine municipal law as 
his forenoon’s work; and he did not like to 
be interrupted. His impatience threatened to 
get the better of his politeness; and yet Dr. 
Dogsnose dared to ask: ‘‘ How do you rest, 
nights, Squire ?’’ 

“None of your business!’’ shouted the 
indignant old gentleman. ‘‘ What brought 
you here, you impertinent young jackanapes, 
to fritter away my time with your insuffera- 
ble nonsense? Get back to your gallipots, 
and leave me alone !”’ 

Dr. Dogsnose rose in offended pride. Not 
only was he insulted, but the whole profes- 
sion, from Galen down. Forgetting every- 
thing but the offensive language of the Squire, 
but still veiling his own anger under soft 
words, he said, solemnly, and with dignity: 
‘*Respect—and I might be justified in using 
a stronger expression—for another, and not 
for you brought me here. Being in your 
office, consideration for your gray hairs and 
the infirmities of age compel me to silence. 
But I may say that your difficulty of breath- 
ing, your disturbed sleep, your occasional 
lameness, and your chronic irritability lead 
your friends to suspect both a gouty and an 
asthmatic tendency. In this suspicion, J con- 
cur. And when, my dear sir, we are placed 
in more intimate relations, I hope, as a friend, 
and, I may hint, as a connection, to render 
you that comfort which you would not con- 
sent to receive from a physician.’’ 

As Dr. Dognose pompously pronounced his 
speech, he bowed, turned, and opened the 
door to make his exit, with the deliberation 
due to his nascent dignity. 

Squire Latimer had risen as the oration pro- 
ceeded. His lower jaw had fallen with aston- 
ishment; and his eyes sparkled with rage. 
With a sudden bound after his retreating an- 
noyer, he threw his right foot forward with a 
hearty good will. The result was the sudden 
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avalanche of a student in medicine upon the 
heads and shoulders of a party of students of 
the spelling-book, as they passed the door. 
Such a shout as they raised! ‘‘ Dr. Dogs- 
nose! The Squire has kicked out Dr. Dogs- 
nose! Dogsnose! Dogsnose! D-o-g-s-n-o-s-e !”’ 

The echo followed the Doctor down the 
street ; and the boys followed likewise. He 
walked, hurried, ran, and was not safe from 
his tormentors till he had put a door between 
himself and them. The street was full of 
people; and the story of the Squire and Dr. 
Dogsnose was in everybody’s mouth. The 
additions, and variations, and aggravations it 
received it were impossible to recount in any 
reasonable space. The fun it created proves 
that man is a malicious creature, for surely 
there was no fun in it for Dr. Dogsnose. 

To be the object of town laughter is worse 
than to be under real misfortune. When the 
latter befalls you, there is some hope of com- 
miseration; but the victim of a ludicrous 
adventure is spared neither by friend nor foe. 
Why was the incipient Doctor kicked out of 
his office by the irate Squire? That was the 
fact, as everybody knew; but who knew the 
wherefore? To ask the Squire would have 
been to tempt the same discipline. To ask 
the Doctor would have been to add insult to 
injury. 





I am afraid we girls were more amused than 
compassionate. But, upon my honor, we 
knew as little as anybody else about the 
secret history of the doleful hap of Dr. Dogs- 
nose. I only finish the story now by the aid 
of Aunt Keturah; but how she gets her faets 
is more than I can tell, especially the very 
words of the note, the treacherous note which 
caused all his woe. 

Dr. Dogsnose never has been seen in our 
neighborhood since the people saw him making 
his escape from the villanous boys. He left 
town that very evening. Aunt Keturah re- 
lates that, on the afternoon of that day, he 
confided his woe to his friend, his preceptor, 
the old doctor. I am gorry to say that the 
young man betrayed his correspondent. He 
did not burn that note. When did a manever 
destroy a letter at the writer’s request? 

** Better not trust thee-self to them,’’ Aunt 
Keturah says; and so say I. Dr. Dogsnose, 
when questioned doggedly produced the docu- 
ment. His more experienced friend, the old 
doctor, read it with av incredulous smile; 
and, when poor Dogsnose 'soked up for some 
word of comment or remark, he simply folded 
the paper so that the date only could be read, 
*¢ Aprit 1, 1857.”’ 

Where did Aunt Keturah get the copy she 
gave me? 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF MISS ELIZA LESLIE, 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


Tue death of Miss Leslie calls for more than 
a passing comment in the pages of this maga- 
zine, to which she was for so long a regular 
and popular contributor. She was one of the 
oldest as well as the most prominent among 
our female writers, and stood unrivalled in 
her peculiar vein, humorous delineations of 
social life. Apart from this, the juveniles of 
the last generation owe her a special debt of 
gratitude for being among the first to attempt 
story-book making for their especial benefit ; 
and even now there is nothing to surpass 
‘The Atlantic Tales’’ and many of the stories 
gathered from ‘‘ The Pearl.”’ 

Throughout the length and breadth of our 
jand, her books of domestic reference, her 
cookery, house and receipt-books have made 
her a well-known and chief authority in mat- 
ters appertaining to household comfort. 

That I should set myself to the work of 





embodying all that is to be said publicly of 
one whose life shunned rather than courted 
general attention is briefly excused by two 
things: No one out of her own immediate 
family loved her better while living, or knew 
her, for the time being, more intimately ; and 
she gave token of her confidence of this by 
naming me before her death as the one she 
should wish to complete any unfinished lite- 
rary engagement. 

As long ago as sewing was made a special 
branch of female education—and we leave 
our readers to infer the date—the Wednesday 
afternoons at the school which I attended in 
Boston were enlivened by reading aloud. 
The circle of little people, with their pink and 
blue chintz ‘‘lap-bags,’’ a style of sewing re- 
ceptacle entirely unique, stitched away on 
their sheets and patchwork, while the older 
girls read in turn. Fortunately, our teacher 
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did not think it necessary to put us on a men- 
tal diet of history or lectures. We were in- 
dulged in a story-book ; and, among the rest, 
one memorable day, the ‘‘ Week of Idleness,”’ 
from a most fascinating volume—‘ Atlantic 


_ Tales’’—-was commenced, but unfortunately 


interrupted, midway, by the end of the sew- 
ing afternoon. 

There was a strict rule at home against 
book borrowing. The precious volume was 
never again brought to school by its fortunate 
possessor; and for years the unfinished frag- 
ment haunted my imagination, until I had 
ended it to my own satisfaction a dozen times 
over. It became probably my first attempt at 
fiction. There were still comparatively few 
books intended for children at that time, our 
own collection being two or three volumes of 
Miss Edgeworth’s tales, ‘‘ The Child at Home,”’ 
our Sunday book, and some of the Parley 
tales, which we considered geography lessons 
in disguise. The charming juvenile library 
of Francis & Co. had not yet found its way to 
ourshelves. I can scarcely describe the vivid 
impression made by ‘‘The Atlantic Tales’’ 
when, one red letter day, they fell into my 
hands, and the ‘‘ Week of Idleness’’ came to 
its completion. From henceforth, Miss Leslie 
became the chief magician in my fairy land. 

It was the same winter, at Thanksgiving 
time—our home then being in a New England 
country town, where the preparation for the 
holiday feast was a matter of solemn and 
earnest consideration—I heard some one sug- 
gest that the mince-pies had better be made 
after a new cookery-book, new at least to 
the good neighbor who owned it (though it 
had seen its ninth birthday), and who sent it 
in to her ‘‘minister’s wife’ shortly after. 
Anything in the shape of a new book was sure 
to pass through my hands, if only for the 
reading of the title-page, in the pauses of a 
dusting tour through the sitting-room. ‘‘ The 
Seventy-Five Receipts’? was thus introduced 
to my regards; and, my devotion being equally 
divided between stories and sweets, I read, 
with longing eyes, the rules for their concoc- 
tion. Two volumes of ‘‘ The Pearl’’ were the 
next fascinators, that made me late at school ; 
and shortly afterwards I made the acquaint- 
ance of the Lady’s Book, which had an im- 
mense ‘‘circulation’’ from hand to hand, 
being read surreptitiously with the desk-cover 
half open, supposed to be for the benefit of 








seclusion in our studies. 
Miss Leslie’s stories were the first to be 
devoured, not only by myself, but by all the | 


school; and we compared notes, in recess, as 
to the probable fate of ‘‘ Henrietta Harri- 
son’s blue cotton umbrella.’’ Oh, how we 
sympathized with her in the intense mortifi- 
cation of being obliged to carry one, and the 
perils of the Embroidered Handkerchief! 

There is a vast deal of ‘author worship”’ 
remaining in the enlightenment of the nine- 
teenth century, public opinion to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. Wedo not mean the vulgar 
lion-hunting of cities, which is at once lower- 
ing to the recipient of such attentions, and the 
one who offers them, but the true interest 
which grows up in the reader’s mind as to the 
writer of the pages that have interested and 
beguiled a lonely hour, or are held as cher- 
ished friends and companions for after refer- 
ence. It is more especially so in the country, 
where one has time to ‘read, learn, mark, 
and inwardly digest’’ favorite authors, where 
the monthly arrival of the magazines is anti- 
cipated for days, and welcomed with genuine 
pleasure. 

Nothing can be more delightful to such 
readers than personal knowledge of these far- 
off friends, either from a portrait or written 
record of their actual existences. It was per- 
haps the strongest enthusiasm of my own girl- 
hood; and I know that there are multitudes 
still holding the same faith, though we may 
have passed out of their sphere. 

The year after leaving school, my home, 
and the most permanent one I can look back 
upon, was made in Philadelphia, happily 
among those who had the opportunity to gra- 
tify my passion for seeing such writers as had 
their residence in the Quaker City. I could 
scarcely believe my own good fortune when 
told that I was not only to see them in the 
distance, but speak to them, know them! 
My first hero in this enchanted land is too 
well known to the readers of this magazine to 
need the introduction which I gloried in, and 
whose benevolent smile and address on that 
occasion were stowed away in the memory of 
the shy country girl, not to be overlaid in the 
continued kind friendship of eleven years’ 
standing. As in order due, his coadjutor in 
the editorship of the Lady’s Book came next 
with pleasant greeting ; and then I was told I 
should see Miss Leslie. 

‘*Oh! do you know Miss Leslie ?’’ 

‘*Very well—for years—twice as many as 
you have lived,”’ was the answer. And then 
the ready memory of one who could link the 
history of the last century with this, in per- 
sonal reminiscence, gave me a little history 
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of her first knowledge of my favorite au- 
thoress. 

‘The first that I recollect her was in 1804, 
or 1805, when some gentleman friend said: ‘I 
wish to show you some fine drawings of a 
young lady not more than seventeen years 
old, who belongs to a family of remarkable 
genius.’ They were very well done; and he 
shortly after brought the artist to see us. It 
was Eliza Leslie, who was afterwards a fellow 
pupil at Mrs. Goodfellow’s. So you see that 
we are quite old friends, having never en- 
tirely lost sight of each other since.’’ 

That day, or the next, I was summoned 
from my room to receive some morning call- 
ers; and, among the rest, a kindly-looking 
person, past middle age, and filling amply a 
large easy-chair, put out her hand, and drew 
me to her with a friendliness especially grate- 
ful to a stranger among strangers. It was not 
my ideal of Miss Leslie, whom I had imagined 
younger, and with less embonpoint; but it was 
a pleasant reality, such a welcome from one I 
had so long looked up to. From that day, we 
were 

“A pair of friends, though I was young,” 
Miss Leslie wanting ten years or more to 
make up ‘‘ Matthew’s seventy-two;’’ and 
eventually I became a frequent evening visitor 
in the parlor of the United States Hotel, then 
in its prime, where Miss Leslie was for years 
a special attraction to guests from all parts of 
the Union. Especially if any distinguished 
or particularly entertaining person was stop- 
ping there, I was sure to receive a little note 
in the well-known, peculiar handwriting, sum- 
moning me to what was often, in its best 
sense, an evening’s entertainment. Even 
though we were quite alone in our little cor- 
ner, it was never dull, for, with her remarka- 
ble memory and large experience, Miss Leslie’s 
store of anecdotes and amusing criticism were 
unfailing. It has been said, by those who 
judged solely from the style of her social 
sketches, that Miss Leslie was sarcastic in con- 
versation, a person to be afraid of. This was 
by no means so. With her decided character, 
she was naturally strongly prejudiced either 
for or against persons or things. This was 
all; and those who knew her many amiable 
and excellent qualities readily passed over 
trifling errors in judgment. Situated in this 
eddy of the stream of general travel, she had 
a most admirable study of human nature ever 
before her; and nothing strongly marked or 
ludicrous escaped her. She would constantly 
tell me of these things, and add: ‘ Now, I 





shall use that some day; so don’t steal my 
thunder.”’ 

In personal criticism, she was only un- 
sparing towards anything that approached to 
ill-breeding, and, I recollect, particularly in- 
veighed against the impertinent queries that 
almost entire strangers frequently subjected 
her to: as, ‘‘ Now, Miss Leslie, do tell us how 
much Mr. Godey pays for one of your sto- 
ries!’”’ ‘“‘How many can you write in a 
week?’’ (!); or, ‘‘Isn’t your cookery-book 
bringing you in a fortune?’ and, still more 
decided, ‘‘ How much can you make in a year 
by writing ?’’ 

**T should as soon think of asking them 
how much their husbands’ business amounted 
to, or how much of it they were allowed to 
spend,’’ she would add. 

As all Miss Leslie’s catechizers are not 
dead yet (we speak of the class, and not the 
individuals), we note this for their benefit, as 
she was not singular in her dislike to being 
thus questioned. 

Gradually, she came to speak more of her- 
self, of her early life, her family history, and 
especially her authorship, always evincing the 
warmest personal affection for her relatives 
and friends, almost Quixotic benevolence for 
the needy, and upholding all who had strug- 
gled courageously as she had done in early 
life, for themselves or others, with adverse 
fortune. A most entertaining article could be 
written of her ‘‘ table talk ;’”’ and I had often 
thought of preserving a record of some of 
these evenings, especially her anecdotes of 
distinguished people, and events immediately 
following the Revolution, and should have 
done so but that it seemed a betrayal of un- 
restrained confidence. 

In the summer of 1851, Professor Hart, 
being occupied in editing ‘‘ The Female Prose 
Writers of America,’’ called on me for such 
information as I could give of two or three 
persons on his list, among others mentioning 
Miss Leslie. I told her of this, and begged 
that she would give me some dates and facts 
of the many she had often told me. The re- 
sult was an autobiographical sketch, addressed 
to me privately, and modestly headed ‘‘ Me- 
morandum of Eliza Leslie,’’ but so perfect in 


its simplicity, and clear in detail, that I. 


begged her permission to have it printed 
entire, which, after a time, she consented to. 
The original MS. is beside me now, in her close, 
old-fashioned hand; and, in referring to it, 
a pencil note on a blank leaf, which escaped 
observation entirely at the time, has recalled 
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the circumstances under which the tale re- 
ferred to, the most popular of all her sketches, 
and which established her position as a writer 
of ‘‘ grown-up”’ fiction at once, was written. 

‘‘Not knowing the allotted space, or how 
much will be left for specimen extracts, I leave 
the choice of them entirely to Alice Neal, 
stipulating only that there shall be nothing 
whatever from Mrs. Washington Potts.’’ 

So distrustful was she of her own power 
that, after the manuscript of this prize tale 
was finished (late at night, after returning 
from a party), she threw it into the grate, 
intending to burn it in the morning. But, 
reading it over once more before lighting her 
bonfire, she thought the experiment, at least, 
would be no loss, and sent it to the committee 
of award. We record this for the benefit of 
our young writers, perhaps of one destined to 
fill the place in our magazine literature left 
vacant by the successful candidate, although 
we do not regard a lack of self-confidence a 
special characteristic of the present era in 
letters. And now for the autobiography itself, 
which leaves little to be supplied by even 
the most appreciative and loving hands, so 
strongly is it marked by the good sense, dis- 
crimination, and straightforwardness which 
were the chief elements of her character. 


My pEAR Frienp: I was born in Philadel- 
phia, at the corner of Market and Second 
streets, on the 15th of November, 1787, and 
was baptized in Christ Church by Bishop 
White. 

Both my parents were natives of Cecil 
County, Maryland, also the birthplace of my 
grandfather and grandmother, on each side. 
My great-grandfather, Robert Leslie, was a 
Scotchman. He came to settle in America 
about the year 1745 or ’46, and bought a farm 
on Northeast River, nearly opposite to the 
insulated hill called Malden’s Mountain. My 
maternal great-grandfather was a Swede. 
named Gonsen; so that I have no L£nglish 
blood in me. 

My father was a man of considerable natural 
genius, and much self-taught knowledge, par- 
ticularly in natural philosophy and in me- 
chanics. He was also a good draughtsman, 
and a ready writer on scientific subjects ; 
while, in his familiar letters, and in his con- 
versation, there was evidence of a most enter- 
taining vein of humor, with extraordinary 
powers of description. He had a most excel- 
lent ear for music, and, without any regular 
instruction, played well on the flute and 





violin. I remember, at this day, many fine 
Scottish airs that I have never seen in print, 
and which my father had learnt in his boy- 
hood from his Scottish grandsire, who was a 
good singer. 

My mother was a handsome woman, of ex- 
cellent sense, very amusing, and a first rate 
housewife. 

Soon after their marriage, my parents re- 
moved from Elkton to Philadelphia, where 
my father commenced business as a watch- 
maker. He had great success. Philadelphia 
was then the seat of the Federal Government ; 
and he soon obtained the custom of the prin- 
cipal people in the place, including that of 
Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson ; the two 
last being his warm personal friends. There 
is a freemasonry in men of genius, which 
makes them find out each other immediately. 
It was by Mr. Jefferson’s recommendation that 
my father was elected a member of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society. To Dr. Franklin, 
he suggested an improvement in lightning- 
rods, that was immediately tested, and af- 
terwards universally adopted. Among my 
father’s familiar visitors were Robert Patter- 
son, long professor of mathematics in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and afterwards 
president of the mint; Charles Wilson Peale, 
who painted the men of the Revolution, and 
founded the noble museum called by his 
name; John Vaughn, and Mathew Carey. 

When I was about five years old, my father 
went to England, with the intention of en- 
gaging in the exportation of clocks and watches 
to Philadelphia, having recently taken into 
partnership Isaac Price, of this city. We ar- 
rived in London in June, 1793, after an old- 
fashioned voyage of six weeks. We lived in 
England about six years and a half, when the 
death of my father’s partner in Philadelphia 
obliged us toreturn home. An extraordinary 
circumstance compelled our ship to go into 
Lisbon, and detained us there from November 
till March; and we did not finish our voyage 
and arrive in Philadelphia till May. The 
winter we spent in Lisbon lodgings was very 
uncomfortable, but very amusing. After we 
came home, my father’s health, which had 
long been precarious, declined rapidly; but 
he lived till 1803. My mother and her five 
children (of whom I was the eldest) were left 
in circumstances which rendered it necessary 
that she and myself should make immediate 
exertions for the support of those who were 
yet too young to assist themselves; as they 
did afterwards. Our difficulties we kept un- 
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complainingly to ourselves. We asked no 
assistance of our friends; we incurred no 
debts ; and we lived on cheerfully, and with 
such moderate enjoyment as our means af- 
forded; believing in the proverb that “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’’ 

My two brothers were then, as they still 
are, sources of happiness to the family; but 
they both left home at the age of sixteen. 
Charles, with an extraordinary genius for 
painting, went to London to cultivate it. He 
rapidly rose to the front rank of his profession, 
and maintains a high place among the best 
artists of Europe. He married in England, 
and still lives there. 

My youngest brother, Thomas Jefferson Les- 
lie, having passed through the regular course 
of military education in the West Point Aca- 
demy, was commissioned in the engineers, 
and, with the rank of major, is still attached 
to the army. 

My sister, Anna Leslie,* resides in New 
York. She has several times visited London, 
where she was instructed in painting by her 
brother Charles, and has been very successful 
in copying pictures. My youngest sister, 
Patty, became the wife of Henry C. Carey, and 
has left a void that never can be filled to all 
of us. 

To return, now, to myself. Fortunate in 
being gifted with a remarkable memory, I was 
never, in childhood, much troubled with long 
lessons to learn, or long exercises to write. 
My father thought I could acquire sufficient 
knowledge for a child by simply reading ‘in 
book,’’ without making any great effort to 
learn things by heart ; and, as this is not the 
plan usually pursued at schools, I got nearly 
all my education at home. I had a French 
and music master, both coming to give lessons 
at the house, my father himself teaching me 
to write, and overlooking my drawing. My 
mother was fully competent to instruct me in 
every sort of useful sewing. I went three 
months to school merely to learn ornamental 
needle-work. All this was in London. We 
had a governess in the house for the younger 
children. 

My chief delight was in reading and draw- 
ing. My first attempts at the latter were on 
my slate; and I was very happy when my 
father brought me, one day, a box of colors 
and a drawing-book, and showed me how to 
use them. 

There was no restriction on my reading, 





* Since deceased. 





except to prevent me ‘‘ from reading my eyes 
out ;’? and indeed they have never been very 
strong. At that time, there were very few 
books written purposely for children. I be- 
lieve that I obtained all that were then to be 
found. But, the catalogue being soon ex- 
hausted, and my appetite for reading continu- 
ally on the increase, I was fain to supply it 
with works that were considered beyond the 
capacity of early youth, a capacity which is 
too generally underrated, as children are often 
kept on bread and milk long after they are 
able to eat meat and potatoes. I could read 
at five years old, and before twelve I was 
familiar with a multitude of other books, 
‘*Goldsmith’s Admirable Letters on Eng- 
land,’? and his ‘‘Histories of Rome and 
Greece’’ (‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ and ‘‘ The Ara- 
bian Nights,’’ of course); and I had gone 
through the six octavo volumes of the fine 
edition of ‘‘ Cook’s Voyages.’’ Captain Cook 
I almost adored. Among our visitors in Lon- 
don was a naval officer who had sailed with 
Cook on his last voyage, and had seen him 
killed at Owhyhee. I am sorry the name of 
that island has been changed to the unspella- 
ble and unpronounceable name of Hawaii. I 
was delighted when my father took me to the 
British Museum to see the numerous curiosi- 
ties brought from the South Sea by that great 
circumnavigator. 

“The Elegant Extracts’? made me ac- 
quainted with the best passages in the works 
of all the British writers who had flourished 
before the present century. From this book, 
I first learned the beauties of Shakspeare. 
My favorite novels were Miss Burney’s, Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s, and ‘‘ The Children of the Abbey.” 

Like most other authors, I made my first 
attempts in verse. They were always songs 
adapted to the popular airs of that time, the 
close of the last century. The subjects were 
chiefly soldiers, sailors, hunters, and nuns. I 
scribbled two or three in the pastoral line; 
but, my father once pointing out to me a real 
shepherd in a field somewhere in Kent, I made 
no further attempts at Damons and Strephons 
playing on lutes, and wreathing their brows 
with roses. My songs were of course foolish 
enough; but, in justice to myself, I will say 
that, having a good ear, I was never guilty of 
a false quantity in any of my poetry. My 
lines never hada syllable too much or too 
little; and my rhymes always did rhyme. 

At thirteen and fourteen, I began to despise 
my own poetry, and destroyed all I had. I 
then for many years abandoned the dream of 
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my childhood, the hope of one day seeing my 
name in print. : 

It was not till 1827 that I first ventured to 
put out a book; and a most un-parnasseau one 
it was—‘‘ Seventy-Five Receipts for Pastry, 
Cakes, and Sweetmeats.’’ Truth’was, I had 
a tolerable collection of reeeipts taken by my- 
self while a pupil at Mrs. Goodfellow’s cele- 
brated cooking-school in Philadelphia. I had 
so many applications from my friends for 
copies of these directions, that my brother 
suggested my getting rid of the inconvenience 
by giving them to the public in print. An 
offer was immediately made to me by Munroe 
& Francis, of Boston, to publish them on fair 
terms. The little volume had much success, 
and has gone through many editions. Mr. 
Francis being urgent that I should try my 
hand at a work of imagination, I wrote a 
series of juvenile stories, which I called ‘‘ The 
Mirror.’’ It was well received, and was fol- 
lowed by several other story-books for youth, 
‘“‘The Young Americans,’’ ‘Stories for Em- 
ma,’’ ‘Stories for Adelaide,” ‘‘ Atlantic 
Tales,’’ ‘‘ Stories for Helen,” ‘* Birthday Sto- 
ries.” Also I compiled a little book call- 
ed ‘“*The Wonderful Travellers,’’ being an 
abridgment (with partial alterations) of Mun- 
chausen, Gulliver, and Sinbad the Sailor. 
In 1831, Munroe & Francis published my 
‘¢ American Girl’s Book,”’ of which an edition 
is still printed every year. Many juvenile 
tales written by me are to be found in the an- 
nuals called “‘ The Pearl’ and “‘ The Violet.” 

I had scarcely summoned courage to write 
fiction for grown people, when my story of 
‘‘Mrs. Washington Potts’’ obtained a prize 
from Mr. Godey, of the Lady’s Book. Subse- 
quently, I was allotted three other prizes 
successively from different periodicals. I then 
withdrew from this sort of competition. 

For several years, I wrote an article every 
month for the Lady’s Book; and fora short 
time I was a contributor to Graham’s Maga- 
zine ; and cccasionally I sent, by invitation, a 
contribution to the weekly papers. I was 
also editor of ‘‘ The Gift,’’ an annual published 
by Carey & Hart, and of “The Violet,” a 
juvenile souvenir. 

My only attempt at anything in the form of 
a novel was ‘‘ Amelia; or, a Young Lady’s 
Vicissitudes,”’ first printed in the Lady’s 
Book, and then in a small volume by itself. 

Could I begin anew my literary career, I 
would always write novels, instead of short 
stories, which exhaust plots and incidents. 

Three volumes of my tales were published 
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by Carey & Lee, under the title of “Pencil 
Sketches.’’ In 1838, Lea & Blanchard pub- 
lished a volume containing ‘‘ Althea Vernon ; 
or, the Embroidered Handkerchief,” and 


' “Henrietta Harrison; or, the Blue Cotton 


Umbrella.” Several collections of my fugi- 
tive stories have been published in pamphlet 
form by Mr. Hart. “All my stories are of 
familiar life; and I have endeavored to ren- 
der their illustrations of character and man- 
ners as entertaining and instructive as I could, 
trying always ‘‘ to point a moral,’’ as well as 
“to adorn a tale.” 

The works from which I have derived the 
most pecuniary advantage are my books on 
domestic economy. ‘‘ The Domestic Cookery 
Book,’’ published in 1837, is now in the forty- 
first edition, no edition being less than a thou- 
sand copies ; and the sale is increasing every 
year. ‘‘ The House Book” came out in 1840, 
and ‘‘ The Lady’s Receipt Book’’ in 1846. All 
have been successful and profitable. 

My last two stories are ‘‘Jernigan’s Pa,”’ 
published in Neal’s Saturday Gazette, and ‘‘The 
Baymounts,’’ in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Iam now engaged on a life of John Fitch, 
for which I have been for several years col- 
lecting information from authentic sources. I 
hope soon to finish a work for the benefit of 
young ladies, undertaken by particular de- 
sire, and to which I propose giving the plain, 
simple title of ‘‘ The Behavior Book.”’ 

Unirep States Hore, 

Philadelphia, August 1, 1851. 


This was virtually the close of her literary 
toil. ‘*The Behavior Book”’ was finished, and 
brought out. ‘“‘The Baymounts’’ was the 
last fiction from her pen; and ‘‘ The Life of 
John Fitch,’’ especially valuable from per- 
sonal anecdotes and memoranda to be ob- 
tained by no other biographer, lies half 
completed as she laid it aside about that time, 
compelled, by the inroads of a silent but fatal 
disease, to suspend any active exertion of 
mind or body. Still, she was able to employ 
herself in general affairs, and the revision of 
new editions of her books already in print, 
until a short time before her death, which, to 
those who loved her, made memorable the 
first day of the present year, 1858. The eve- 
ning of her life was calmed and strengthened 
by simple and trusting reliance in the faith 
of her childhood, and marked by its public 
acknowledgment in the ratification of the 
baptismal vows then made. She was laid to 
her final rest beneath “the shadow of the 
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cross,’’ in St. Peter’s churchyard, in the city 
of her birth, in what was, at the time of her 
baptism, a part of the venerable Bishop’s 
parish, after an active, useful, honored, and 
almost blameless life. 

Locust Corracr, January, 1858. 





XARIFA. 


BY @. H. 8. HULL. 


Zepuyrrs soft are stealing frayrance 
From the orange flowers ; 
Gently rolls the Guadalquiver 
“Neath the moonlit bowers. 
The bulbul sings 
As the fountain flings 
Coolness o'er the air; 
From afar 
The light guitar 
Greets my lady fair. 


“The silv’ry moon is beaming, love, 
The glowworm’s lamp is gleaming, love, 
Por thee my heart is yearning, love, 
Wildly, love, for thee! 
The am'rous winds are wooing, love 
Each trembling bud and flower, 
And moonbeams kiss the willing waves, 
For this is love’s own hour. 
Xarifa, oh! list thee, 
Thy lover is near thee, 
Beneath the laurel-tree. 
Ah, anima mia! 
List, "tis Zamora; 
Say, love, thou ‘rt true to me.” 


Xarifa, Xarifa, why art thou weeping ? 

Grief from thy cheeks bright roses are stealing: 
Xarifa, Xarifa, why art thou sighing ? 

Zamora awaits thee, and moments are flying! 


“The moon is waning fast, my love. 

The rosy morn is near ; 

Ah! can it be that love is dead— 
My voice cold to thine ear? 

This heart is still thine only, 
Its -ows have waver'd not, 

And still I deem the trysting-tree 
A dear and holy spot.” 


“Zamora, mia! 
Thus have I called thee, bitterly mourned thee, 
And beliew'd not the tidings they brought me, 
Thy name repeating, ceaselessly weeping. 

Ay, ay, de me! 

Zamora, mia! 
They told me thou 'st broken the vows thou ‘dst spoken, 
Thou cam'st not—long | waited for thee ; 
This sad heart breaking, all hope forsaking, 
They force me, to-morrow, a bride to be. 

Ay, ay, de me!” 


Gently roll’d the Guadalquiver, 
Gently flow’d the rippling river, 
Plash'd the twinkling fountain ever; 
But those hearts are parted, never, 
Never more to meet till in that Aiden, 
Where the griev'd and sorrow-laden, 
Weeping, part no more! 





Surging wave to the mermaid's cave 

Bear the lost one to her grave. 

The coral reef for her bridal bed, 

While chanting dirges for the dead, 

Shadowy sea-nymphs hail the maiden 

Who thus had sought the shores of Aiden, 
Weeping, ay, de me! 


AT THE SEPULCHRE. 


BY CORA LINN 


I srr beside a quiet grave, 
Round which soft winds are sighing, 
And grand old trees their branches wave 
Where the loved and lost is lying. 
And the beautiful river flows calmly by, 
In the autumn sunlight gleaming, 
And no sound of life’s unrest comes nigh 
The spot where I sit dreaming. 


I remember his long, long watch of pain, 
Where the dark night knows no morrow, 
And they look and long for the light ia vuin, 
But it is with a chastened sorrow ; 
For I know that the sunbeams, lingering now, 
In calm beauty where he sleepeth, 
Would be shamed by the light on his radiant brow, 
Where his soul its Sabbath keepeth. 


All breathes repose. The fading leaf, 
Earthward so gently drifting, 

Speaks of his life, as bright and brief 
Asa star, dark storm-clouds rifting ; 
And, leaning my hand on the roeky tomb 

His mortal part enshrining, 
I sing, with a grief devoid of gloom, 
As we watch the day’s declining :— 


“Thou art not here! In a fairer clime, 


Where the bright leaf fadeth never, 
And the loved feel not the touch of time, 
Thy freed soul rests forever: 
But here, where the warm, brave heart is laid, 
Where the throbbing brain reposeth, 
Shall many a pilgrim foot be stayed, 
Till fame her record closeth. 


“Por here the light of thy beautiful life, 


And thy peaceful death shall linger 

Apart from the world’s tumultuous strife, 
Untouched by decay’s rude finger ; 

And struggling souls from that light shall gain 
New strength for the task before them, 

As they muse beside the grave of Kane, 
With the bright blue heavens o’er them.”’ 





STANZAS. 
BY D. W. HAZELTINE, M.D. 


On, let me die in the calm, still night, 

When the lamps of heaven are shining bright ; 
When the moon's sweet smile, over hill and dell, 
Rests softly down with a magic spell ; 

For from childhood’s morn it has been my delight 
To commune with those silent orbs at night, 

And many a lesson they’ve tanght my mind 

Of faith in the Being, all-wise and kind! 
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I never yet gazed on the heavens afar, 

Of a cloudless night, but each twinkling star 
Looked down on me with an angel’s smile, 
Which said, ‘‘ Weary mortals, a little while, 
A little while longer to suffer below 

A few more days of trouble and woe, 

Of struggling against temptation and sin, 
And heaven's bright gate ye shall enter in!” 


And it seems to me, when I gaze on high, 

And see those bright orbs like life in the sky, 

That they must have been made for an end more wise 
Than to dazzle and please our mortal eyes ! 

It seems to me that, when life ends here, 

And the soul finds wings in another sphere, 

It has only to wish through the endless air, 

To fly to some star, and it shall be there! 


Then let me die in the calm, still night, 

When the lamps of heaven are burning bright! 
Draw my dying couch to the window nigh, 

Aud let me gaze up in the starry sky ; 

So I shall not think of the grave’s dark bed, 

But of brighter worlds where I soon shall tread ° 
And if fears arise, it will set them at rest, 

And make the death-angel a pleasant guest! 


A REQUIEM. 
BY MRS. SARAH L. LOCWELL,. 


Gent Ly, gently close her eyes, 

Soft and blue as noonday heaven ; 
Now the silver cord is loosed, 

Now the ties of life are riven. 


Fold the snowy funeral robe 
Round her slender graceful form, 
Which hath, like a summer flower, 
Bowed before the sweeping storm. 


Part the soft brown wavy hair 
Smoothly o’er the marble brow ; 

Close the finely chiselled lips, 
Silent is their music now. 


Let us fold the lily hands 
Lightly on the quiet breast— 

Pain and sorrow now are o’er, 
Peaceful is her silent rest. 


Now we scatter o’er her bier 

Summer's brightest, fairest flowers ; 
Frail and perishing as they, 

She hath passed from earthly bowers. 


Gently bear her from the home 

Which her death hath filled with gloom. 
She can dwell no longer here ; 

Lay her in the sent tomb. 


Dust to dust, and earth to earth, 
Spirit to the living God ; 

Bow we now, in hope and trast, 
To our Father's chastening rod. 


Gently, lightly heap the earth 

On our loved one’s quiet breast ; 
Softly, mournfully we turn 

From her solemn place of rest. 





TO AN ESTRANGED FRIEND. 
BY HELEN MAR. 


Wou tp I were with thee, 
Heart-united ever! 
"Tis hard to live, and so assundered be. 
And though, too, drifting 
Down the tear-filled river, 
That soon will bear thee to eternity. 


Would I might love thee, 
With a love so holy— 
So trusting, I to thee, and thou to me; 
Loving each other 
Faithfully and truly ; 
What a sweet fairy-dream would living be! 


Would I might know thee 
Sinless, and pure-hearted, 
As once I deemed thee; but I wish in vain. 
How like a pleasant dream, 
So soon departed ! 
For I can never love thee so again. 


Yet I would see thee ; 
Once join hands together 

With loving trust; an olden sunny ray. 
Methinks I then could close 
Thine eyes forever, 

And watch the angels bearing thee away. 


In yon bright heaven 
There are no ties to sever. 
There is no death, no sorrow, and no pain. 
Free from daceit, 
We yet shall be together, 
And I love thee, and thou love me again. 


LIFE’S DISTRUST. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


My footsteps ne'er again shall press 
The earth aside of thine; 

Nor shall we roam together, where 
The golden sunbeams shine ; 

And never shall we flowers pluck 
From out the forest glade, 

To worship in our “ heart of hearts” 
All things that God has made. 

For on our path a shadow is 
That chills us to the soul, 

And causes waves of dark distrust 
Between our hearts to roll. 


Oh, ne’er again shall love’s own wings 
Be round us as of yore! 

Nor thou with me see through the gates 
Which lead to pleasure’s shore. 

For that unsightly shadow rests 
Upon thy path and mine, 

And doubts and fears have mingled with 
Our feelings, once divine. 

Then fare thee well! the golden bowl 
Of friendship now is shatter'd ; 

And ‘midst the wreck of happiness 
Our joys and hopes are scattered. 
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WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Tae day is dying in a pall of mist, 

The wind above her moans in mournful strain, 
From the dusk fingers of the drowsy clou 

Drop, one by one, the pearls of the rain 


There is no living thing abroad on earth, 

There are no stars, the clouds have quenched their light, 
There is no sound except the wailing wind ; 

Thou, world without, art very drear to-night ! 


Yet not so mournful as mine inner world. 
I look within my heart—what see I there? 
Unending tears that mock the dropping rain, 
And for yon waste of clouds my dark despair. 


Who are the blest ones of this world of ours? 
Ah me! the silent dead in truth are blest ; 

The marble door that death’s kind hand hath closed 
Shuts out all sorrow, and doth shut in rest. 


Blest the distraught—to them come phantom« bright, 
Lighting with alien torch the darkened brain. 
Alas, alas, the melancholy thoughts 
That follow ceaseless, like the drops of rain! 


SONNET.—ATALANTA. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Iw a great wild wood of the classic land, 
Where one green lawn afforded vista clear, 
Pair Atalanta’s suitors, now, appear 
And eager, palpitating, trembling, stand 
To take their tarn in celebrated race, 
Where wondrous beauty is the precious prize. 
Each, conquered, by the poisoned arrow dies, 
‘Till came Hippomenes with love-bold face, 
Who Venus-aided carries in his hand 
Three golden apples, which thrice down he threw 
Athwart her path, as on the fleet one flew— 
And thrice she stooped to snatch the shining gold ; 
Delaying thus the virgin is outrun, 
Whe had been victor when the race begun, 
As ancient story has in Ovid told. 


BOAT SONG. 
BY D. W. C. ROBERTS. 


On! beaatiful, beautiful over the waters 
Glimmer, like sapphire, the rays of the sun; 

And sweetly we'll row till the last rosy glow 
Of the sunset has faded, and daylight is done. 


See how yon islands like phantoms are floating, 
And winds toss the blossoms all over the wave, 

And, dreamy and wild, like a gay, sportive child, 
The beautiful billows our pinnacles lave. 


Enough for this life is the joy we are taking, 
While over the lake in the moonlight so yay, 
We merrily float and rock t) each note 
Of the echoing bugle and clarion gay! 





Enigmas, 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
MARCH NUMBER. 


5. A-guin. 6. Stay-bone. 7. Gentleman. 8. Smart 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN MARCH NUMBER. 
. 
Mad-a-gas-car. 


CHARADES. 


9. 


My fret isan animal useful and kind, 
And sometimes the result of dissection ; 
My second is good for the sole we find, 
And is used to avoid detection. 
My whole is somewhat influential 
In making rascals penitential. 


10. 
Many, amid joy, and suffering, hope, and pain, 
Once has my fret, and never has again ; 
And although daily with my second blessed, 
Is of my whole but once a year possessed— 


Nor wishes me more often, though he fear 
That he may lose me in some future year ; 
And when I have been, and reluctant flown, 
Oft does me the injustice to disown. 


ENIGMAS. 
ll. 


Wet they know me who are proud 
Of outward decoration— 

The great respect me, and the crowd, 
Who love illumination, 

Are not less pleased, although more loud 
In showing admiration. 


Cherished am I by the men 
Who study navigation— 

And ever-guiding friend to them 
Of whatsoever nation. 


The author and the printer too, 
Seeking to make notation, 

Present me ever to your view 
Before each observation. 


Or, when they would familiar be 
With some one’s repatation, 

Make always use of harmless me 
To save them castigation. 


While thoughtful men, on every night 
They walk in meditation, 

Gaze on me with ap awed delight 
And silent admiration. 


A PUZZLE. 


I am composed of four syllables. 

My Ist is the title of a young lady. 
My 24 a part of the verb to be. 

My 3d means to drink slowly. 

My ith is used as a dessert. 

My whole is a river in North America. 














NOVELTIES FOR APRIL. 
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WALKING-DRESS. 


A pretty style for the trimming of a walk- 
ing-dress, and indeed sufficiently marked for 
a handsome silk, or any material of which a 
dinner-dress may be made. 

Something approaching this style, a trellis 
of velvet ribbon, has been in favor through the 
season. This is arranged for a lighter mate- 
rial, and is of Tom Ponce fringe. It should be 
of the darkest shade in the dress material. 
Besides the quilles on the skirt, the front of 
the dress, from the throat to the hem, is orna- 
mented by showy buttons in passementerie. 
This is a good style for a travelling-dress at 
this season of the year; the trellis may be in 
plain braid or velvet ribbon. It will be adopted 
in linen and Marseilles braid, on Nankeens, 
&c., for children’s coats, walking-dresses, &c. 
Bonnet of Leghorn, trimmed with black lace. 


BONNETS AND HEADDRESSES. 


As our first pages are devoted to the juve- 
niles and new styles in mantillas, we follow, 
or rather precede our gossip on bonnets, with 


some designs for early spring wear. 
30* 





Fig. 1. Bonnet of pale blue silk, with a soft 
crown (see ‘‘ Chit-chat’’), marked by three 





folds in the stuff, and finjshed by a coque of 

narrow pale blue ribbons. A fall of rich 

blonde is turned back from the brim, and 
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covers half the front. A single rose, with buds 
and foliage, to the left of the bonnet cap of 
thulle. 

Fig. 2.—Another style of soft crown. The 
material is pale green silk, confined on the 





shape by bands and coques of narrow. black 
velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—The material is pale rose-colored 
silk, drawn close to the shape, which is less 


Fig. 3. 





sloping or shell-like in form than the other 
designs we have given, for those who do not 
fancy the more marked style. The ornaments 
are loops of ribbon, and a Bird of Paradise 
plume. 

Fig. 4.—Headdress of rich ribbon in loops 
and lappets, the peculiar novelty being in the 
arrangement at the crown of the head, rather 
than as a simple cache peigne, though it an- 








Fig 4 





swers the same purpose. The ground of the 
ribbon is white, blocked with cherry-colored 
velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Headdress, en coquille, of rich lace, 
with lappets ofthe same. The style, en coquille 





(or shell fashion), explains itself; a few 
daisies, with green leaves, relieve the lace. 





NAME. 


HENRS 











WORK DEPARTMENT 








SORTIE CAP. 


Tuess caps look the prettiest when of two 
colors. The material is single Berlin wool. 
Scarlet and white contrast extremely well. 
To commence, cast on seventy-two loops on 
the smallest sized ivory needles, with the 
searlet wool; knit and purl until you have 
five rows knitted on the right side; this forms 








one stripe. Take the white wool, and repeat 
this, only reversing the stripe; continue this 
process until you have nine stripes, purled 
and knitted alternately, five of the scarlet, 
four of the white. Before casting off, prepare 
as follows: Take the first loop upon your 
needle, drop the second, take the third, and 








waist. 
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20 on to the end of the row, taking care to 
avoid any mistake, which would be the ruin 
of the whole. The first and the last loops 
must of course be preserved. You will now 
have just half the original number of loops 
upon your needle, Cast off, leaving the wool 
very loose. Afterwards assist the dropped 
loops to rundown, This makes a very simple 
but very pretty stitch in knitting. 


The fringe is now to be added, which is done 
by looping lengths of wool through the stitches 
just cast off, and slipping the ends through 
the loop, so as to form a knot. 

The ends of the knitting pieces are now to 
be gathered up with a needle, the ribbon string 
attached, a pretty rosette of the same sewn 
on, exactly over the gathering up, and this 





useful little article is completed. 





PALETOT FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
(See Diagram, page 363.) 


To be made of cloth, trimmed with velvet, 
silk fringe, and small silk buttons. The 
lower part of the back is set in full to the 
The sleeve is also large and set in 
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plaits round the top of the armhole, the edges 
being confined with small buttons. 


A silk girdle, with tassels, finishes it round 


the waist, and confines it to the figure. 
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CROCHET A LA BRODERIE ANGLAISE, NO. l. 





BEAUTIFUL STAR PATTERN FQR COUVRETTES, OR 
ANTIMACASSARS. 

Materials —White thread, No. 12; cotton, No. 10; 
embroidery cotton, No. 12; and three wooden meshes to 
form the different sizes of the rings, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; four 
reels No. 12 thread; eight of No. 10 cotton, and three 
skeins No. 12 embrvidery cotton. 


To form the centre ring of the star, wind 
the thread 6 times round the mesh No. 2; tie 
and cut off the ends, slip it off the mesh, and 
work into the circle 40 stitches of double cro- 
chet with No. 10 cotton; unite them, take a 
needleful of thread, and fasten it to the last 
of the 40 stitches ; carry the thread across to 
the 20th stitch, * and pass the needle through 
4 stitches, and carry the thread across the 
ring within 4 stitches of the first thread; re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





peat from * 3 times more; then, with the 
embroidery cotton, work the circle in the 
centre of the ring, passing the needle alter- 
nately over and under the threads. For the 
8 smaller rings surrounding the centre, wind 
the thread 6 times round the mesh No. 3; 
fasten the ends, and slip it off the mesh; 
make the 8 rings, and work into the circle of 
the first 16 stitches of double crochet. These 
will come rather more than half round the 
ring. Take another ring, and work the same 
number of stitches ; repeat this into each of 
the 8; work round the remaining part of the 
rings, 12 stitches into each ; join the last ring 
to the first, and let the part of the rings with 
12 stitches come to the inner part of the circle ; 
sew in the ring over mesh No. 2 to form the 
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centre. This completes the star. To unite 
the stars, as shown in the engraving, make a 
ring over mesh No. 1; wind the thread round 
the mesh 8 times, tie the ends, and work into 
the circle with the cotton 48 stitches of dou- 
ble crochet ; take a needleful of thread, and 
fasten it to the last of the 48 ; carry the thread 
across to the 24th; pass the needle through 
12 stitches, and earry the thread to, the oppo- 
site stitch *; them carry the thread to. the 
next point of the cross, repeat from * 3 times, 
then overcast the threads with the embroidery 


cotton. 





CROCHET A LA BFODERIE ANGLAISE, 
No. 3. 


Materials.—Cotton, No. ¢ twelve reels; thread, No. 12, 
six reels; and embroidery cotton, No. 12, four skeins; 
meshes, Nos. 2 and 3. J 

For the centre ring of tho pattern, wind the 
thread 8 times round mesh No. 2; tie, and 
cut off the ends; work into the circle, with 
No. 6 cotton, 40 stitches of double crochet ; 
work a second round of double crochet, 1 
stitch into each loop, for the 7 smaller rings ; 
take mesh No. 8, wind the thread 6 times 
round ; when the 7 are made, work into the 
first 15 stitches of double crochet; take an- 
other ring, and work the same number of 
stitches. This will fill rather more than half 
the ring. Work 15 stitches into each of the 
7 rings; then work round the other part of 
the rings 12 stitches into each, and join the 
large ring to the inner part of the circle, 

Begin on the 17th loop-of the Ist ring, 
counting from the lst of the 12 that form the 
inner part of the circle, and *; work 7 
stitches of double crochet into successive 
loops, 2 long stitches into 2 loops, 2 double 
long stitches into 2 loops, and 1 treble long 
stitch into the loop that connects the rings, 
2 double long stitches into 2 loops, 2 long 
stitches ; repeat from * 5 times more; then 
work 7 stitches of double crochet into succes- 
sive loops; turn; work a long stitch into the 
lst of the 7; make 2 chain, miss 2 loops; 
repeat. At the end, turn; work a stitch of 
double crochet into the lst long stitch, *; make 
6 chain; turn; miss the Ist of the 6 chain, 
and work 2 stitches of double crochet into suc- 
cessive loops, 2 long stitches, and 1 double long 
into the last ; miss 3 loops of the last row, and 
work a stitch of single crochet into the 4th; 
repeat from *. For the 2 diamonds of 4 rings 
each, wind the thread round the mesh, No. 3, 





6 times ; tie, and cut off the ends; make 4 
rings ; work into the Ist ring 6 stitches of 
double crochet with cotton; work 12 stitches 
into the 24, 6 into the 34, and 12 into the 
last; unite the first to the last; work 18 
stitches into the Ist ring, 12 into the 2d, 18 
into the 3d, 12-into the last. Sew the 2d and 
4th rings together in the centre, and work 
another diamond in the same way. For the 
rings that divide the rows of the pattern, wind 
the thread 8 times over mesh No. 2; work 
into the circle 20 stitches of double crochet. 
These will fill half the rings. Take another 
ring, and work the same number, and so on, 
until you have the length you wish the stripe 
of rings to be; then work into the other half 
of the ring the same number of stitches on the 
ring that comes to the centre of the pattern 
below the row of rings; work into the 10th 
stitch 3 double long stitches. To fill the rings, 
work 4 threads across with thread, missing 5 
between each; and, for the circle in the cen- 
tre, take the embroidery cotton, and work 
over each thread, stitching it instead of run- 
ning. Join the pieces, as shown in the en- 
graving. 


COVER FOR CASTER STAND. 





Maps of fine white Marseilles, and edged all 
round with narrow fringe. It is placed under 
the bottles, and effectually prevents the metal 
from being stained and discolored by spilling 
the contents of the bottles. 
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TOILET CUSHION AND BOX, 


Muterials.—Nos. 36 and 10 crochet cotton, No. 3 Tur- 
quoise beads, steel ditto to match, white watered silk, 
white satin, fancy cord, and box frame. 


Tuis elegant toilet appendage, combining 
the jewel-box and pincushion, is a cardboard 
box, very handsomely lined with white satin, 
and covered on the outside with white watered 
silk, the edges being finished with an drna- 
mental cord. The lid only is not so covered. 
The upper side has a bag stuffed with bran, 
considerably raised in the centre, laid on it, 
covered with cambric and blue silk. Over 
this, the crochet cover is placed, and tacked 
round the edges, so that it can easily be re- 
moved to be washed. 

This top has a solid border of sc, in which 
the pattern appears in beads. The centre, in 
which is the word Pins, is in open square 
crochet. Do this separately, on a foundation 
chain of 100 stitches. The border is in four 
pieces, namely, the top and bottom, each 
including the cornets, and requiring a founda- 
tion chain of 141 stitches. The two sides, 
worked lengthwise, on a foundation of 99. 
Take care to work in all the ends. The seed- 
beads and fine cotton are used for this top. 
These four pieces are to be sewed neatly to- 
gether to form the top. Then a rich lace 
must be worked, and sewed round it. 

Thread some of the beads on the cotton, 
and make a chain of 336, and close it into a 
round. 











1st round.—Sc, with a bead on every stitch. 

2d.—Sc, without beads. 

3d.—* 3 de, with 2 beads on each, 5 ch, with 
a bead on each, iiss 5, * repeat. 

(To save trouble, all future stitches will 
have 1 bead on each, whether chain or sc; 
all de stitches. 2 beads ; and tc, 3 beads.) 

4th.—* 3 dc, on centre 3 of 5 chain, 5 ch, * 
repeat. 

5th. —* 9 sc, over 5 chain, and 2 dc at each 
side, 18 ch, miss 15, * repeat. 

6th.—* 9 sc on 9, 1 sc, 16 de, 1 sc, 18 chain, 
* repeat. 

7th.—* 7 sc, beginning on 2d of 9, 7 ch, miss 
4, 1 se, 7 ch, miss 4, 1 sc, 7 ch, miss 4, 1 se, 7 
ch, miss 5 *, 

8th.—* 5 sc, beginning on 2d of 7, 1 ch, 3 de 
on centre 3 of 7 ch, 5 ch, 3 de on centre 3 of 
7 ch, 5 ch, 3 de on centre 3 of next chain of 7, 
5 ch, 3 de on centre 3 of next chain, 5 ch, 3 de 
on centre 3 of next chain, 1 ch, * repeat. 

9th.—* 3 sc, beginning on 2d of 6, 7 ch, *1 
sc on centre of 5 ch, 7 ch * 3 times, * repeat. 

10th.—-* 1 sc on centre of 3; miss 1, * 1 se, 
1 de, 3 te, 1 de, 1 se on the chain of 7, 1 slip 
stitch on se, * 3 times; 1 sc, 1 de, 5 te, 1 de, 
1 se on next chain of 7, miss 1, * repeat. 

This border may be used for almost any 
purpose, and especially for toilet covers, and 
other articles where weight is desirable. The 
pattern contains 24 stitches. Any length that 
may be made should, therefore, have a foun- 
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dation chain divisible by that number, and, 
if not to be closed into a round, with a few 
stitches over. 

We advise the introduction of beads of cer- 


tain colors in all cotton crochet work. If 
properly selected, they wash as well as the 
cotton itself. They never fade ; and the effect 
is at once chaste and brilliant 





PATCHWORK 


WATCH-HOOK, 


SUITABLE FOR FANCY FAIRS, 





Materiale.—Any pieces of silk, satin, or velvet, with 
funey beads of all colors; fine and coarse wire; green floss 
silk, and a watch-hook. 

Tus pretty little ornament is intended to be 
made of scraps of any kind that a lady may 
have by her. The different divisions of the 
star seen in the lower part should all be made 
of various colored velvets or satins, and the 
seams covered by lines of small beads sewed 
down. The triangular pieces forming the 
border may all be of one color. When the 
round is thus completed, let it cover a piece 
of stout cardboard. Another piece of mill- 
board, of the same size, should be covered 
with silk; and, united together, they will 
form the bottom ; but, before joining them, 





the arch must be made thus: Take any fancy 
beads you may have, large or small, and form 
them into flowers with wire. Fine wire che- 
nille may also form leaves, if you happen to 
have it. Cover the wire ends with green floss. 
Take a piece of coarse wire long enough to 
form the arch, and gradual'y put on the va- 
rious flowers made by winding floss round the 
coarse wire and the ends of the flowers to- 
gether. Draw the ends of the thick wire 
through the star and the cardboard that lines 
it, and sew them firmly down. When the 
other round is added, the ends of the wire will 
be quite concealed; and a fancy fringe of 
beads will finish off the edge. 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


TO PRESERVE MATERIALS FROM INJURY. 


Steel Beads.—if these show any indication 
of rust, wear them in your pocket for a few 
days. It will remove any specks, especially 
if you are near a fire. 

Gold and Silver Beads.—Keep them wrapped 
up in silver paper, so that no two bunches 
rub against each other. They should then be 
wrapped in coarse brown paper, and kept ina 
tightly-closed box. 

Gold and Silver Thread and Braid should 
always be kept in silver paper, and away from 
air or gas. Rubbing them slightly with 
jeweller’s paper will brighten them. 

White Articles—as fringe, ribbon, silk, &c¢.— 
are best kept in the very coarsest brown 
paper, and in a closed box. 

Violet.—It is impossible to prevent this 
beautiful color from fading; but, if kept in 
silver paper, and away from air or gas, it will 
be preserved as long as it can be. Silks, and 
silk braids of all colors, should be kept in 
covered boxes. » 

0 Quill Ribbon for Trimming.—Allow nearly 
three times as much ribbon as the length re- 
quired ; have a piece of narrow tape to run it 
on; take a stitch or two to fasten the tape 
and centre of the width of the ribbon; make 
a small plait towards the right, and another 
close to it, but not folding over it, to the left ; 
run them down lightly, through the tape; and 
this double plait being made, leave about half 
the length of ribbon plain, before making an- 
other. This looks very much handsomer than 
a fuller quilling. A gold or fancy cord should 
afterwards be run along the centre to hide the 
stitches. : 

To Make Up Sofa Cushions.—The cushion 
should not be too soft, as much of the beauty 
of the work is then hid. Cut a stout calico 
lining, on the cross, and cover one side of 
each piece with fine wadding; of this make 
the bag, and fill it with down. This is much 
the finest way of making the pillow. If the 
covering is in white silk canvas, it should be 
lined with white satin. The back may be of 


tabaret, satin, or velvet. Make the worked 
part and the back into a case, in which slip 
the pillow. Finish with cord or gimp, and 
tassels. 
To Make Up Carriage Bags.—Very nice 
frames are sold for these. They are of a 
VOL. LvI.—31 ’ 





stout dark calico on the outside, and nice 
striped ditto inside, with a handkerchief 
pocket. The sides are of leather; and the 
upper part of the frame and the handles are 
of the same. The work should be one piece 
for both sides—the canvas, or cloth edges 
turned in at the sides, and sewed to the edges 
of the bag. At the top, the edge of the can- 
vas must be laid under the leather, which is 
stitched down over it. The handles are 
merely tacked on. They must be removed 
for mounting, and afterwards carefully sewed 
down in the same places, over the canvas. 
Cover all the seams, and the edges of the 
leather along the top, with a fine silk cord. 
Observe that the work must be made to fit 
the frame, not the latter to the work, as frames 
are made only in certain gradations of size, 
except to order; and what is called an out size, 
even if smaller, always is more expensive. 


To Make Up Banner Screens.—These are 
either mounted on a pole, or on an apparatus 
for fastening to the chimney-piece. In either 
case, the work must be lined with silk of the 
same color as the ground, the bottom cut into 
a handsome scalloped form, with a handsome 
fringe, the sides finished with gimp, and two 
pairs of tassels; the top draped with cord. 
The trimming for a banner screen must always 
be made expressly for it. Whether with a 
pole or chimney fitting, the top is always 
Sewed on gilt rings run on the pole. 

To Mount Hand Screens.—Wire frames, silk 
or satin fancy cords, or quilled ribbon, fringe, 
and handles are requisite. If the screens be 
transparent, as netting, both sides of the 
frame must be covered with satin. If white 
silk canvas, one side with white satin, and the 
other with silk or satin of the color of the 
fringe. Then sew on the work very evenly. 
Add the fringe, and, afterwards, the ribbon or 
cords and handles. Twocords, at least, should 
be used. One to match the fringe, and the 
other of a lighter material, such as chenille 
and satin blended. 

To Increase the Size of an Engraved Pattern.— 
It is frequently necessary to give, in the 
Lady’s Book, a design which cannot be en- 
graved of the full size. This causes some 
trouble to those who cannot readily enlarge a 
pattern for themselves. The method of doing 
it is, however, very simple. Take a piece of 
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paper the full size required for the article, 
and rule lines across it at equal distances, 
throughout the length and width. Rule the 
same number of lines, also at equal distances, 
on the reduced pattern. The squares will of 
course be much smaller. It will be easy, with 
this aid to the eye, to get every scroll and 





flower in a square of the small pattern into 
the same space of the larger one. When half 
of a collar or any other article is marked, if 
the other half corresponds with it, as it usu- 
ally does, it ought to be transferred to tracing 
paper, by means of which the other half may 
be taken. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 
To be worked with red cotton 
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DIAGRAM OF LITTLE GIRL’S PALETOT. 
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SECTION OF CHILD’S COLLAR, IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 


Haterials.—Fine jaconet muslin, and embroidery cot- 
ton, No. 20. 

Tus accurate section given of this collar has 
only to be carefully traced over, and repeated 
to the necessary length, to make an admirably 
fitting one for a child of five to seven years of 
age. It is intended to be fastened up the 
back, which is a much more cohvenient form 
for putting on a child’s pelisse than the usual 





method of opening infront. The work is very 
simple, being only sewed over; but to give it 
strength and richness, we suggest a coarse 
thread, such as No. 14 cotton, to be held in 
while working, each stitch covering it at the 
same time as the tracing thread and muslin. 
The edging is worked in graduated button- 
hole stitch, and should be very much raised. 





‘BANDEAU FOR THE HAIR. 
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BRAIDED SLIPPER, 
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Receipts, €e. 


HOW TO COOK POULTRY. 


Currizp Caicxens.—Lay the pieces of a dressed chicken 
into a stewpan with a sliced onion fried brown, a clove of 
garlic, and some good white gravy; simmer till the 
chicken is tender, add a spoonful of curry powder, flour 
rabbed smooth with a lump of butter; a quarter of a pint 
of cream, with a little salt, may be added twenty minutes 
before serving ; squeeze a little lemon into the dish, and 
put an edging of rice round the dish. 

To Braiss Cuickens.—Bone the chickens, stuff them 
with forcemeat, place in the stewpan the bones and trim- 
mings, lay the chickens upon them with a braise of sweet 
herbs, onions, mace whole, some thin slices of bacon, 
about three parts of a pint of stock, or, if that is not handy, 
water, two glasses of sherry; the bacon should be added 
last. Cover close, and stew for two hours. Then take 
out the chickens, strain aud braise, remove the fat, and 
boil the braise rapidly to a glaze, paint it over the chickens 
with a brush while the braise is being boiled; brown the 
chickens before the fire, it adds to their appearance. 
When glazed, fowls may be braised in the same manner. © 

Couriets or Cuicken.—Remove the skin of two or three 
chickens. Bone all the joints except the wings, unless the 
fowl is very fleshy, and then remove them also, removing 
likewise breast bones; flatten the flesh, and spread over 
them a seasoning of salt, cayenne, grated nutmeg, and 
mace, the salt being in the greatest proportion. Coat them 
with beaten egg and bread-crumbs ; fry them a nice brown. 

Have ready some good brown gravy seasoned and 
flavored with lémon pickle. Lay the cutlets in the centre 
of the dish, and pour the gravy over them. 

Farep Curcxen, @ la Malabar.—The Indian receipts for 
carving chicken are very numerous; we select the 
following. Cut up the fowl as for a stew, removing the 
joints carefully and carving the body into handsome 
shapes; remove all moisture with a clean dry cloth, and 
powder every part with curry, to which half a teaspoonful 
of curry has been added, fry it in fresh butter a pale brown, 
cut iato small pieces two or three onions, and fry in clear 
butter, sufficient to keep the pan from burning, be very 
particular respecting that, but not more than should be 
absorbed by the onion after some time frying. It is as 
well here to say that, as onions are frequently used in 
the curried poultry by the Indian cooks, they employ the 
following method. When to be cut small they slice the 
onions and then separate them into rings, cutting these 
rings into the sizes they may require, which, if a little 
more labor, yet presents a better appearance; when they 
are fried sufficiently to have absorbed the grease in the 
pan without in any degree having been burned, spread 
them over the chicken and serve; a whole lemon should 
be sent to table with them. 

Piazoxs as Woopcocks.—Toast some bread as for wood- 
cocks, butter it, and drop a few drops of essence of an- 
chovies on the butter, spread it all over the toast, then 
put the toast under the pigeons while roasting. 

Piazons Roastep.—Veal stuffing for pigeons; it im- 
proves the flavor; they must be fresh and well cleaned ; 
butter and parsley may be served with them, bat parsley 
alone as a stuffing, though frequently used, is by no 
means so palatable as the veal stuffing, or one made with 
veal, the fat of bacon, and the crumb of bread soaked in 
milk and well seasoned. They are sometimes stuffed with 








truffles, or chestnut and bacon as turkey, covered with 
thin slices of fat bacon enwrapped in vine leayes instead 
of paper. They receive a fine favor; but are they worth 
so much trouble? 

Roastep Pigzons.—Let your pigeons be picked clean 
and washed, then stuff the whole inside of the pigeon with 
fine veal stuffing if preferred; if not, merely a few bread 
crumbs and parsley, pepper and salt. 

Piczons Stewsp.—Take a white cabbage, cut it as for 
pickling, rinse it in clear cold water, drain it well, put it 
into a saucepan with equal quantities of milk and water, 
boil it, strain off the milk and take a portion of the cabbage 
and lay it in a stewpan; soak the pigeons for half an hour 
in cold milk and water, season them well with salt and 
pepper, adding a little cayenne; place them in the stew- 
pan with the cabbage, cover them over with what remains, 
add some white broth, stew slowly until the pigeons are 
tender, thicken with a little cream, flour, and butter, let 
it boil, and serve up the pigeon with a purée of the 
cabbage. 

Piazoys LARpED AND Bratsep.—They require some 
skill as well as trouble, but they may be dressed exactly 
in the same manner as chickens, glaze them, and send 
them to table with mushroom sauce. 

Fruuets or Piezors.—To each fillet leave the wing bone 
on, flatten them with your beater, you can take the bone 


. out of the leg, take off the skin, and form them the shape 


of the fillets, and use them between, or leave the skin on, 
and fill in the leg with a little forcemeat, then sauté them 
off, take them up, and press them until cold; you can 
dish those alternately with your fillets or cutlets; if you 
wish cutlets, you must bread crumb them, as you will 
find veal cutlets are done ; if garnish and ornamental work 
is liked, put a small cut truffle on the bone of each cutlet, 
and where there is no bone put a little skewer in for a 
bone. 

Compote or Piarons.—Blanch four pigeons, then stuff 
them, place them in a stewpan, put in an onion, a slice of 
lemon, and a small handful of mushrooms, lay over them 
slices of fat bacon, add half a pint of good gravy, and 
stew gently until the pigeons are tender; take them out 
of the gravy, and keep them hot, strain off the gravy, 
skim it clear, then thicken with half a spoonful of flour, 
and a lump of butter, the size of a small walnut; season 
with salt, pepper, and a little cayenne; a few forcemeat 
balls may be added at pleasure, pour half into the dish 
with the pigeons, and serve the remainder in a tureen. 

Prazons 1x Jeuty.—Make some jelly of calf’s foot, or, if 
you have the liquor in which a knuckle of veal has been 
boiled, it will answer the same purpose; place it in a 
stewpan with a bunch of sweet herbs, a blade of mace, 
white pepper, a slice of lean bacon, some lemon peel, and 
the pigeons, which, being trussed and their necks propped 
up to make them appear natural, season to your palate. 
Bake them ; when they are done, remove them from the 
liquor, but keep them covered close, that their color may 
be preserved. Remove the fat, boil the whites of a couple 
of eggs with the jelly to clear it, and strain it; this is 
usually done by dipping a cloth into boiling water, and 
straining it through it, as it prevents anything like scam 
or dirt sweeping through the strainer. Put the jelly rough 
over and round the pigeons. 

To Por Prarons.—Season them well with Cayenne pep- 
per, a little mace, and salt; pack them closely in a pan, 
cover them with butter, and bake them ; let them get cold ; 
then take off the fat; put the pigeons into pots, and pour 
meited batter over them. 
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SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL POISONS, WITH THEIE ANTIDOTES OR 
REMEDIBS. 


Oil of Vitriol, Aqua Fortis, Spirit of Salt.—Magnesia, 
Chalk, Soap and Water. 

Emetie Tartar.—Oily Drinks, Solution of Oak Bark. 

Salt of Lemons or Acid of Sugar.—Chalk, Whiting, 
Lime, or Magnesia and Water. Sometimes an Emetic 
Draught. 

Prussic Acid.—Pump on back, Smelling-Salts to nose, 
Artificial Breathing, Chloride of Lime to nose. 

Peariash, Soap-Lees, Smelling-Salts, Nitre, Hartshorn, 
Sal Volatile.—Lemon-Juice and Vinegar and Water. 

Arsenic, Fly Powder, or White Arsenic, King's Yel- 
low, or Yellow Arsenic.—Emetics, Lime-Water, Soap and 
Water, Sugar and Water, Oily Drinks. 

Mercury, Corrosive Sublimate, Calomel.— Whites of 
Eggs, Soap and Water. 

Opium, Laudanum.—Emetic Draught, Vinegar and 
Water, dashing Cold Water on chest and face, walking up 
and down for two or three hours. 

Lead, White Lead, Sugar of Lead, Goulard’s Ex- 
tract.—Epsom Salts, Castor Oil, Emetics. 

Copper, Blue-Stone, Verdigris.—Whites of Eggs, Sugar 
and Water, Castor Oil, Gruel. 

Zine.—Lime-Water, Chalk and Water, Soap and Water. 

Tron.—Maguesia, Warm Water. 

Henbane, Hemlock, Nightshade, Foxglove.—Emetics and 
Castor Oil, Brandy and Water, if necessary. 

Poisonous Food.—Emetics and Castor Oil. 


CreasoTs A CuRs For DysenterYy.—The Nashville (Ten- 
nessee) Journal of Medicine and Surgery contains an 
article on the above subject by J. W. Brown, M. D., the 
substance of which will be of interest to many of our read- 
ers. He states that dysentery is the principal disease with 
which the physician has to contend in Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, and North Louisiana; and in some localities the mor- 
tality is frightful. Drs. McMath and Weilder, of Louisville, 
Arkansas, informed him that they had treated three hun- 
dred cases of the most aggravated form with success by the 
use of creasote; and in every case in which it was given 
(if not gelayed too long), a marked improvement invaria- 
bly took place. 

The following is the formula used by these gentlemen : 
Creosotum, ten drops ; acetic acid, twenty drops; sulphate 
of morphine, two grains—all mixed in an ounce of distilled 
water. A teaspoonful of this is given every three or four 
hours to adults. Smaller doses are given to children in 
gum-Arabic mucilage. Drs. McGrath and Weilder con- 
sider it nearly, if not entirely, a specific in dysentery. 

This disease is sometimes very fatal and prevalent in all 
parts of our country; and children about two years old, 
in the cities, are very liable to be attacked with it im the 
months of July, August, and September. Creasote and 
morphine alone, we understand, are given in such cases by 
New York physicians, but with what general success we 
cannot tell. If the above receipt is a certain remedy for 
the disease, a knowledge of this fact should be promulgated 
to the ends of the earth. 


J. Wiursay«, M. D., in a communication to the Medical 
Examiner, Philadelphia, states that he has used nitrate of 
silver in solution as an excellent application for burns and 
sealds. He states that its results have greatly surprised 
him. “It furnishes a complete protection to the inflamed 
surface, subdues the pain, arrests the serous discharge, 
changes the character of the inflammation, and promotes a 





speedy curc.”” From twenty to forty grains are dissolved 
in an ounce of water, and this is applied with a camel’s- 
hair pencil over the whole surface of the burn. 


A StReNoTHeyine Jetty ror Invatips.—One ounce of 
isinglass, half an ounce of gum-Arabic, a pint of port wine ; 
sweeten with sugar-candy or loaf-sugar, and then flavor 
with cinnamon, or a little nutmeg and lemon-peel. The 
cinnamon may be boiled in a quarter of a pint of water for 
an hour; strain, and add the isinglass with another quarter 
of a pint of water; strain when it is dissolved, and add the 
other ingredients. Take a wineglassful the first thing in 
the morning, and the last at night, melted ; or eat it cold, 
taking a piece the size of a nutmeg occasionally. 

Another.—Take three ounces of isinglass, two ounces of 
candied Eringo root, and one ounce each of conserve of 
roses, pearl barley, and rice. Put them in two quarts of 
water, and simmer about five hours till reduced to less than 
a pint. Puta spoonful of it into tea or any other liquid 
food, or take it alone. 

Morrow Custarp ron Bows. ComPp.aints on ConsumpP- 
TIVE Caszs.—Take two ounces of fresh mutton suet shred 
fine and a half drachm cinnamon, or some grated nutmeg, 
and boil in rather more than a pint of milk ; when boiled, 
to be set by the fire till the scum rises, which should then 
be carefully taken off. Halfateacupful may be given, warm 
or cold, as the patient prefers, three or four times a day. 
It should be continued till the complaint is quite cured. 


THE TOILET. 


Opors ror THE HanpKercnirr.—We give the formul» 
for preparing the most favorite bouquets and nosegays. 
These mixtures, properly blended, produce an agreeable 
odor—an effect upon the smelling nerve similar to that 
which music produces upon the nerve of hearing, that of 
pleasure. 

A Japanese Perfume.—Extract of rose triple, vitivert, 
patchouli, cedar, santal, of each one-half pint ; extract of 
vervaine, one-quarter pint. 

Kew Garden Nosegay.—Esprit de neroli (Petale), one 
pint; esprit de cassie, tubereuse, jasmine, from pomade, 
of each one-half pint; esprit de geranium, one-half pint ; 
esprit de musk, ambergris, of each three ounces. 

Eau des Millefleurs.—Esprit de rose triple, one pint ; es- 
prit de rose de pomade, tubereuse, jasmine, fleur d'orange, 
cassie, violette, from pomade, of each one-half pint; ex- 
tract of cedar, one-quarter pint ; extract of vanilla, amber- 
gris, musk, of each two ounces; otto of almonds, neroly, 
cloves, of each ten drops; otto of bergamot, one ounce. 

These ingredients are to remain together for at least a 
fortnight, and then filtered. 

Millefleurs @ L der.—E of lavender (Mitcham), 
one-half pint ; eau des millefleurs, one pint. 

Delcroia s Millefleur Lavender.—Spirits from grape, one 
pint ; French otto of lavender, one ounce; extract of am- 
bergris, two ounces. 

The original “lavender aux millefleurs” is that of Del- 
croix ; its peculiar odor is due to the French otto of laven- 
der, which, although some folks like it, is very inferior to 
the English otto of lavender ; hence the formula first given 
is far superior to that of the inventor, and has almost sa- 
perseded the original preparations. 

There are several other compounds or bouquets of which 
lavender is the leading ingredient, and from which they 
take their name, such as lavender and ambergris, lavender 
and musk, lavender and maréchale, &c., all of which are 
composed of fine spirituous essences of lavender, with 
about fifteen per cent. of any of the other ingredients. 
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BILLS OF FARE. 


Brut or Fars ror A Dinner For Eigut Persons 
APRIL on May :— 


FIRST COURSE. 
Clear gravy soup with asparagus. 
Remove.— Boiled leg of lamb. 


Veal cutlets. (Epergne.) Lamb chops, 
with peas. 
Remove.—Stewed beef. 
Vegetables. —Young potatoes, asparagus, peas, 
tomatoes, &c. 
SECOND COURSB. 

Fancy puts. 

Apples and custard. (Epergne.) Stewed pears. 


Meringues. 


Brut or Fars ror Twetve Persons rn Apart on Mar:— 


FIRST COURSE. 


French soup. 

Remove.—Boiled fillet of veal, with white sauce. 
Boiled ham. Potato balls. 
Croquets. Sweetbreads, with peas. 

Stewed tongue. 
Remove.—Quarter of lamb. 


Vegetables.—Young potatoes, asparagus, cauliflower, 
tomatoes, peas, &c. 


SECOND COURSE. 
Bread pudding. 
Solid syllabub. (Vase. Jelly. 
Floating island. (Vase. ) Rice fummery. 
Fruits. 


Brit or Fare ror Stxteen on Eronrsen Persovs 1x 
Apri on May:— 


FIRST COURSE. 
Mock-turtle soup. 
Remove.—Stewed calf's head. 
Roasted rissoles. (Vase.) Stewed tongue. 
Ham. 


Lobster (Vase.) Sweetbreads, 
patties. stewed brown. 


Boiled lamb. 
Remove.—Spring chickens, 
Vegetables. —Young potatoes, asparagus, salad. 
SECOND COURSE. 

Marlborough pudding. 


Trifle. (Vase.) Orange jelly. 
Open tart. Spergne.) Meringues. 
Gatean de (Vase. ) Strawberry 
Pommes. cream. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ginger Lemonaps.—Boil twelve pounds and a half of 
lamp sugar for twenty minutes in ten gallons of water ; 
clear it with the whites of six eggs. Bruise half a pound 
of common ginger, boil with the liquor, and then pour it 
upon ten lemons pared. When quite cold, put it in a cask, 
with two tablespoonfuls of yeast, the lemons sliced, and 
half an ounce of isinglass. Bung up the cask the next 
day ; it will be ready to bottle in three weeks, and to drink 
in another three weeks. 

Hrppocras.—Digest for three days half a drachm of 
mace, ginger, cloves, nutmegs, and gatingale, in three 
quarts of Lisbon wine, and also caraway, add an ounce of 
cinnamon. Strain, and mix twenty ounces of white sugar 
with the liquor. 

ImpERIAL, Bortiep.—Pour a pint of boiling water on a 
drachm of cream of tartar, favor with lemon-peel and 
sugar, and bottle. 


ImpeRtaL Drinx.—Put half an ounce of cream of tartar, 
four ounces of white sugar, and three ounces of orange- 
peel, into a pan; pour three pints of boiling water on, 
strain, and cool. 

IupeRIAL Pop.—Take three ounces of cream of tartar, 
an ounce of bruised ginger, a pound and a half of white 
sugar, an ounce of lemon-juice, and pour a gallon and a 
half of boiling water on them, add two tablespoonfuls of 
yeast. Mix, bottle, and tie down the corks as usual. 


TINCTURE OF ALLSPICE.—Bruised allspice one ounce and 
a half; brandy a pint. Steep a fortnight, occasionally 
shaking, then pour off the clear liquor. Excellent for 
many of the uses of allspice, for making a bishop, mulling 
wine, flavoring gravies, potted meats, &c. 

Essence or Nutmec.—This is made by dissolving one 
ounce of the essential oil in a pint of rectified spirits. It is 
an expensive, but an invaluable mode of flavoring in the 
arts of the cook or confectioner. 


Essence or Grnazr.—Let four ounces of Jamaica ginger 
be well bruised, and put it into a pint of rectified spirits of 
wine. Let it remain a fortnight, then press and filter it. 
A little essence of cayenne may be added if wished. 

Ross Warer.—For either perfume or culinary purposes, 
can be made by using the following ingredients*: Otto of 
roses, twelve drops; white sugar, half an ounce; mag- 
nesia, two drachms; pure soft water, one quart; alcohol, 
two ounces. Rub the otto of roses with the sugar and 
magnesia, and gradually add the water and alcohol, 
previously mixed, and filter the whole through paper. 


For Breap Jevuy.—Measure a quart of boiling water, 
and set it away to get cold. Take one-third of an ordinary 
baker's loaf, slice it, pare off the crust, and toast the bread 
nicely to a light brown. Then put it into the boiling 
water, set it on hot coals in a covered pan, and boil it 
gently, till you find, by putting some in a spoon to cool, 
that the liquid has become a jelly. Strain it through a 
thin cloth, and set it away for use. When it is to be taken, 
warm a teacupfal, sweeten it with sugar, and add a little 
grated lemon-peel. 

To Prevest Tas Smoxine or A Lamp.—Soak the wick 
in strong vinegar, and dry it well before you use it; it 
will then burn both sweet and pleasant, and give much 
satisfaction for the trifling trouble taken in preparing it. 


Om or Roses—ror tas Harm.—Olive oil, two pints: 
otto of roses, one drachm; oil of rosemary, one drachm. 
Mix. It may be colored red by steeping a little alkanet 
root in the oil (with heat) before scenting it. 
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For Ciearine Froorn Boarps.—Scrubbing them with 
a mixture made by dissolving unslaked lime in boiling 
water will have the desired effect. The proportions are, 
two tablespoonfuls to a quart of water. No soap need be 
used. 

Raycip Botrrer.—This may be restored by melting it in 
a water bath, with some coarsely powdered animal char- 
coal (which has been thoroughly sifted from dust), and 
strained through flannel. 

To RENDER LiveN, ETc. INCOMBUSTIBLE.—AIll linen, 
cotton, muslins, &c. &c., when dipped in a solution of the 
pure vegetable alkali at a gravity of from 124 to 130 
(taking water at the gravity of 100), become incombustible. 

In MAKING Corres, observe that the broader the bottom 
and the smaller the top of the vessel, the better it will be. 

AN EASY METHOD OF EXTERMINATING Rats ayD Mice.— 
Mix powdered nux vomica with oatmeal, and lay it in 
their haunts, observing proper precaution to prevent 
accidents, Another method is, to mix oatmeal with a 
little powdered phosphorus. 

Psprerpot.—Boil the tripe the day before it is wanted 
until it is thoroughly tender ; set it aside with the liquor 
in which it was boiled; cut it in small pieces about an 
inch square ; return it to the pot with the liquor, and let 
it simmer slowly several hours, Tripe can scarcely be 
cooked too much. Add sweet marjoram, thyme, summer 
savory, salt, red pepper, and dumplings about the size of 
a marble. Half an hour before the pepperpot is served, 
add potatoes cut in quarters. Serveit asasoup. If itis 
liked thickened, add a little thickening of butter and flour. 

A VERY nice Srew or Trips.—Boil the tripe several 
hours until very tender ; cut it up in pieces the size of the 
bowl of a spoon ; set it to stew in some of the liquor in 
which it was boiled. Add red pepper and salt to your 
taste ; then thicken it with butter and flour, and let it 
stew slowly for several hours. 

To MAKE Frencn Mustarp.—Put on a plate one ounce 
of best mustard powder with 4 tablespoonful of salt, a few 
leaves of tarragon, and a clove of garlic mixed fine; pour 
on it by degrees a sufficient quantity of vinegar to dilute 
it to the proper consistency, say about a wineglassful ; 
mix it with a wooden spoon. Do not use it in less than 
twenty-four hours. 

To MAKE Perry.—Perry is made in the same way as 
cider, only from pears, which must be kept quite dry. 
The best pears for this purpose are those least fitted for 
eating. The redder they are, the better. 

Common Cur Caxke.--One cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, three cups of floar, and four eggs, well . beaten 
together, and baked in pans or cups. Bake twenty 
minutes. 
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LESSON IX. 
(Continued. ) 

150. I shall now describe another method of obtaining 
silver out of the chloride. Having dried this compound, 
mix it on a piece of writing-paper, by means of an ivory 
paper-knife, with about twice its bulk of sesquicarbonate 
of soda, and, having put the whole into a tebacco-pipe, 
apply heat as before, when the silver in the form of a but- 
ton will result. 














151. The operation of smelting may be very elegantly 
performed, in most cases, where weighed results are not 
required, by means of the little instrument called a blow- 
pipe, consisting of a tube of metal bent at right angles on 
itself about one inch from its point, this point consisting 
of a narrow orifice through which a jet of air may be im- 
pélled by blowing. By which means the flame of a lamp 
or candle may be directed against any minute portion 
of substance to be operated on. The blow-pipe is a most 
valuable instrament in competent hands, but its use re- 
quires some practice, involving, as it does, the necessity 
of maintaining a continuous jet of air without stopping to 
take breath. No description can teach the method of this 
art; but o little well directed practice will generally confer 
the power. 

152. If the op can manage to use the blow-pipe, he 
may obtain results similar to those already obtained by 
the tobacco-pipe smelting operations, by placing a small 
quantity (not larger than a grain of wheat) of the mixture 
to be operated on upon a piece of charcoal, and directing 
down upon it, by means of the blow-pipe, a jet of fame 
from the wick of a spirit lamp. 

158, The process of amalgamation, which has been just 
described and employed, is commonly had recourse to in 
practice on the large scale for separating gold and silver 
from their associated impurities. If the collection of small 
particles of silver or gold unmixed with earth or sand be 
difficult, I need not indicate that the difficulty is greatly 
increased when these metals are diffused through the im- 
purities of the combinations in which they are found. 
Hence the necessity for employing some collecting mate- 
rial; and quicksilver is the material employed. Various 
are the mechanical means employed in various parts of the 
world for bringing the silver and metal into contact. In 
some places the incorporation is effected by the feet of 
mules and horses treading the mixture. In other places, 
mills of various constructions are employed; or barrels, 
revolving on their axes. In all cases, however, the result 
is the same. To exemplify the searching power of quick- 
silver in seeking out and combining with the metals, 
silver and gold, the fact may be mentioned, that in the 
Uralian Mountains, five tons of gold ore, on the average, 
merely contain half an ounce of gold. Yet from this 
seemingly poor mixture gold is profitably extracted by 
means of washing and amalgamation. A large portion of 
the combined quicksilver may be separated from the 
compound by straining the amalgam in porous leather 
bags and exposing to pressure. Distillation, however, 
must in all cases be had recourse to for separating the last 
portions of quicksilver: the smelter on the large scale 
being unable to afford the process, so wasteful as regards 
the quicksilver, followed by ourselves in our tobacco-pipe 
and blow-pipe operations. 

154. I have assumed the mixed solution of nitrate of 
silver and of copper to have been made by adding each 
of these salts to water. The operator, however, may vary 
the experiment, if he please, by commencing the operation 
at an earlier stage, and preparing his own solution of the 
two metals. For this purpose he should take about the 
fourth of a wineglassful of aqua fortis, nitric acid, and 
having diluted it with an equal bulk of water, should put 
into it the metals silver and copper to be dissolved, say a 
small silver coin, such as a threepenny or fourpenny piece, 
This coin is not made of pure silver, but of silver and cop- 
per, but the copper isin very small proportion. The nitric 
acid will dissolve the two metals with evolution of reddish 
fumes. Hence, the operation should be performed by pre 
ference in the open air. 














Evitaors’ Gable. 


Hail, Independence! hail! Heaven's next best gift 

To that of life and an immortal soul ! 

The life of life, that, to the banquet high 

And sober meal, gives taste; to the bowed roof, 

Fair dreamed repose—and, to the cottage, charms. 
THOMPSON. 


Tae great continent of America holds but two independ- 
ent nations, our North American Republic, and the 
Empire of Brazil in the southern portion of this western 
world. Brazil* is then our nearest national neighbor. 
America, it may be said, is shared by these two powers. 
The British possessions are not only more limited in di- 
mension, but their climate, soil, and position are unfavor- 
able to much progress. The smaller Spanish States are 
scarcely worth noticing. Their best future seems to point 
at their being incorporated with Brazil or the United 
States, according to their geographical positions. Let us 
try to become better acquainted with our sister nation. 

The empire of Brazil embraces an area greater than that 
of the United States, and holds the same relative position 
to Portugal that we do to Great Britain. A colony planted 
by Portugal in 1531, Brazil, remained loyal to its parent 
kingdom for nearly throe hundred years. In 1822, a revo- 
lution expelled King John of Braganza from the throne, 
and substituted his son, with a new constitution, as head 
ofa limited empire. Dom Pedro reigned for ten years over 
an uneasy, unsettled people, who struggled constantly for 
greater freedom. 

In 1831, this monarch abdicated in favor of the present 
emperor, Dom Pedro the Second, who appears to enjoy 
power and popularity, the fruits of a strong character and 
fine disposition, educated by the severest and best of early 
teachers, difficulty and adversity. 

Dom Pedro, who is now about thirty-nine years of age, 
is represented as an intelligent, cultivated man, well ac- 
quainted with science and literature, a good English 
scholar, and particularly partial to American institutions 
and American books. 

The city of Rio is magnificently situated on a bay, whose 
natural advantages are described as superior to those of 
the famed Bay of Naples. It contains 300,000 inhabitants, 
and is, in size, the third city of the Western Hemisphere, 

The inhabitants of the Latin countries in Europe are 
without the home feeling which is a characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The old Roman and his descendants 
in Italy, France, and Spain live in the open air or in public 
places. The Portuguese are an exception to this remark. 
Mr. Fletcher thinks they have acquired that exclusiveness 
which keeps a guarded eye on the family from the Moors. 

The Brazilian ladies lead an idle, useless life. One thing 
only they acquire with any degree of perfection; that is 
music. An opera is supported by the government; and 
the best musicians are encouraged to visit Rio. The 
young girls are sent, for a little while, to a fashionable 





* Brazil and the Brazilians, portrayed in Historical and 
Descriptive Sketches. By Rev. D. P. Kidder, D. D., and 
Rey. J. C. Fletcher. Illustrated by one hundred and fifty 
engravings. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson, 1857. 
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school, and at thirteen or fourteen ane withdrawn to be 
married to some friend of their father’s, selected by him 
with reference to his purse, rather than to his qualities. 
They have usually large families, but take no charge of 
their infants, who are given over to black nurses, and, if 
girls, go over the same round that their mother has trod 
before them. 

A dawn of better things is, however, approaching. 
Some good and intelligent Brazilians are already making 
efforts for the establishment of schools for girls, that may 
train them to become ‘‘ mothers capable of teaching their 
children the duties which they owe to God and man.” 

The boy is better off than his sisters. He is sent to a 
college, where he obtains a certain amount of education, 
though, it must be admitted, it is rather superficial. In 
these establishments, a professor of English is always to 
be found. 

Mr. Fletcher’s object in visiting Brazil was the spread 
of the Gospel. He had wonderful success in distributing 
copies of the Scripture in the Portuguese language. These 
books were in most cases received with avidity. It is per- 
haps not known to many of our readers that the Gospel was 
heard, for the first time in America, on this coast. A small 
eolony of Huguenots, encouraged by Coligni, fled from the 
massacres of the Valois kings to these regions. . In 1555, 
they erected here the first rude altar; and the French 
Puritans sang their hymns and offered their prayers seventy 
years before the Pilgrims touched the Plymouth Rock, and 
more than fifty years before the Book of Common Prayer 
found its way to Virginia. 

The northern regions of Brazil abound with objects of 
interest to the lover of nature, the man of science, and the 
naturalist. 

Our ;authors give, us many thrilling accounts of inci- 
dents and adventures, in the course of which, animals 
and reptiles of savage grandeur, birds and flowers of 
resplendent beauty manifested the wonders of creation. 

Bahia and Pernambuco are large cities, having commer- 
cial facilities and natural advantages in their environs 
which mast give them a rapid progress in civil great- 
ness. 

The Brazilians have very successfully cultivated tea. 
Tn 1810, the first plants of this exotic were brought to Rio; 
and now several millions of pounds are annually prepared 
in the provinces of San Paulo and Minas-Geraes ; and its 
cultare is on the increase. Fifty years ago, the first cargo 
of coffee was shipped from Rio; and now Brazil supplies 
two-thirds of the coffee of the world. 

The tse of the caoutchouc, or gum-elastic, was learned 
from the Magnas, a tribe of Brazilian Indians. Of late, 
the improvements in manufacturing this substance have 
rendered it necessary to the comfort of the civilized world. 
The tree grows to the height of eighty, sometimes of a 
hundred feet. It shoots up straight, and without branches, 
for about fifty feet. The top forms a shady canopy of 
foliage. The gum exudes from the slightest incision. 

The marvellous Victoria Regia was first discovered in 
this country. Its leaves, in their native streams, measure 
from fifteen to eighteen feet in circumference. We are 
told that the botanist who first saw it, the celebrated 
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Haenke, fell on his knees, and expressed his religious and 
scientific enthusiasm by impassioned outbursts of adora- 
tion to the Creator, ‘‘an improvised Te Deum." 

Coming upon the magnificent Amazon, our author re- 
curs to the old legend of women warriors once ‘nhabiting 
its shores. He gives a very natural solution of this tale, 
which he borrows from an intelligent English traveller, 
Mr. Alfred Wallace, who found existing now in that 
neighborhood a tribe, whose men dress their hair in a 
feminine style, dividing it in front, and putting up with a 
comb on the top of the head. They then ornament it with 
flowers, wear necklaces and bracelets, and, as they care- 
fully eradicate every vestige of beard, present a womanly 
appearance that might well have deceived the early adven- 
turers on the look-out for wonders. 

A great deal that is very interesting in this book we 
have been foreed to leave untouched. We recommend the 
perusal of the entire work to our readers. The few ex- 
tracts we have room for will show the interest and useful- 
ness of the knowledge to be gained from this remarkably 
well-executed volume. The illustrations are beautiful ; 
and the publishers, as well as the authors, deserve a rich 
reward for the ability and expense that have been devoted 
to this great work. 

Our first extract will show how that ancient class, beg- 
gars, are managed in Brazil: — 

‘There is a class, confined to no portion of the world, 
which comes under the especial surveillance of the police. 
Every Saturday, the beggars have their harvest. Mr. 
Walsh remarked, in 1828, that beggars were seldom seen 
in the streets of Rio. This was fur from being the case in 
1838, when Dr. Kidder resided there. Through the lenity 
or carelessness of the police, great numbers of vagrants 
were continually perambulating the streets, and impor- 
tuning for alms; and mendicants of every description had 
their chosen places in the thoroughfares of the town, where 
they regularly waited, and saluted the passers-by with 
the mournful drawl of Favorece o seu pobre pelo amor 
de Deos. If any, instead of bestowing a gift, saw fit to 
respond to this formula with its counterpart, Deos lhe 
JSavorece (God help you), they were not always sure to 
escape without an insult. When this state of things was 
at its height, and it was known that numerous rogues were 
at large under the disguise of beggars, the chief of the 
police suddenly sprung a mine uponthem. He offered the 
constables a reward of ten milreis for every mendicant they 
could apprehend, and deliver at the House of Correction. 
In a few days, not less than one hundred and seventy-one 
vagabundos were delivered, over forty of whom were fur- 
nished with employment at the marine arsenal. The 
remainder were made to labor at the penitentiary till they 
had liquidated the expense of their apprehension. This 
measure had a most happy effect; and the streets were 
thenceforward comparatively free from mendicity, although 
persons really deserving charity were permitted io ask for 
aid at their pleasure. 

“But in 1855 the evil had again become a crying one. 
All shades of beggars seemed to abound everywhere. At 
length, it was discovered that poor, old, worn-out slaves— 
those afflicted with blindness and elephantiasis—were sent 
out by their masters to ask alms. A new chef de police, 
however, made an onslaught upon such mendicants. He 
had them arrested and examined. No slave was thence- 
forth allowed to beg, as he rightly deemed that the owner 
who had enjoyed the fruit of his labor during his days of 
health could well afford to take care of him when over- 
taken by old age and sickness. Twelve mendicants were 
considered real objects of charity, and had licenses given 
them. These beggars, being either blind or lame, have 





now the monopoly of the eleemosynary sympathies of the 
good people of Rio; and I believe it is found to be a most 
profitable business, Some of them are carried in a rede by 
two slaves, or drawn by one. One worthy rejoices in a 
little carriage pulled by a fat sheep ; and another, a footless 
man, rides on a white horse. Sometimes, in the country 
parts of Brazil, beggars whose pedal extremities are free 
from all derangement play the cavalier, altogether disdain- 
ing to foot it, and seem to receive none the less charity 
than if they trudged from door to door. Upon one occa- 
sion, a female beggar, adorned with a feather in her bon- 
net, and mounted on horseback, rode up to a friend of 
mine at St. Alexio, and, demanding alms, was exceedingly 
indignant at any inquiries as to the consistency of her 
costume. The English proverb is not remarkably compli- 
mentary to such mendicants; but a like application is 
never heard in the land of the Southern Cross.” 

“Tue Empress or Brazit.—Her Majesty Dona Theresa 
is surrounded by her maids of honor in their robes and 
trains of green and gold. Believing that some fair readers 
will be gratified with the details of Dona Theresa's toilet, 
one who is better acquainted than I am with ladies’ cos- 
tume says that the habillement of the Empress, on State 
occasions, is an under-dress of white satin, heavily em- 
broidered with gold, with a profusion of rich lace falling 
deeply over the corsage, and forming its sleeves. These 
are looped up with diamonds magnificent in size and Jus- 
tre. The train is of green velvet, with embroideries ir 
gold corresponding with those of the skirt. Her headdress, 
with the hair worn in long ringlets in front, is a wreath 
of diamonds and emeralds in the shape of flowers, rising 
into the form of a coronet over the forehead, and from 
which a white ostrich feather falls gracefully to the shoul- 
der. A broad sash, the combined ribbon of different 
colors—scarlet, purple, and green—crosses the bust from 
the right shoulder to the waist, above which a mass of 
emeralds and diamonds of the first water sparkles on her 
bosom. Her smile is one of engaging sweetness, which is 
not assumed on mere State occasions, but is seen habitu- 
ally, whether this Neapolitan princess is accompanying 
her august spouse in an afternoon ride, or whether, with 
a single attendant, she grants a private audience to those 
who desire to pay their homage to her majesty.’’ 

“Tue Emperor or Brazi.—The Emperor is indeed a 
Saul—head and shoulders above his people; and, in his 
court-dress, with his crown upon his fine, fair brow, and 
his sceptre in his hand, whether receiving the salutes of 
his subjects, or opening the Imperial Chambers, he is a 
splendid specimen of manhood. His height, when un- 
covered, is six feet four inches; and his head and body 
are beautifully proportioned. Ata glance, one can see, in 
that full brain and in that fine blue eye, that he is not a 
mere puppet upon the throne, but a man who thinke. 

“It is very rare, in the history of nations, to find a 
monarch who combines all that the most scrupulous legiti- 
mist would exact, who is limited by all the checks that a 
constitutionalist would require, and yet has the greatest 
claim for the respect of his subjects and the admiration of 
the world, in his native talent and in his acquisitions in 
science and literature. These rare combinations meet in 
Dom Pedro II. In his veins courses the united blood of 
the Braganzas, the Bourbons, and the Hapsburgs. By 
marriage, he is related to the royal and imperial families 
of England, France, Russia, Spain, and Naples. His 
father (Dom Pedro I.) was an energetic Braganza; his 
mother (Donna Leopoldina) a Hapsburg, and sister-in-law 
to Napoleon I. His relatives, it will be seen, are of every 
grade, from the constitutional monarch to the most abso- 
lute ruler. 
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“He has a great penchant for philological studies. I have 
heard him speak three different languages, and know, by 
report, that he converses in three more; and, so far as 
translating is concerned, he is acquainted with every prin- 
cipal European tongue. His library abounds in the best 
histories, biographies, and encyclopedias. Some one has 
remarked that a stranger can scarcely start a subject in 
regard to his own country that would be foreign to Dom 
Pedro I. There is not a session of the Brazilian Histori- 
eal Society from which he is absent; and he is familiar 
with the modern literature of England, Germany, and the 
United States to a degree of minuteness absolutely sur- 
prising. When Lamartine’s appeal for assistance was 
wafted over the waters, it was the Emperor of Brazil who 
rendered him greater material aid than any other, by sub- 
seribing for five thousand copies of his work, for which he 
remitted to the sensitive littérateur one hundred thousand 
franes. His favorite modern poet is Mr. Longfellow, for 
whom he has an unbounded admiration. 

“In literature and science, he is not, however, confined 
to large tomes, bat a portion of each morning is allotted to 
the perusal of foreign periodicals and journals, as well as 
the publications of Brazil. That which emanates from his 
own pen is rarely seen ; but I have before me some original 
liaes by the monarch, which a member of the diplomatic 
corps at Rio copied from the album of one of the imperial 
household. Here is the translation :— 


“If I am pious, clement, just, 
I’m only what I ougitt to be. 
The sceptre is a weighty trust, 
A great responsibility ; 
And he who rules with faithful band, 
With depth of thought and breadth of range, 
The sacred laws should understand, 
But must not, at his pleasure, change. 
“The chair of justice is the throne ; 
Who takes it bows to higher laws. 
The public good, and not his own, 
Demands his care in every cause. 
Neglect of duty—always wrong— 
Detestable in young or old— 
By him whose place is high and strong, 
Is magnified a thousandfold. 


“ When in the east the glorious sun 

Spreads o’er the earth the light of day, 

All know the course that he will run, 
Nor wonder at his light or way ; 

But if, perchance, the light that blazed 
Is dimmed by shadows lying near, 

The startled world looks on amazed, 
And each one watches it with fear. 


“I likewise, if I always give 

To vice and virtue their rewards, 
But do my duty thus to live; 

No one his thanks to me accords. 
But, should I fail to act my part, 

Or wrongly do, or leave undone, 
Surprised, the people then would start 

With fear, as at the shadowed sun.” 


“Psren PaRiey 1x Brazit.—When I had performed 
my ablutions, and was recovered from fatigue, I went to 
the veranda, where the Commendador had been reading. 
I picked up his book, and, to my astonishment, I here 
found that it was A Historia Universale do Senhor Pedro 
Parley (Peter Parley's Universal History!) Old Peter 
Parley in the interior of Brazil! I knew that England 
had availed herself of these books which have delighted 





Anglo-American childhood, and that hosts of counterfeiters 
and imitators had arisen assuming that nom de plume ; 
bat it was beyond my most sanguine expectations to have 
ever seen in the Portuguese language, and in an interior 
province of distant Brazil, the history of the Eastern and 
Western Continents, by Senhor Pedro Parley, amusing 
and instructing youth and old age. It was no imitation.” 

“Waite Ayts.—We rode over hills used as pasture- 
ground, which were literally dotted with the upright and 
fallen columns that had been erected by the termites, or 
white ant. These curious edifices and their still more 
curious architects have always had a great attraction for 
the naturalist. The hillocks are conical in their shape, 
but not with a broad base and tapering point, as those 
built by the termites of Africa. Exposure to the sun has 
rendered them exceedingly hard; and doubtless many 
that are seen upon the uplands of 8. Paulo and Minas- 
Geraes are more than a century old; for houses whose 
walls have been built from the same earth are still in exist- 
ence, which were built by early settlers in the seventeenth 
century. Sometimes the termites’ dwelling is overturned 
by the slaves, the hollow scooped wider, and is then used 
as a bake-oven to parch Indian corn. In my ride over 
Soldade, I saw a number of very large vultures who, 
during the rain, had taken refuge in the houses that had 
been vacated by the white ant. 

“ These insects do not, however, always dwell in column- 
ar edifices of three and six feet in height. -I have seen, in 
some portions of Brazil, the ground ploughed up, to the 
extent of one hundred feet in circumference, by one nest 
of white ants. Again, they will climb trees, carrying 
building materials with them, and erecting a small arch- 
way (resembling what carpenters call an ‘inch-bead’) 
over them for protection against their sworn enemy, the 
black or brown ant ; and on the loftiest branches they will 
construct their nest. In cities, they are sometimes very 
destructive; hence every Brazilian lady keeps her fine 
robes in tin boxes; and each gentleman who pretends to 
a library must often look at it to see if the cupim, or 
white ant, has not become a most penetrating reader of 
his volumes. My introduction to the cupim was in the 
house of our former Consul, ex-Governor Kent. A box of 
books sent ont by the American Tract Society was placed 
in a lower room, and the next morning it was announced 
to me that the cupim had entered my property. I hast- 
ened to the room, ».J, turning over the box, beheld a 
little black hole at the bottom, and white, gelatinous-look- 
ing ants pouring out, as though very much disturbed in 
their occupation. I opened the box, and found that a 
colony of cupim had eaten through the pine wood, and 
then had pierced through ‘ Baxter’s Call,’ ‘ Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress,’ until they had reached the place 
where Bunyan’s Pilgrim lay, when they were rudely de- 
ranged in their literary pursuits. 

“(On another occasion, I saw a Brussels carpet, under 
which cupim had insinuated themselves, and had eaten 
out nearly all the canvas before the proprietor made the 
sad discovery.” 


Mount Vernon Laprizs’ AssocraTioy.—The following 
ladies have sent their names as members of the associa- 
tion :— 


Mrs. Sophia Davidson, Shelbyville, Tennessee, ¢1 
“ Mary B. Sehorn, “ “ 1 
“ Mary H. Coldnill, ” ® 1 


“ Jane R. Davidson, Round Top, Texas, 1 

We hope to have a large number of names to record 
next month, as the estate is now secured to the ladies if 
they can raise the funds required. 
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Tar Hernvon Memoniat.—We have only one name this 
month. Will not others follow this generous example ? 


Miss Maggie Sheffey, Marion, Virginia, $3 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


MISS S. J. HALE, PRINCIPAL. 


Tae school-year commences on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, and ends the last Wednesday in June. The usual 
vacations of one week at Christmas and one at Easter are 
allowed. 

Pupils are charged from the time of entrance, and no de- 
duction made but for protracted illness. No pupil will be 
received fora shorter period than to the close of the school- 
year upon which she enters. 

Terms.—Payable semi-annually in advance. For Day 
Scholars. Instruction in the English branches, French, 
and Latin: Under thirteen years of age, $60 per annum ; 
over thirteen years of age, $100 ; for Boarders, $300 ; Draw- 
ing and Water Painting, $20; Use of Piano, $20; Use of 
Guitar, $10; Use of Harp, $50; Washing, $24; Pew Rent 
at cost. 

Music and Singing Lessons, Dancing, Oil-Painting, and 
other languages than those mentioned above, at Professors’ 
charges. 

Particular attention will be paid to speaking French. 

Each boarder to be provided with silver fork, table and 
teaspoons, toweling, napkins, and ring. All articles to be 
marked in full. 

References.—Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. ¥.; Mrs. 
Lincoln Phelps, Baltimore, Md. ; Henry Vethake, LL. D., 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania; Charles Hodge, 
D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; A. McGill, D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; 
Prof. Stephen Alexander, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; Judge 
Hepburn, Carlisle, Pa. ; William Bacon Stephens, D. D., 
Philadelphia ; William H. Ashhurst, Esq., Philadelphia ; 
George A. Wood, Esq., Philadelphia ; Louis A. Godey, Esq., 
Philadelphia ; Thomas A. Budd, Esq., Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam J. Duane, Esq., Philadelphia; Richard Ronaldson, 
Esq., Philadelphia; M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D., Phila- 
delphia ; Samuel! Nelson, Esq., Geneva, Illinois. 

Address Miss S. J. Hale, No. 12 Portico Square, Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 


A CHAPTER OF EXCERPTS. 


To’ losses should forgotten be— 
That there ’s a blank at my rigitt hand 
Can never be made up to me.—Hoae. 


‘Tis well—that man to all the varying states 

Of good and ill his mind accommodates, 

He not alone progressive grief sustains, 

But soon submits to inexperienced pains. 

Change after change; all climes his body bears, 

His mind repeated shocks of changing cares, 

Faith and fair virtue arm the nobler breast, 

Hope and mere want of feeling aid the rest. 
CRABBE. 


In judging others we can see too well 

Their grievous fall, but not how grieved they fell. 
Judging ourselves, we to our mind recall 

Not how we fell, but how we grieved to fall. —Crapsz. 


Every substantial grief has twenty shadows, most of our 
own making.—Sipwry Smirn. 
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You pity a man for being lame, or blind; but you do 
not pity him for being a fool, which is much worse.—Sip- 
NeY SMITH. 


Are you happy now? Are you likely to remain so till 
this evening, or next week, or next month, or next year? 
Then why destroy present happiness by a distant m‘sery ? 
For you may never live to see it.—Sipnzy Smitn. 


I distrust the sense and the morality of people to whom 
disorder costs nothing, and who can live at their ease in 
the Augean stables. Our surroundings reflect more or le-s 
our interior nature. The soul resembles those shaded 
lamps that through their covering cast out light, though 
shaded. If our tastes did not show our characters aud 
dispositions, they would not be tastes; they would be in- 
stincts.—SouvesTrRs. 


It is by breaking your day into hours and seasons, and 
by a rigid adherence to them, not by the random sallies of 
him who lives without a purpose, or without a plan, that 
anything is effected. —CHALMERS. 


A man that I admire very much, and have met with 
occasionally, is one who is always of use in any matter he 
is mixed up with, simply because he wishes that the best 
should be got out of the thing that is possible.-—Sipyer 
SMITH. 


ADVANTAGES oF A JovRNAL.—I am convinced that a 
journal is an assistant to intelligent improvement. I think 
also it aids in the formation of character. I should not be 
surprised if it made life seem longer; for the time that [ 
review, even by my very imperfect one, reminds me of « 
road where there are way-marks and milestones. Every 
line that is written recalls events and feelings that cluster 
about it, and might else have been forgotten. It strings 
the pearls that, otherwise lying loose, might be trodden 
upon and swept away. I was unwilling to begin it from 
ignorance; but now, if it were taken away, I should feel 
as if something had been lost that was important and ap- 
preciated.—Mnrs. SIGOURNEY. 


To ovr CorresPoxprents.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘The Mountain Lily’’—‘ Bridal Song”—‘ To 
the Memory of Captain Herndon’’—‘A Vision’—‘The 
Broken Flowers”—‘* The Laugh of My Boy"’—*‘‘ To Belle" 
—‘‘*The Watching Wife’—‘‘ The Davidsons’’—“To Liz 
Trne Love Triumphant” — ‘Tho 


. 


zie’* — ‘‘ Innocence’ — ** 
Curse a Blessing’’—and ‘‘ The Spectre.” 

The following articles are not needed: “‘My Native 
Land’’—‘“‘The Dead Bird’—‘‘ My Valentine’’—‘“ Annie 
Pell”—“ For a Lady’s Albom”—‘‘I Dreamed I Dwelt”— 
“Who Wouldn’t”—‘“On the Grave of a Suicide”—“ The 
Requiem"—‘ Leaves from Maggie May's Diary”— An 
Afternoon Adventure’’~—‘‘The Daughter’—* A Leaf from 
the Tree of Life’ —‘‘ Lesson in Hygiene’’"—‘‘ Sketches from 
my Journal”—‘Song’’—‘‘ Away with Care’’—and ‘Too 
many Friends.” 

“K. M.”"—Providence, R. I. 
pame. 

“ Abstinence,” &c. Very good; but not exactly suited 
to the book. The “ Vino” will do well enough, but not 
the other word. 

We have one favor to beg of our correspondents. Pray 
insert in your letters to us, the names of town, county, 
and State in your direction. Attention to these points wi!l 
save us much trouble, and often enable us to reply earlier 
to your communications. 


You should have sent your 
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Witerarp Hotices. 


Booxs BY Mari.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 





From Buaycnarp & Lg, Philadelphia :— 

MEDICAL LEXICON: A Dictionary of Medical Science ; 
containing a concise explanation of the various subjects 
and terms of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, 
Pharmacology, Pharmacy, Surgery, Obstetrics, Medical 
Jurisprudence, Dentistry, ete. ; Notices of Climate and of 
Mineral Waters; Formule for Officinal, Empirical, and 
Dietetic Preparations, etc.; with French and other syno- 
nymes. By Robley Dunglison, M. D., LL. D., Professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine, etc., in the Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia. Revised and very greatly im- 
proved. Having transcribed the entire title of this closely 
printed volume, which contains more than nine hundred 
large octavo pages, our duty ju regard to it might be con- 
sidered completed, did not our respect for the learned and 
indefatigable author demand at least a word of congratu- 
lation on the completion of a work of so much importance 
to the medical profession, and, indeed, to professors and 
students in all the departments of science. And, although 
our unprofessional pen can add nothing to the scientific 
reputation the author has long siace established on a firm 
and honorable basis in this country, and also in Europe, 
we may be permitted to avail ourselves of a fact or two, 
stated in the brief preface to the present edition, in order 
to show the extent of his renewed labors and researches in 
the various fields of knowledge. The facts referred to are 
briefly these: ‘‘ Not more than four years since, a friendly 
reviewer, in one of the most learned of European medical 
periodicals (the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review, for July, 1853, p. 205), in noticing a former edition, 
remarked that the labor that had been bestowed upon the 
work ‘had been something prodigious,’ adding: ‘The 
work, however, has now been done; and we are happy 
in the thought that no human being will have again to 
undertake the same gigantic task. Revised and corrected 
from time to time, Dr. Dunglison’s Medical Lexicon will 
last for centuries.’ Yet, in the present edition, not only 
has the work been ‘revised and corrected,’ but about six 
thousand subjecte have been added which are not to be 
found in the one noticed by the British and Foreign.” 
Nothing could be said of the author's labors, or of the 
merits of his work, that would be more forcible than these 
facts. We may state, however, that the Dictionary now 
contains more than ¢iaty thousand accurate definitions, 
rendering it the most complete and reliable work that has 
ever been offered to the professors of science, or to the pub- 
lic, who are now generally interested in the contents of 
such a volume in consequence of the great progress made 
in science and the mechanic arts, and inasmuch as the ex- 
planations and the inf»rmation it contains can be found in 
no other dictionaries. Price $4 00. 


From Harper & Baotrners, New York, through Parry 
& McMm1ax, Philadelphia :— 

DEBIT AND CREDIT. Translated from the German of 
Gustav Freytag. This work has many of the attractions 











of a modern novel ; but in reality it is a work of deep inte- 
rest to the historian, philosopher, and political economist. 
The narrative is spirited, but not free from those inconsist- 
encies and impossibilities which seem to be inseparable 
from all works of fiction, whether intended for the eluci- 
dation of facts or characters. Nevertheless, it blends use 
and sentiment with solid information, and presents nume- 
rous subjects worthy of examination and reflection. Price 
$1 00. 

From Harper & Brornexs, New York, through T. B. 
Psrersos, Philadelphia :— 

THE WORLD OF MIND: An Elementary Book. By 
Isaac Taylor, author of ‘‘ Wesley and Methodism."’ As 
the reader will readily perceive by the title, this is a work 
on Intellectual Philosophy. Mr. Taylor is the author of 
& small volume which was published some years since, 
entitled ‘‘ Elements of Thought,"’ since which he has de- 
voted much of his study to metaphysics and the science of 
mind, of which this volume is the fruit. Price $1 00. 

EUROPEAN ACQUAINTANCE: Being Sketches of Peo- 
plein Europe. By J. W. De Forest, author of “ Oriental 
Acquaintance,” etc. There is much in this volume to 
amuse and to instruct the reader, especially if he should not 
be familiar with the peculiarities of the Priessnitz hydro- 
pathic establishment of Graefenberg, or of a similar estab- 
lishment at Divonne, near Geneva. The author evinces 
singular tact in sketching character, of whom he finds 
numbers worthy of his skill in the cold water hospitals, in 
which he, among the rest, sought relief from a painful 
malady, to the inconvenience of which, however, he seems 
seldom to have submitted his good humor, or his agreea- 
ble powers of description. Price 75 cents. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. The sad fortunes of 
Rev. Amos Barton; Mr. Gilfit’s Love Story; Jenet’s Re- 
pentance; No. 208, Library of Select Novels. Price fifty 
cents. These stories were written by George Eliot, and 
were originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York :— 

MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence 
in the interior of Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Loanda on the West Coast, thence across the 
Continent, down the Zambesi to the Eastern Ocean. By 
David Livingstone, LL. D., D. C. L., Fellow of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow ; Member of the Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society of New York, and the 
Royal Geographical Societies of London and Paris. With 
portrait and numerous illustrations. Dr. Livingstone has 
accomplished more in Africa than any of the numerous 
travellers who preceded him. Alone, unaided, relying only 
on his own courage and perseverance, and the protection 
of divine Providence, he traversed the whole breadth of 
the continent, nearly the whole of his track being in coun- 
tries hitherto unvisited by Europeans. Having served as 
a missionary among the Bakwains for several years, aud 
learned their language, his missionary post was broken 
up, and his library destroyed by the Boers. Being satis- 
fied that he could better aid the cause of civilization and 
Christianity by opening a commercial intercourse between 
the interior tribes and the Europeans, he went to the Cape 
of Good Hope, sent his family to England, and commenced 
his grand tour. Joined by Messrs. Oswell and Murray, 
he first effected the discovery of Lake Ngami. He then 
proceeded to the Makololo tribe, and gained the confidence 
of their chief. He started from their country, attended by 
twenty-seven natives, and journeyed in a northwesterly 
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direction to St. Paul de Loanda, a Portuguese seaport on the 
west coast. This occupied two years, at the end of which 
term he was to rejoin his family in England. He was 
offered a free passage home; but, fearful that his Makololo 
friends would not find their way safely to their own coun- 
try, he resolved to return with them, and opena path from 
their country to the east coast. This astonishing feat he 
actually performed, taking with him, in his eastern tour 
from the Makololo country, one hundred and fifty of the 
natives. 

His account of these journeys is by far the richest, 
most intelligent, and most interesting of all the books of 
travels in Africa that have ever been published. A physi- 
eian, meteorologist, geologist, and astronomer, as well as 
a divine, he gives valuable scientific information in all 
these departments; while his ethnological observations, 
being made in a new region, are all fresh, and many of 
them wholly contradictory of previous accounts. 

During his travels, Dr. Livingstone was often placed in 
circumstances of extreme peril; and the labor and sick- 
ness he underwent were such as to have discouraged any 
one who was not sustained by the consciousness of a great, 
noble, and benevolent purpose. His evident disinterested- 
ness and determination to render good service to the na- 
tives gained their confidence, and they became strongly 
attached to him; so that he has left on the minds of the 
thousands of them whom he had intercourse with in the 
interior a favorable impression of the white man. By 
showing the fertility, populousness, and accessibility of 
the interior nations, Dr. Livingstone has given a powerful 
impulse to future discovery. Commerce will seek these 
regions; and civilization and Christianity will follow in 
its track. 

The doctor, it is understood, will return to Africa him- 
self; and the British government has granted him $20,000 
to be expended in future explorations. 

In style, Dr. Livingstone’s narrative is unaffected, easy, 
and flowing ; and the modesty and naivelé with which he 
describes his adventures are very engaging. It is there- 
fore not surprising that this is the most popular book of 
the season. Price $3 00. 


From D. Appteton & Co., New York, throngh T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— - 

LEISURE LABORS; or, Miscellanies Histortcal, Lite- 
rary, and Political. By Joseph B. Cobb. The first article 
in this volume relates to the life and character of Thomas 
Jefferson. The second is a review of the life and times of 
Wm. H. Crawford. In the third, we have a review of 
**Macaulay’s History of England.”” And then follow in 
succession ‘‘ Willis’s Poems,” ‘ Longfellow’s Poems,” 
“Slavery and the Slave Trade in the District of Colum- 
bia,” ‘“‘The True Issue of Parties in the South,” “‘ Union 
or Disunion.” The author is severe in his criticisms on 
the politicians, historian, and poets whom he selects for 
subjects, as well as on the magazine writers and publish- 
ers, for a share of which we are happy to acknowledge 
the critic’s attention to Godey’s Lady’s Book. Religiously, 
historically, poetically, literally, and politically, the “ Lei- 
sure Labor” of our author will be found highly interest- 
ing, as well to critical readers as to the living subjects of 
his criticisms. Let the reader judge of their merits. Price 
$1 00. 


From Diex & Firzorratp, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

HIDE AND SEEK. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, au- 
thor of “‘The Dead Secret,"’ ‘After Death,” ete. This 
work has received the highest encomiums from critics of 





judgment and taste, who have pronounced it vigorous in 
incident, of great originality, and genuine power. Price 
50 cents. 

THE REASON WHY. A Careful Collection of many 
Hundreds of Reasons for Things which, though generally 
believed, are imperfectly understood. A Book of con- 
densed Scientific Knowledge for the Million. By the au- 
thor of “Inquire Within.” A very cursory examination 
of this volume has convinced us that it is a work of great 
utility, and will prove a most valuable addition to family 
libraries. The number of questions and answers in the 
various departments of science and natural philosophy, 
and the easy explanations of things common, but imper- 
fectly understood, are almost innumerable, and fully repay 
a careful research. It contains more than three hundred 
pages, the heads of which are furnished with eloquent 
and impressive texts from the Holy Scriptures, singularly 
adapted to the subjects under investigation. This work, of 
which no family should be destitute, can be obtained for 
$1 00, for which amount the publishers will send it, postage 
free, to any part of the country. 

From Tickwror & Fis.ps, Boston, through Hazarp Bro- 
THERS, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES R. LOWELL. 
Complete in two volumes. The author of these volumes 
has many admirers, who will doubtless be glad to possess 
themselves of a complete and beautiful edition of his 
works. They are bound in “blue and gold,” and present 
an exact conformity with the appearance of the works of 
Longfellow, and other poets, whose works have recently 
been published by Ticknor & Fields. The first volume 
contains the author’s Miscellaneous Poems, Memorial 
Verses and Sonnets. The second volume includes “A Fa- 
ble for Critics,” ‘“‘The Bigelow Papers,” ‘‘The Unhappy 
Lot of Mr. Knott,” and “An Oriental Apologue.” Mr. 
Lowell is a poet of the northern school; and the reader not 
already familiar with his works will not therefore be sur- 
prised to find in them the unmistakable evidences of his 
strong attachments to certain principles peculiar to nor- 
thern men. This is said to be a complete edition of his 
works; but it is thought another volume will have to be 
added to the number for the accommodation of his lyrics, 
which have been some how omitted, to the great disap- 
pointment of many of the author's friends. Price $1 50. 


PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS FOR COLORING PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. By M. P. Simons. A very useful book for 
those engaged in the business, and for amateurs. The 
directions are clear and explicit, and cannot be misunder- 
stood. It is dedicated to that best of men, and ablest of 
artists, Thomas Sully, Esq. Price $1 00. 


Godens Arm-Chair. 


Tue Frenrxna Party.—The engraving in this number ts 
a continuation of our very superior steel engravings. The 
story is told in the plate. It will bear examining. Look 
at the face of the little girl. Was there ever a more bean- 
tiful one? How well it expresses her situation! She is 
expectant and patient. The engraver has happily ex- 
pressed the artist's design. 

Ovr Musica Eprror.—We have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that J. Starr Holloway will in future preside 
over this department. 
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Our Lirerary Matrer.—We don't think it can well be 
improved ; certainly we do not cater for those who love 
Kuights in Armor, Deformed Dwarfs, Perilous Escapes, 
Mardered Milliners, the Knight of the Red Dragon, and the 
Cruel Chatelaine; but we give them a wholesome article, 
that will improve the mind, and teach a sense of duty. 

Do not register your letters; and another piece of advice 
we give is this: Don’t let any person know you are going 
tv send money. Put your letter in the post-office, keeping 
your own counsel, as if it were a letter without money. 
‘low often are we written, when money miscarries, “I 
put the money in the letter in the presence of ts 
and no doubt intrusted it to that person to mail) Again 
we say let mo one know that there is money in your 
letter. 








Curntovs Mistaxe.—We say, at the head of our book 
notices, that ‘‘ information about books will be cheerfully 
given by sending a stamp to pay return postage.’’ This 
appears plain enough; but we have in several instances 
received a stamp, and sometimes two, with requests to 
send certain books. 


Lapies at the Opera—no, ladies behave themselves 
there as they do everywhere—properly, would-be ladies 
at the Opera; that phraseology would be more correct. 
Good reader, imagine that you have paid four dollars 
and a half for three good seats, intending to havea night’s 
enjoyment of most delicious music. Near you is a woman 
who has the fault of talking. She has one or two well- 
bred gentlemen in her suite, who are disposed to listen ; 
but she won't let them. Her senseless conversation is 
heard far above the sweet voices from the stage ; and they 
and everybody in the vicinity are annoyed. Well, what 
are the remarks? ‘‘That woman wants a husband,” says 
one. ‘She must bea fool!” repeatsanother. Ladies who 
indulge in the little peccadillos do not know what remarks 
are made about them. An incident occurred a few eve- 
nings since. A knot of these would-be fashionable belles 
were in one place. A few well-bred persons were around. 
No. 1 began her senseless jabber, and was proceeding at 
three-minute speed, when No. 2 commenced, and, by her 
volubility, not ouly silenced No. 1, but evidently showed 
her how ridiculous the whole thing was. We can report 
most of the conversation, for we took notes slyly upon our 
bill of the opera. ‘‘I detest Caridori!’’ said one. ‘I like 
her,” says the other. “Glad you do,” says No. 2, “for 
she will have one admirer among this host of people.” 
Turning to one of the gentlemen, who was evidently 
ashamed of the company he had gotin, No. 2said: ‘‘ Have 
you got that black dog of yours yet?’’ And, not waiting 
for an answer: ‘‘ He is a beauty, the only dog I never was 
a‘raid of.” This, we presume, was intended to convey 
ww the young gentleman the fact that he need not hesitate 
to call, even if he had his dog with him—better him with 
the dog, than run the risk of losing him by objecting to 
the canine. ‘Did you see Mariato-day’? Ain't Lagrange 
splendid? Labocetta isa bore; isn’t be? Charley called 
this morning; the doctor’s gone; it did iain some, didn't 
it, when we came?” and so on was the senseless noise that 
disturbed every one in the region of clapperdom. 





Lat it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
Usher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia 








To the Hon. Secretaries of the Cosmopolitan Arts Asso- 
ciation, and the subscribers thereto.—All complaints of the 
non-receipt of numbers must be addressed to C. L. Derby, 
New York, as Mr. Derby mails the numbers to the sub- 
scribers himself this year. 

Great Inxsustice.—Two clubs were made up last year 
in a town near New York city, and instead of sending the 
money direct to the publisher they subscribed to some 
person in New York city. They received about half of 
their numbers, when the person failed. This is now visited 
upon us. They won’t subscribe again, because they acted 
wrong in paying the money to an irresponsible person. 
The person to whom they paid the money intended to cheat 
them, because the price he received is less than the num- 
bers could be purchased of us. There is no one can supply 
club subscribers but ourselves. Weagain take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that we are not responsible for any sub- 
scription when the money is not sent direct to us. 

Beaoars—an Incrpent.—On Sunday last, a woman, 
with a child in her arms, was seen begging by our oppo- 
site neighbor. She obtained from one house some bread ; 
but, by unceasing importunities, she succeeded also in 
getting some money. When the door was shut, she left, 
but immediately threw the bread over into the inclosure 
of the next house, which house she also applied to for 
assistance. She was there given some bread, and, imme- 
diately upon leaving, threw the bread into the church- 
yard which adjoins the house. How are we to discrimi- 
nate? The woman looked as if she wanted food; but that 
certainly was not her object. It was evidently money to 
pvrchase—shall we uncharitably say liquor? We remem- 
Ver an incident of the same kind ourselves. A person 
applied for charity; but we gave them bread, and took 
the trouble of buttering it. In half an hour afterwards, 
we found it in the slop-bucket at the end of the yard. 





Tue publisher of the Horticulturist, Philadelphia, has 
reprinted a very curious old book upon the subject of Gar- 
dening. It is really one of the quaintest things we ever 
saw, and onght to be in the possession of every antiquary. 
It is offered as a premium to those who subscribe for the 
Horticulturist, or is sold separately for one dollar. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dear Str: Permit me, as one of many thousands, to 
express to you my thanks for your ever welcome messen- 
ger, the Lady’s Book. I cannot tell you how highly I 
prize it, or how eagerly I watch for it, as the 15th of the 
month draws near. It cheers me when lonely, and re- 
freshes me when weary, and is as much of a household 
necessity as my ever faithful sewing-machine. I inclose 
ten dollars, with six names, and have the promise of seve- 
ral more; but these ladies are so impatient, I must wait 


no longer. The rest I will send when it comes. Wishing 
you a long life, overflowing with happiness, 
Iam your devoted friend, C. A. B. 


Ovk aim is now the largést circulation in the country. 
We have nearly got it; and, by the able assistance of the 
ladies, we shall probably reach it before the end of the 
year. 


Inrants’ WarpRroBes.—The fashion editor desires us to 
say that those who want infants’ apparel must send their 
orders in time, as she has to have every article made up. 
Nothing is purchased. She is overflowing with orders 
for infants’ wardrobes. 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN,. 


Tue remarkable mildness of the winter which has now 
almost passed away augurs favorably for an auspicious 
spring. Our lady readers, we doubt not, are already an- 
ticipating the floral beauties with which they will sur- 
round themselves throughout the approaching summer 
and autumn. Upon this subject we desire to give a few 
hints which we feel confident will be acceptable. As the 
flower-garden, has always been an object of enthusiastic 
pleasure with the ladies, we shall but render them a ser- 
vice in calling attention to the floral novelties which are 
constantly produced by our most celebrated Philadelphia 
florist, Mr. Henry A. Dreer, No. 327 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. When it is as practicable to render a garden 
gorgeous with rare and exquisite plants and flowers, as 
with the ubiquitous and common varieties, and at an ex- 
pense little or no greater, every lady, we think, will deter- 
mine upon the former as her plan. Mr. Dreer’s catalogue 
comprises over five hundred varieties of seeds, native and 
imported, suitable for either townor country gardens. At 
his nursery, in the suburbs of the city, he has every desir- 
able variety of fruit and shade trees, shrubbery, ever- 
blooming rose, and bedding plants. For most of these he 
has received premiums at the various horticultural exhibi- 
tions over all competitors. 

The portability of seeds is such that they may be sent by 
mail at a small expense. Distant readers, by inclosing one 
dollar and two postage stamps, will receive twenty varie- 
ties of choice garden flower seeds, blooming from June 
antil the coming of frost. To those who prefer it catalogues 
will be sent on application. Mr. Dreer’s catalogues will 
be found of much interest, containing as they do many 
valuable suggestions relative to horticulture. 

We have only to add that perfect confidence may be re- 
posed in the above-named florist, and parties ordering seed 
may depend upon the result being as they were led to ex- 
pect. We trust that these suggestions may lead to the 
enhanced beauty of many hundreds of gardens during the 
ensuing seasons. 

The following twenty varieties of flowers are the favor- 
ites, and will be sent for the inclosed dollar, unless other- 
wise specified :— 

Sweet Alyssam. 
German Aster (double). 
Chriseis or Eschsholtzia. 
Clarkia pulchella. 
Collinsia bicolor. 
Double China pink. 
Gaillardia picta. 


Scarlet Cacalia. 
Sweet Mignonette. 
Nemophilla insignis, 
Scabiosa major. 
Convolvulus minor. 
Schizanthus pinnatus. 
Portulaca, varieties. 


Cypress vine. Elichrysum, varieties. 
German Tenweek stock. Brachycome, or Swan River 
Phlox Drummondii. Daisy. 


Golden Bartonia. 

Ham Orwxaments.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
fal articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, @4 50 


32% 








Hovss or EmPLorMent.—Tuis institution is designed to 
give employment to old women, and women with small 
children, who cannot gei work. 

The house is very commodious, and the work-room very 
large, well heated, and well ventilated. The women are 
overlooked by five or six ladies on duty fos that respective 
week. The babies and children are placed in a large 
nursery, where there are two nurses to attend to them; 
the larger children are taught by the ladies of the schol 
committee. At twelve o'clock, in the large kitchen, or 
dining-hall, dinner is served for about 150 women and 90 
children every day. Those children who are able to get 
into the Public Schools are allowed to come here for their 
dinner. If any of these womer can obtain a day’s work 
elsewhere, they are allowed to go, and may return to the 
House when they need work. Connected with this institu- 
tion is a shoe fund, to provide every woman and child, 
needing them, with a pair of strong shoes; and a great 
many half-worn garments are also distributed to them. 
On Friday afternoon they are paid according to what they 
have done. We invite the attention of persons to this 
establishment, and to the store, where will always be 
found a great variety of fancy work, made by the ladies, 
and sold for the benefit of the house; also a very large 
stock of comfortables and clothing, also a great variety 
of common clothing made of unbleached muslin, checked 
goods, and thick cloth, suitable to give to the poor. Wo- 
men’s dresses at one dollar, and all at exceedingly low 
prices. 

As there are many fine quilters and sewers connected 
with the house, ordered work will be done very neatly and 
cheaply. The expenses of the house are very great, and 
the subscriptions and donations, on account of the times, 
have been unusually small. We therefore beg our friends 
to give them a call at the store, at the House of Employ- 
ment for the relief and employment of the poor, Seven- 
teenth Street, between Market and Chestnut, corner of 
Barker Street. Donations will be thankfully received by 
the publisher of the Lady’s Book, L. A Godey, and handed 
over. 


IMPOSTORS ABOUT.— 

Binesamton, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1858. 
To the Publisher of Godey'’s Lady's Book. 

Dear Sir: On the 29th of December last, Mrs. J. C. H. 
was called upon by a person, who subscribed himself W. 
Williams, to subscribe for your book, which she did, and 
also for Holiday Gift enterprise, No. 5860, for which she 
paid two dollars, and now has receipt for the same. Why 
do not the book and gift appear as agreed ? 

Yours, truly, C. M. 8., for J. C. H. 


We have no travelling agents, as we state in every num- 
ber of the book; and we do not know W. Williams. We 
wish to make one observation: Whenever a person offers 
a publication at a less price than the publishers, that per- 
son may be set down as an impostor. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that, no matter to whom a person may pay money, 
they look to the publisher of a work to furnish it, not- 
withstanding we keep standing this remark—that we are 
not responsible for any subscription unless the money is 
sent direct to us. 

RememMBeR that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury; 
itis a necessity. There is no lady who takes the Book 
that does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 
ble to the housekeeper. 
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How to Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 


is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter ; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Stamps over three cents are only taken for 
the fractional parts ofa dollar. Notes on all solvent banks 
taken at par. Be careful and pay the postage on your 
letter, and direct it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

Tae best three dollar magazine, and the best two dollar 
one—that is, “‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book” and “ Arthur’s Home 
Magazine’’—are both sent one year on receipt of three 
dollars and a half—one dollar and fifty cents less than they 
can be had separately. 

Peart Carp-Cases—very pretty and suitable presents— 
a great variety, and at different prices. 


No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . ‘ : . . ° $3 00 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

able for a bride ° ‘ ‘ 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . q ° ° ° ° ° - 4650 
No. 4. Second mourning card-cases . . - 200 


We assure our readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey'’s Lady’s Book. 





A GREAT responsibility rests with the publisher of a 
popular work, for, as the Huntsville Item, in speaking of 
the Lady’s Book, says: ‘‘ He communes regularly with a 
million of people.” How careful, then, ought he to be in 
regard to the matter he publishes! and how few publish- 
Not a word ought to be printed that he 
How much for 


ers regard it! 
would object to his own fumily reading. 
geod or for evil may he do! 

‘“‘We might puff this magazine to the extent of our 
ability, and then, contrasting its merits with the effect, we 
would be ashamed of the abject meagreness of the latter.’’ 
This the Goshen Times says, and means it, too. 





We call attention to the advertisement of Mrs. Pullan 
on the cover of this number. She is the celebrated Aiguil- 
lette of the London magazines, and is well acquainted with 
all matters pertaining to fancy work. Ladies will do well 
to consult her. 

? 





Tus most thieving office in the United States is that of 
Chicago. We have lost more money mailed to that office 
for distribation than through any other in the United 
States. Another scoundrel has lately been arrested there; 
and we have received four affidavits of money lost that 
was mailed to that office for distribution; and let it be 
distinctly understood that he took none but registered 
letters. Another beautiful result of the system of regis- 
tering ! 

Scsscripers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they 
mast address the publisher of the publication they miss. 
We have nothing to do with it. 

















SCRAPS FROM OUR JUNIOR :— 

Sorrows or A Lirerary Lapy.—A literary lady, one of 
our dear friends, a writer for numerous magazines, told us 
the following heart-rending incident, which cut her pride 
most sorely: One day, when she was coming out of a 
magazine office, she met one of the errand boys, arrayed in 
a torn, dirty shirt, battered hat, and presenting a very 
ragged tout ensemble, who was chatting with another boy, 
his counterpart in respect to dress. 

“* Who is that, Bob?" inquired boy No. 2. 

“That,” said the office boy, looking at our friend, “‘ that’s 
one of the women that writes for us!” 

Us! ‘The lady glanced at the boy, and made a pre 
cipitate retreat, musing over the vanity of literary reputa- 
tion. 


A MAN, who looked as if his name was Adolphus, with 
his lady-love, rode beside us in the omnibus yesterday. 

“Ellen,” said he to his companion, “‘do you think you 
can get through that little hole?” pointing to the place 
through which the check-string passes. 

‘““What nonsense!” was the reply. 
ask?” 

“*It says there, ‘ Pass the fare to the driver,’ and I won- 
dered how my fair Ellen could go through.” 

“It is only your hat saves your ears from cuffing,” was 
the encouraging reply of Miss Ellen. 

“* Magazines! Lady’s Book!" said one of the lords of 
creation to his newly made wife. ‘Indeed, I shall sub- 
scribe for no such nonsense. Sheer waste of time to read 
such trash, and of money to buy it.” 

The lady made noreply. About six months afterwards, 
she demanded money for collars, sleeves, a pincushion, 
pair of embroidered slippers, a purse, and other trifles too 
humerous to mention. 

‘Why, Maria,” said her lord and master, “I thought 
ladies made such things for themselves !”’ 

**So they do,’’ was the reply. ‘I always did before I 
was married; but now I take no Lady’s Book, and, of 
course, I have no patterns.’’ 

The next day, a package of the back numbers of Godey, 
from the first of the year, was presented to his “‘ dear’’ by 
the repentant husband. She received them with a very 
wicked smile ; and, since then, Mr. has not been called 
upon for money for collars, sleeves, pincushions, and ‘sich 
like;”’ and he says his expenses are only three dollars a 
year for his wife’s finery, while his neighbor, who takes 
no magazine, spends hundreds. 


“Why did you 








BoarpMay, Gray, & Co.’s P1aANos.—We again ask atten- 
tion to these very superior instruments. We can recom- 
mend them; and Boardman, Gray, & Co. will warrant 
them. Write to us; and we will put you in the way to 
get a perfect instrument. 


Srrone Pratse.—The Winchester Journal says: ‘‘We 
have repeatedly said that Godey’s is the magazine of the 
day, without a parallel and without a rival. In every 
point of view, it stands at the head of American periodi- 
cals.” 


Town, County, AND Stars.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
much trouble it would save us. 

Specimen or STatvary.—It is so customary now-a-days 
to send specimens of everything, that we had a request to 
send a specimen of statuary. Next, we suppose, will be a 
specimen of a Cashmere shawl. 
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Ws called attention in our last to a portrait of Washing- 
ton, printed in oil colors, by Devereux. We copy the fol- 
lowing in relation to it from the N. Y. Home Journal :— 

Wasuinxeron UniversaL.—There is one man, at least, 
whose portrait may well adorn every wall. The head of 
General Washington is the universally recognized sign and 
symbol of our American ideal of virtue and patriotism. It 
seems to us a felicitous thought, therefore, to ao perfect and 
multiply the copies of these revered features that they are 
within reach of every citizen of our country. Messrs. 
Devereux & Co., artists and publishers of Philadelphia, 
have done this. They have found a way to print in oil 
colores a transcript of the famous portrait of Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart—presented complete in eight colors. The 
process is a new discovery, called the chromatic, and 
patented in London. This is both curious and valuable. 
And let us hope that, by making Washington almost om- 
nipresent, it may make the influence of his sainted name 
universal. 

Terms.—Postmasters, or others, inclosing $3 will be en- 
titled to ten copies, sent by mail on a sealed roller, with 
postage paid. One dollar will pay for three copies (post- 
age free), or 50 cents one copy (free) mailed to any part of 
the United States. For the single copy stamps can be in- 
closed. 

Address Devereux & Co., Athenzum, Philadelphia. 


“Ispape, thin,” we overheard our Hibernian help say- 
ing to one of her visitors, ‘“‘sorra a bit of work did I iver 
lay a hand to till I come till Ameriky. Me fadber lived 
ilegant in the ould counthry; an’ I niver had a dress 
less ’n a silk in me life. We kept sivinteen girls an’ six 
men sarvints; an’I larned the piany, an’ was edicated 
to live at me aise, sure. It’s very thryin’ to a person o’ 
delicate falin’s to be livin’ out whin they ’ve lived at ragle 
eplindor at home.” 

We wonder what induced her to come “ over.” 

““Waerever there is civilization, there Godey finds its 
way.” A good text, from the Jowa Eagle. To find Godey 
upon the centre-table is not only a march of civilization, 
but of good sense too. 

Ove Receiprs.—It will be seen that we pay great at- 
tention to this department. Witness our new feature— 
dinners for every month. 

Jcopee Lovisstrert, the newly elected President of the 
South Carolina College, thus sets forth the value of a news- 
paper: ‘‘Small is the sum that is ~eduired to patronize a 
newspaper, and most amply remunerated is the patron. I 
care not how humble and unpretending the gazette which 
he takes, it is next to impossible to fill it fifty-two times a 
year without putting into it something that is worth the 
subscription price. Every parent whose son is off from 
home, at school, should supply him with a paper. I still 
remember what difference there was between those of my 
schoolmates who had and those who had not access to 
newspapers. Other things being equal, the first were de- 
cidedly superior to the last in debate and composition at 
least. The reason is plain: they have command of more 
facts. Youth will peruse newspapers with delight, they 
will read nothing else.”’ 

Ovr Neepies.—There may, perhaps, be a very few 
families in the Union not yet supplied with these celebrated 
needles ; if so, we advise them to apply soon. Twenty- 
five cents for one hundred, done up in a neat case. 





MAKE UP rourn CivBs.—Remember that the Lady's Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani- 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this orany other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is “ Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if de- 
sired. 

Any person with a very little trouble can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 100,000 subsoribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. Inno instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
It cannot be done. 


twelve. 
cause twelve have been ordered. 





A Scnoot For Youna Lapres.—We take great pleasure 
in again bringing under the notice of our readers the 
Young Ladies’ School under the superintendence of Miss 
Hale, daughter of our accomplished editor. Miss Hale's 
experience and high reputation as a teacher should, of them- 
selves, be a sufficient guarantee of success. But we speak 
from personal knowledge when we say that the school is 
admirably conducted in all its details, and that no parent 
need hesitate to intrust a daughter to her care. The Eng- 
lish branches are thoroughly and carefully taught; and 
great attention is paid to music and a correct knowledge 
of the French language. 

We lately attended one of the monthly receptions, and 
was surprised and gratified at the skill in music, both 
vocal and instrumental, displayed by the pupils. A lady, 
who is an accomplished musician, resides in the family, 
and superintends not only the lessons, but the daily prac- 
tice of each scholar, which accounts for their remarkable 
proficiency and correctness. 

We feel confident that those of our patrons who should 
intrust their daughters to Miss Hale’s care would be tho- 
roughly satisfied with the provision made for their com- 
fort and happiness, and their progress in their studies and 
accomplishments. 

(See Miss Hale’s circular in the Editors’ Table, page 373.) 


ReeisTereD Letrers.—Another Mail Robbery, Chicago. 
—The local mai] agent here arrested a clerk in the Post- 
Office, last night, on the charge of stealing registered let- 
ters. He has confessed his guilt. 

Here is another reason why letters should not be regis- 
tered. This person had no difficulty in knowing what 
letters had money in them. He had only to look for 
** registered letters.” 
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Grecian Parrtina AND ANTIQUE PArntTine on GLass.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
Qur numerous inquirers 
He is largely en- 


the materials aud directions. 
will please make application to him. 
gaged iu artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 
satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We anuex his circular:— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
mezzotiut engravings (suitable for practice), and full printed 
instructions for Grecian Painting and Antique Painting on 
Glass, a 
to the finest copper painting, with a bottle of preparation, 
&c. The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to 
learn fully without a teacher. He also includes, at above 
price, directions for Oriental style, aud the beautiful art 


new style, origipating with himseif, and equal 


called Potichimanie 

“For $2 more, or $5, he will send with the above all 
needed for these 
arts (Grecian and Antique), and other oil painting. 

“Pull directions only in the above arts, Grecian, An- 
tique Painting, Oriental, Potichimanie, &c., sent, free by 
mail, on receipt of $1. They are so full and plein thatany 
one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be sure 


paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., 


to acquire 
**He has also published several new and beautiful pie- 
tures, desixved for the above arts, including the elegant 
engraving of Wooing,’ companion. 
Price $1 50 each, post paid. Also others at lower prices, 
60 cents, and upwards ; all of which have special rules for 
painting, and are sent free of post. (See Circular, fur- 
nished on application). 
Address 


‘ Hiawatha’s and 


J. E. Trutox, Salem, Mass.” 





* Bacnetor Eprrors.—Are they all married off? Wedon’t 
hear anything more of them—or have they dried up and 
blown away? 

Patrerns ror Inrants’ Dresses, on IyFANts’ WakpD- 
rospes.—Our fushion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes fur infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast infinence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
All other patterns fur- 


the originals. 


care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
nished as usual. 


“Mars. HAve’s Recerprs FoR THe Mi.iioy.”—This cele- 
brated work is now ready ; and we can furnish it for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents; ‘‘ Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book,” 
one dollar. With these two works, and of course the 
Lady's Book, every family will have the works it most 
needs. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 














“Mrs. C. M. D.""—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 16th. 

“Pp. P. §."—Sent hair cuff pins 18th. 

“Mrs. D. H. F.""—Sent articles 18th. 

“J. G. 8."—Sent bair charms, Faith, Hope, and Charity 
18th. 

“Mrs. M. A. C.""—Sent patterns 18th 

“Mrs L. S.”"—Sent package by Wells and Fargo’s ex- 
press 19th. 

“Mrs. S. L."’—Sent pearl card-case 19th. 

“Mrs. M D. T.""—Sent hair ring, &c. 19th. 

“Mrs. M. C. C."—Sent second mourning card case 20th. 

** 4 Subscriber.”—Don’t know what will make the hair 
thick and curl at the same time. 

“E. M.""—Sent hair chain 2st. 

““Mrs. M. E. A.""—Sent colored cotton, &c. 21st. 


“Mrs. C. J. H.""—Sent embroidery silk, &c. 22d. 
“Mrs. E. H. F.""—Sent pattern for embroidery 224. 
“Mrs. A. G. B.’’—Sent stamped collars 23d. 


“Mrs. L. B. O.”—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 23d. 

“Madison C. H., Florida.”"—This is a medical matter, 
and not exactly in our line; and we should be very loth 
to make any experiments on a child of ours, except as ad- 
vised by a regular physician. 

“J. A. H "—Sent hair cross 23d. 

“Mrs. C. M. D.”"—Sent trunk of goods by Adams's ez- 
press 26th 

‘*Mrs. E. A. G.”—Sent hair necklace and ring 2th. 

“J. G."—Write on one side of the paper only, ina plain, 
legible hand. 

**Miss W. R. V.""—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 26th. 

‘Mrs, J. E. F.’’—Sent silk and pattern 26th. 

** Miss V. D.’’"—Sent different colored wools 26th. 

‘Mrs. A. E. V."’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kinsley’s 
express 27th. 

“WwW. D."—Cannot make out the name you inquire 
after. 

Do not “‘register’’ your letter. Registered letters are 
sure to be stolen. 

“Mrs. F. A. H.”—No stamp inclosed for answer. 

Douglass & Sherwood’s skirts can be obtained in New 
York. (See Directory.) ‘‘Old Dominion Coffee-Pot,” of 
Arthur, Byyyjiam, & Co., Philadelphia. We will procure 
it for you. 

“M. P. W."—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's ex- 
press 29th. 

“J. P.”—Sent watch and chain by U. S. express 30th. 

“Mrs. L. W. B.""—Sent sundries Ist. 

**Miss D.""—Always put town, county, and State at the 
head of your letter. 

‘*Miss A. A. H.”"—The idea is certainly ridiculous, 

“Mrs. L. A. S.""—Sent pearl card-case, &c. lst. 

“*Mrs. H.’’—Sent colored cottons 2d. 

“Mrs. M. 8. W.’"—Sent patterns 3d. 

“Mrs. C. W. F.”—Sent patterns 3d. 

** Miss E. R. G.”"—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 3d. 

“Mrs. E. K. P.”"—Sent pearling 4th. 

“J. L.”—Sent hair necklace 4th. 

“S. H.”"—Sent hair necklace and Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity 4th. 

“Mrs. S. A. E.”"—Sent pearl card-case 4th. 

“W. G. §.’’—Sent hair ring 5th. 

“Mrs. J. M. J.""—Sent pearl card-case 5th. 

“Mrs. C. M D."—Sent goods by Adams’s express Btb. 

“Mrs, A. H.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's ex: 
press 6th. 
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“1. G.”"—** Remember me.” Price of bracelet $3. 

‘*Mrs. F. P. M.’’—Sent patterns &th. 

“Mrs. G. R. O.”—Sent infant’s patterns 8th. 

“K, H.”—Sent skirt, &c. by Harnden's express 9th. 

“Mrs. C. M. M. R.”—Sent crapes, &c. 9th. 

“Mrs. H. B. B.’’—Sent package by Adams's express 9th. 

“Mrs. W. D."’—Just two weeks too late to be answered 
in March. Price $3 50, and must be sent by express. 

‘Miss E. A. V."~ Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
footstool 10th. 

“Mrs. W. P. P.’"—Sent pearl card-case 11th. 

“Mrs. D. A. 8.""—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 11th. 

‘Miss G. R. G.’"—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity llth. 

“Miss L. M. R.""—Sent full set of braiding patterns for 
Ghild’s dress 11th. 

*“R. D. M.”—Sent bundle by Harnden’s express 11th. 

“Mrs. A. E. H.”—Sent patterns 12th. 

“M. G. H.”—-Sent complete set of patterns for infant’s 
wardrobe 12th. 

“Mrs. L. 8.’"—Sent patterns, &c. 13th. 

‘Miss J. B.”"—Sent pearl card-case 1th. 








GCentre-Gable Gossip. 





ITEMS OF THE ROYAL EMBROIDERY. 


Ir is to be supposed that most of our city readers are 
aiready familiar with the details of this imposing fete, 
through the columns of the daily papers; but by far the 
greater part of our subscribers are out of the reach of these 
ordinary vehicles of information, and for their benefit, as 
well as a matter of historical curiosity for future reference, 
we give place to the chief items of feminine interest. 


THE WEDDING-DKESS. 


The Princess Royal's bridal dress was of white moire 
antique, the body trimmed with Honiton lace, and a bou- 
quet of orange-flowers and myrtle. 

The petticoat trimmed with three flounces of Honiton 
lace wreathed with orange and myrtle; and the train of 
white moire antique lined with satin, bordered with a ruche 
of white satin ribbons, Honiton lace, and a wreath of 
orange-flowers and myrtle to correspond with the dress. 

Diamond necklace, ear-rings, and brooch, the Prussian 
Qrder of Louisa, and a Portuguese order. 

The headdress—a wreath of orange-flowers and myrtle ; 
a veil of Honiton lace to correspond with the dress. 

The design of the lace is alternate medallions of the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle, with a rich ground of the leaves of 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle. It was fastened with 
magnificent Moorish and Spanish pins. 


THE BRIDESMAIDS. 

The dresses worn by this fair train were from a design 
furnished by the illustrious bride herself. 
of a white glacé petticoat, entirely covered by six deep 
thalle flounces, over which falls a tunic of thulle trimmed 
with ruches of thulle, looped up on one side with a bouquet 
of pink roses and white heather. The body was trimmed 
with draperies of thulle, with hanging sleeves of the same 
material trimmed with ruches. A bouquet of the same 
flowers was worn in the girdle and upon the shoulder. 


They consisted 


THE QUEEN’S DRESS. 


The train and body of Her Majesty’s dress was composed 
of rich mauve (lilac) velvet, trimmed with three rows of 
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lace; the corsage ornamented with diamonds, and the 
celebrated Koh-i-noor asa brooch. The petticoat, mauve 
and silver moire antique, trimmed with a deep flounce of 
Honiton lace. The headdress, a royal diadem of diamonds 
and pearls. 


THE WEDDING RINGS 


Were of Silesian gold; Silesia, in ancient times, being a 
California on a small scale. They were made at Breslau. 


THE WEDDING-CAKE 


Was placed in the centre of the table, at the d/jefiner in 
the State Dinner room. It was between six and seven 
feet in height, and divided from the base to the top into 
three compartments, all in white. 

The upper part was formed of a dome of open work, on 
which rested acrown. Eight columns ona circular plinth 
supported the dome, and inclosed an altar, upon which 
stuud two Cupids holding a medallion, haviug the profile 
of the Princess Royal on one side, and that of Prince Fred 
erick William of Prussia on the other. Festoons of jas 
mine were suspended from the capitals of the columns, and 
busts of the Queen, the Prince Consort, the Prince of Prus- 
sia, and the Princess of Prussia, were placed on four eqat 
distant bases, projecting from the plinth. 

The middle portion contained niches in which were a 
number of statues, including those of Innocence and Wis- 
dom. These statues were separated by broad buttresses 
of an ornamental character, the upper parts decorated with 
festoons of orange-blossoms and silver leaves, 

The side of the cake itself displayed the arms of Great 
Britain and Prussia placed alternately on panels of white 
satin; and between each coat of arms was a medallion of 
the Princess Royal and Prince Frederick William, encir 
cled by orange-blossoms, and surmounted by an Imperial 
crown. 

Rows of pearls bordered each division of the cake, which 
was made by M. Pagniez, Her Majesty's confectioner. The 
cake was divided into a certain number of portions or 
slices; and each portion was decorated with a medallion 
of the Royal bride and bridegroom. 

The plateau contained fourteen gilt baskets, and vases 
of silver gilt, the former elevated on golden tripods, and 
all filled with artificial flowers. 


BRIDAL TRAVELLING-DRESS. 


The bride's dress for her short journey to Windsor was 
a rich white silk dress, high at the throat, with plain 
skirt, lace collar and sleeves. Cloak or mantle of the sama, 
trimmed with grebe. Bonnet of white silk, trimmed with 
orange-flowers, with a Brussels veil. 


THE WEDDING PRESENTS. 


As it is impossible to give the entire list of this all-import 
ant display, we select the most costly articles for the ad 
miration, but we trust not envy, of our republican brides 
that are and are to be. 

The most conspicuons among the brilliant mass was the 
present of the King and Queen of Prussia. A lofty open 
coronet of diamonds, the design of which, with its spires of 
brilliants and open shell work between, is probably one 
of the most chaste and graceful that has ever been executed 
Equal with this are those given by Her Majesty. The 
first is a broad diamond necklace, with a treble row of the 
most brilliant drops and long pointed terminals, which 
match the light tracery of the coronet. The second gif 
from the Royal mother consists of three massive brooches, 
somewhat in the style and size of the Scotch plaid brooch, 
but which, instead of having an open circlet in the middle, 
are in each case filled with a noble pearl of the very largest 
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aize and purity of color. The Prince Consort gives a su- 
perb bracelet of brilliants and emeralds, which is beautiful 
both in design and execution, and is altogether a most 
costly present. This has additional interest in the eyes 
of visitors from its being one of the bracelets which the 
young bride wore at the Royal Chapel. That which she 
wore on the left arm was also a diamond and emerald 
bracelet, presented by the gentlemen of the Royal House- 
hold, but which, though a splendid present, and probably 
equal in value to the Prince’s, is much inferior to it in 


design, and still more so in the manner in which it is set.” 


The gift of the Prince of Wales is in rich beauty of effect 
far superior to them all. It is a suite of ear-rings, brooch, 
and necklace of opals and diamonds; but the opals, in 
play of color and iridescence, are superior to any we have 
yet seen, and the design of the settings is quite in keeping 
with the exquisite beauty of the stones they inclose, As 
we have said, in magnificent, and at the same time chaste 
effect, this gift surpasses all. But the present of the bride- 
groom is perhaps the most costly, though in appearance 
the most simple of any. It isa necklace of pearls, and 
our readers may easily judge of their value when we say 
that the necklace, though full sized, only requires thirty- 
six to complete the entire circle, which graduates in size 
from the centre, tapering less and less in size of jewels as 
ftapproaches each end. The three centre pearls in this 
superb circlet are said to be of great value. 

The Queen gives a third present of three silver candela- 
bra, which form the most regal-looking group in silver we 
have ever seen. The centre piece springs from an elabo- 
rate base, and is surrounded by large groups of figures 
exquisitely chased in full relief. This supports between 
twenty and thirty branches, and is four feet high. The 
two others are to match the centre, and are equally elabo- 
rate and almost equally massive and lofty. There was no 
ticket to indicate whom this was given to, one of the author- 
ities stating most positively that it was a present from the 
Queen to the bridegroom ; while another asserted that it 
Was presented to the bridegroom's father. As, however, 
the former statement seemed infinitely more probable, we 
must believe it to be the correct one. The Princess of 
Prussia gives a truly regal gift of a stomacher brooch of 
brilliants. The stones in this superb ornament are large 
and of the purest water; and the setiing and design are 
exquisite. The Princess Alice gives a small but beauti- 
fally formed brooch of pearls; and the Princesses Helena, 
Louisa, Victoria give each a massive stud brooch or but- 
ton, similar in shape to those in diamond and pearl of the 
Queen's gifts, which we have already mentioned. These 
brooches are of massive gold, ornamented with pearls and 
emeralds, pearls and rubies, and pearls and sapphires. 
The Duchess of Cambridge gives a noble bracelet of dia- 
monds and opals, and the Princess Mary her portrait in 
massive gold frame and stand. One of the most beautiful 
of all, however, is the gift of the bride’s royal father-in- 
law, the Prince of Prussia. It is a magnificent necklace, 
with pendants of exquisite design. It is composed of pure 
brilliants and turquoises, and is called, from the size, 
rarity, and value of the latter gems, the turquois necklace. 
The bride's grandmother, the venerable Duchess of Kent, 
gives a most magnificent and useful present. It isa large 
and most costly dressing-case, containing sufficient articles 
to fit out the toilet-tables of a dozen ladies of quality, and 
all of which are of massive silver gilt enriched with bright 
red coral. The simplicity and exquisite beauty of the 
designs for these things are not to be surpassed. 

Next, probably, te this in costliness, though infinitely 
reduced in regard to size, is the gift of the Maharajah 
Duleep Singh, which is one of the most fairy-like opera- 








glasses ever used by lady. The design is elaborate—ara- 
besques of gold on white enamel, with a double border 
and enrichment of diamonds. In a little card-bux, with 
a delicate fringe left out to show the pattern, is the gift of 
his Majesty the King of the Belgians. It is a Brussels 
lace dress made expressly for the young bride, and our 
readers will be best able to judge of its exquisite beauty 
and carefully elaborated workmanship when we state that 
it is valued at no less than 50,000f., or £2,000 sterling. 
The Duchess of Saxe-Weimar gives a magnificent bracelet 
of rubies, diamonds, and emeralds, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg give plain gold bracelets with 
enamel miniatures of the givers on each. Conspicuous 
among the piles of jewelry and plate is a characteristic 
gift, a large edition of the sacred volume—a Bible, bound 
in the most costly and gorgeous style. On the fiy-leaf is 
inscribed :— 

“The Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
to Her Royal Highness, the Princess Royal, on the occa- 
sion of her marriage, with sincere prayers to Almighty 
God for her happiness in time and eternity. 

January, 1858. Suarressury, President.” 


There is also a writing-desk to match the dressing-case, 
and in which the contents are equally valuable and chaste. 
This is the gift of the Duchess of Buccleuch. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mus. E. G. G.”"—We are very much indebted for your 
suggestions. We only desire to kuow how best to serve 
our readers ; and always like to hear from them what is 
really of service. E. G. G.—are we right in our prefix of 
Mrs. ?—will find that we have not forgotten her in our 
next. 

“Q. G."—Though we imagine our correspondent has 
not even trusted us with her own initials, we will, never 
theless, attend to the matter of which she writes, though & 
is not in our power to oblige her the present month. 

** Aw OLD SvBscriBerR.”’—We hope we are not too late in 
giving the all-important information. The letter was not 
received in time for our last number; which our young 
friend will understand when she thinks of the necessity of 
putting so large an edition to press at a very early date, in 
order that all may be served within the month. 

White satin is just now the principal material for fall 
bridal costume; plain, or with lace flounces, or the less 
expensive upper skirt, or quilles of thulle, in puffs. The 
puffs have a good effect when separated by orange-bloe- 
soms and rose-buds. Thulle over white silk is still worn 
where a less expensive dress is desirable. The bridal veil 
is still long, and of illusion, plain, or with an inch wide 
hem, finished by a narrow satin cord ; it is fastened by or- 
namental pins above the temples, rather far back on the 
head, a fashion introduced at the late royal wedding. 

THE article on Gardening has been crowded out this 
It will be continued in our next. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editres2 of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 


month. 
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envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL. FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL. 


Pig. 1.—Walking-dress of plain fawn-colored silk, a rich 
deep shade. The corsage is round, ending at the proper 
Yne of the waist; its decoration is continued on the plain 
fall skirt to the hem, beside the quilles of the same, each 
side of the front breadth. Itis at once simple and effective. 
Bands of velvet, or narrow silk passementerie, the same 
shade as the dress, graduated in width as it approaches 
the waist, fastened by three buttons, either of velvet or 
silk passementerie. Sleeves plain at the top, ending in 
two flounces ; the trimming commences on the shoulder. 

Fig. 2.—Robe dress of delicately fine all-wool mousse- 
line, the ground lead-color, barred with black ; the skirt is 
relieved by bands of plain green. Basquine of black silk, 
with a square berthé. Round hat, with a roll of fluted 
green ribbon and fall of black blonde. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of Parma violet silk, with a triple skirt. 
The trimming is novel, trellises of black velvet ribbon, dis- 
posed lengthwise, at equal distances, and surrounded by 
black lace. The square sleeve is a favorite style with 
many ; the trimming is only on the forearm. 

Child's walking-dress of pink challie. The skirt is sur- 
rounded by a plain deep basque, having the appearance of 
a double skirt. It is profusely ornamented by buttons of 
piak passementerie. Leghorn round hat, with a fall of 
black lace. 

PLATE OF LINGERIE 
(See blue plate in front of Book.) 


Fig. 1.—Cap for morning-dress, of lace; narrow gauze 
ribbon in points, and full coques of ribbon each side of the 
roa 


Fig. 2.—Chemisette of lace point d’applique. 

Fig. 3.—White cambric or Swiss muslin basque ; to be 
worn with a colored skirt ef silk tissue, &c. 

Fig. 4.—Headdress of rtbbon, mingled with tufts of fine 
flowers, for the back of the hair. 

Fig. 5.—Puffed undersleeve of thulle or muslin, with 
narrow blue ribbon lacings. 


NEW SPRING MANTLES. 
(See engravings, pages 292, 293, 294, 295.) 
The Cariola.—Burnous of striped stuff, with pointed 





hood, drawn closely to the figure about the waist—favorite 
style for travelling mantles. 

La Grange.—Basquine of fawn-colored ladies’ cloth, in- 
tended for the opening of the season, when the weather ts 
too variable for silk mantles, and too forward for beaver 
and the heavier cloths. The berthé descends to the waist, 
terminating in a handsome flat tassel. The trimming is of 
velvet ribbon, a rich Greek pattern, and finished by fringe. 

The Caradori, at once simple and elegant, ushers in the 
summer mantles. It is of black silk, fitting the figure 
easily in large hollow plaits, having the effect of a sleeve 
on the sheulder and arm ; these plaits are crossed by a 
light trimming, and the mantle itself edged by a deep 
flounce of lace. 

The D’ Angri is still more stylish, and intended for full 
carriage-dress. Material, black moire, with flounces of a 
rich light lace. The form is a basquine, the berthé being 
square, & la Raphael. The bonnet is worthy of note, light 
fancy straw, with bands of narrow cord velvet, the crown 
covered wholly by it; the curtain is edged by light grelots 
of silk. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See engravings, pages 296, 297.) 
IN THE GARDEN. 


Fig. 1.—Girl of ten or twelve. Dress of pale green 
mousseline, or challie. Also a pretty style for plain ba- 
rége, and tissues of any kind. Plain double skirt; round 
body ; bretelles of green ribbon, striped with black, flow- 
ing, after the fashion of a sash, from the waist. Sleeves 
bell-shaped, in one large puff and flounce. The hair is 
brought around the head in one broad plain band, and 
fastened by a bow behind. 

Fig. 2.—Child of four or five years. Dress of pale blue 
mousseline or challie, trimmed with bars of black velvet, 
square at the throat, which is defined by the velvet being 
set on the very edge, in contrast with the cambric chem 
sette. 


ON THE TERRACE. 


Fig. 1.—Boy’s dress of black velvet. Open jacket, 
edged by grelots; tunicskirt. Shirt front, and full sleeves 
of fine white cambric. 

Fig. 2.—Little girl of eight. Dress in full flounces, 
edged by a narrow silk ribbon. Burnous of striped tissne 
(see “Chit-chat”), with pointed hood. Round hat and 
feather. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Tus great business of April, to every dweller in thecity, 
is the selection of a bonnet and mantle, or rather frequent- 
ing all the openings with a view to purchasing in the end. 
The openings are later than usual this year, even Genin’s, 
who is to fashion what the crocus is among flowers, a fore- 
runner. The possible reason for this is that manufacturers, 
and even the designers abroad, waited until the latest pos 
sible moment to watch the signs of the times, as to whether 
the public mtended to go on with the forced economy of 
the past winter, and order as little as possible, or were 
ready to repay themselves for such sacrifices by rushing 
away into a contrasting expenditure. The resalt has been 
a cheerful medium; and, in most instances, prices are 
regulated accordingly ; while simple elegance takes the 
place of prodigal profuseness in ornament. The day of 
“bargains” is over; but the scale throughout shows evi- 
dence of rational adaptation to reduced allowances. Not 
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that all luxury is done away with, as is proved by a single 
ttem from the sales of the very house in question, Genin’s 
Bazaar, which will furnish the most simple wardrobe, as 
well as the most costly one that may be ordered. We 
give it in full, as every one likes to know how money may 
be spent, conscientious as they may be, and busy as many 
are obliged to be in husbanding their own resources. 

The order was for a western city, and, as any experi- 
enced person would naturally suggest, for the first child. 
We give the complete list, with prices annexed ; and it is 
by no means a single instance among the orders of this 
establishment :— 

One robe, $100 ; five plainer robes, $186 ; six slips, $70 50; 
six shirts, 637 50; six plainer shirts, $20 75; six night 
dresses, $12; plain do., $9; blanket, $34; cloak, $60; 
hood, $10; six pair of socks, $6; six skirts, $29; six extra 
skirts, $18 ; six skirts, $29 50; six embroidered do., $21; 
three embroidered do., $42; four barrow coats, $12; one 
reserve, $3; plain blanket, $$; three bands, $4 50; three 
plain do., $3 75; one dress, $5 50; five do., $35 50; three 
doz. napkins, $13 50; three oil-silk protectors, @2 25; 
cradle, etc., $75; nursery basket, $23. We may have 
made some trifling omission; but the whole cost was 
summed up by our informant, the head of the department, 
at $843—quite enough to give the child a respectable edu- 
cation, if placed to its account to accumulate until needed 
for that purpose. However, in this case, there is no need 
to cry out, ‘‘ Wasteful extravagance!'’ The parties could 
afford the purchase, if so inclined ;.and the amount em- 
ployed many hands in the delicate embroidery and other 
needle-work for weeks, that past hard winter, when it 
was the duty of those who could do so honestly to spend, 
not spare. In our next, we shall give an especial para- 
graph to the styles of round hats, etc., designed for the 
juveniles, for the country and watering-places generally, 
to be found only at Genin’s. 

We are frequently asked by our correspondents whether 
the round hats given by us from time to time are “ really 
fashionable.”” They originated in England, strange as it 
may have appeared, heretofore, that any graceful thing 
could have its rise and seal of sanction out of Paris. They 
are known under the general name of the Pamela; and 
we give a good illustration of the style in our fashion-plate 
for the month. It will never be generally adopted in our 
large cities by any one ont of the schoolroom, though suit- 
able at all times and in all places for children and Misses. 
It is at watering-places here, as abroad, that its greatest 
conquests are to be achieved. At Baden Baden, the past 
season (which is a fair prophecy for our Newport and 
Saratoga the present year), they were worn by every lady 
from the princess down. A foreign correspondent, writing 
from the Spas, gives us a man’s judgment on their grace 
and coquettishness :— 

“The black half-veil, which falls gracefally from the 
rim, like the barbe of the mask, provoking as the Spanish 
mantilla, lends to handsome women, to young girls espe- 
cially, an additional charm, the charm of a half-disclosed 
mystery ; the others adopt it because it is a boon to them, 
and—a pleasure tous. It is a coiffare which suits all— 
the queens of beauty as well as the disenthroned blondes 
and brunettes, girls of sixteen and those whe have forty 
years between two lustres.’’ 

The same authority comments on the unsuccnssful at- 
tempts to introduce them generally in Paris, where they 
are confined to “provincial English” chiefly. ‘The Em- 
press wears the Pamela at Bairritz; but she cannot adopt 
t at St. Clond.” 

Speaking of watering-places, although it is early in the 
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season to prepare for them, we mention, en passant, that 
the opera-cloaks, or sorties de bal, so much in vogue, at 
present, for the opera and concert-room, will be fashion 
able in evening dress and for general watering-place 
service throughout the season. They are brought out by 
Gagelin ; and their material is a fancy tissue. They are 
either of the shawl or burnous form with hood. Stripes, 
plaids, or a perfectly plain tissue seem equally popular. 
Some are entirely white; others have a white ground, 
with stripes of blue, pink, or crimson, the stripe or plaid 
being in satin. A peculiarly light and elegant style of 
trimming (fringes, tassels, etc.) is imported expressly for 
these cloaks. 

There has been a noticeable change in the general style 
of wearing the hair. As every one well knows, the braid 
passing across the top of the head, after the fashion of a 
coronal, has been almost universally adopted for more 
than a year. The present style does not altogether aban- 
don it; but, in general, the back hair is worn low behind, 
the front hair in a smooth band each side of the face, and 
brought round on the cheek in an Italian basket braid, the 
end being concealed by the mass of the hair. This style 
involves the use of the ornamental Spanish bodkin pina, 
so much in fashion ten years or more ago. They are of 
every style, with or without pendants, from the simple 
knob of gold (gilt), pearl, coral, jet, turquois, or what has 
the same effect as these costly trinkets, to a cluster of the 
same, varying from the size of a pea to a large round wak 
nut. These have an excellent effect on dark hair, and a 
coquettish, Italian finish to the coiffure. Others, again, 
affect a bare simplicity, the hair being brushed down flat 
to the head, looped slightly on the forehead, and drawa 
into an unclassical knot behind. This is a very trying 
style; only a Psyche head, youth, and freshness can pass 
the ordeal creditably. 

The first is very well adapted to a bonnet, the braids 
filling up the space on either side, where the thulle cap is 
always made dogble, or filled over with flowers. Some 
of the new bonnets have no cap across the head, the thulle 
ending high up on each side with a bow or blossom. See 
the bonnet in the figure called Caradori, a good illustra- 
tion of the style. There is a general tendency towards a 
space, or very light trimming across the top of the head. 
The bonnet’s shape is slightly varied, but has the same 
general character. The decorations are infinite in combi- 
nation, but not so profuse as the last season. Leghorns 
have the preeminence the present month; though, of 
coursé, there are many other less expensive close straws 
beginning to be seen. In silk and crape hats, soft crowns 
have been introduced, and will be general in lawn or grass 
cloth travelling-bonnets. 

Our “Chat” being lengthened more than usual by the 
description of our numerous designs for the fashion de 
partment, we are obliged to defer the items of bridal cos 
tume, plain dress, and mourning-dress requested by our 
correspondents, also the full notice of Brodie’s elegant 
manufactures, inspected by us for the purpose while our 
lady readers shivered in furs and velvets. Brodie’s, it 
will be remembered, was one of the few establishments 
among those devoted to his especial branch of trade that 
passed safety through the financial crisis, the past season, 
and maintained a regular custom, while the rest were 
exhibiting huge placards of ‘Selling out below cost to 
close the business.’’ One important item, communicated 
by Brodie, is worthy of note beforehand, as to color and 
material: The Spanish mantilla, the original of all, will 
be the chief guide—black silk and black lace the principal 
materials employed. Fasuion. 
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GODEY’S LADY'S: BOOK for 1858. 


This work has been the standard for twenty-eight years. Where an imitation has been attempted, 
it has failed. It is 


THE ONLY LADY'S BOOK IN AMERICA. 


FIFTY-SIXTH AND FIFTY-SEVENTH VOLUMES. 


New Features, Renewed Vigor, Brilliant Engravings, and Attractive Stories; 
and but one object in view, to please the Ladies, 


Among the novelties will be 
GARDENING FOR LADIES, 


a series that will, we know, be appreciated by ladies, most of whom have a taste for this beautiful 
science. A series of articles upon Dress will also be given, with illustrations, showing when a lady 
is well dressed, and the reverse. 


OUR INTERESTING LITERATURE. 


In addition to those tales of surpassing interest for which the Lady’s Book has become famous, 
we trust that the following announcement will please our subscribers. We shall commence in the 
January number, and continue through every number of the year, a nouvellette :— 


MARGARET'S HOME; or, The Story of a Household. 


By Auice B. Haven, author of ‘‘The Coopers,’’ ‘‘ Getting into Society,’’ ‘‘ The Gossips of River- 
ton,’’ &. (Mrs. Haven is well known to our readers as Mrs. Neal.) 

The usual contents of the Lady’s Book are— 

HOW TO DRESS WITH TASTE. CHILDREN’S CLOTHES—How to cut and contrive 
them. PATCHWORK. THE DRESSMAKER AND THE MILLINER. 

DRAWING IN ALL ITS VARIETY, useful to the beginner and the proficient. 

FASHIONS from the establishment of the celebrated ‘‘ Brodie’’ will be in every number. 

POINT, BRUSSELS, AND VENETIAN LACE, of every variety. 

ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING will be fi en monthly. 

GODEYS SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 

LONDON, PARIS, AND PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS.—GODEYS FOUR, FIVE, AND 
SIX FIGURED COLORED FASHIONS. 

EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 

MODEL COTTAGES—We still continue the publication of these beautiful designs. 

DRESSMAKING.—With Diagrams to cut by. 

DRESS PATTERNS.—Infants’ and children’s dresses, with descriptions how to make them. 
All kind of CROCHET and NETTING work. 

THE NURSE AND THE NURSERY.—Very excellent articles upon these subjects will often 


be given. 
: GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 


ao C.—Three dollars’ worth is given every year. 
n the various numbers for 1858 will be found the newest desi for WINDOW C 
BRODERIE ANGLAISE, SLIPPERS, BONNETS, CAPS, CLOAKS, E VENING. DREGone 
aaa ban ae 5 AnIDee Daamank ant ROBES DE CHAMBRE, cake 
f eS, oS’ S, WREATHS, MANTILLAS, WALKING- 
RIDING HABITS, ana MORNING-UV&LSSES. y — 
Dresses for Infants and Young Misses, Boys’ Dresses, Capes and Cloaks of Fur in season. Pat- 
er eROCHET AND Naming waren to cut Dresses M are yar monthly. 
N 'N COLORS. SLIPPERS IN A WIN 
LESSONS FOR YOUTH. A " musa sy 
—_ ras orders —_ as we — our list for 1858 will reach 150,000 copies. The best 
an of subscribing is to send your money direct to the publisher. Those wh large 
had better send drafts, but notes will answer if drafts cabnat be procured. — et 








TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies one year, $6. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six copies, $10. 

oe copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 
ia ~y _ one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve 


The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many are ordered. 
GH The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. . 
cial Clubbing with other Magazines. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and arhure Home M azine both one year for $3 50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine both one year for $4 50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur’s Home Magazine one year $6 00, 
The above is the only way we can club with Harper’s Magazine. 


Subscribers in the British Provinces, who send for clubs, must remit 
subscriber, to pay the American postage to the lines. : 36 cents extra on every 


Address L. A GODEY, 323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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| GODEY'S LADY’S BOOK-EXCELSIOR. 


USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


THE 
fas Aarts 


BOOK OF THE NATION, 
UHL10H 
VOL. -LVI—APRIL, 1858, 


OF AMBBICA. 


EMBELLISHMENTS, &c, 


THE FISHING PARTY. 


A splendid line engraving. 


GODEY’S UNRIVALLED FOUR FIGURE FASHION PLATE. Beautifully colored. 


CAPS, SLEEVES, HEADDRESSES, &c. 
THE OLD TIME GRANDFATHER. 
D'ANGRI. . - 
LA GRANGE, 
CARIOLA. 
CARADORI. 


New Spring Mantles. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. Two engravings. 


PATCHWORK. Two éngravings. 
THE CORDOVAN. From Brodie. 
ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. w 


ELDER’S BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE DOCTOR KANE. 


Printed in colors. 


Two engravings. 


THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER. Three engravings. 


NOVELTIES POR APRIL. 
NAMES FOR MARKING, 
BORTIE CAP. 

PALETOT FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
CROCHET A LA BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 
COVER FOR CASTER STAND. 

TOILET CUSHION AND Box. 
PATCHWORK WATCH-HOOK. 


Walking-dress, Bonnets, and Headdresses. 
Two engravings. 


Six engravings. 


Two engravings. 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. To be worked with red cotton. 


DIAGRAM OF LITTLE GIRL’S PALETOT. 
FRONT AND SLEEVE. 
IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 
BRAIDED SLIPPER. 
Seven engravings. 


LADY’S CHEMISE. 
SECTION OF CHILD’S COLLAR. 
BANDEAU FOR THE HAIR, 

PATTERNS IN. EMBROIDERY. 


LOL OL OF FOL BO Or reer ee 


Contributors and Contents. 


The Old Time Grandfather, by 7. 8. Arthur 


(1 Uustrated), 289, 320 
Misic, by J: Starr Holtn q 20 
Embroidery (/Uustrated), 2, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 365 
D Anyri (/Usastreted), 2, 383 
Em)rvidery for a mye Skirt (J Uustrated), 293 
La Graage (I —- C 293, 383 
Cariola (TUestrated 294, 383 
Embrvidery for a Flannel Skirt (Ulustr ated), DS 
Caradori (J Wustrated). 295, 333 
Children’s Dresses (/Ud#trated), 296, 297, 333 
Patchwork (/Hustraté?) 208 
The Cordovan, from Brodie (Illustrated), 
Alphabet.of Fancy Letters (/Uustrated) 
Elder's Blogta hy of the late Doctur Kane, by Rev. D. 
W hétuker ( Urstrated), 
Blauche Sinden, 
Sympathetic Inks, 321 
Our Two Gifts, by Virginia F. Tincnsentt, 322 
Mrs. Daffodil’s Interview with ‘a Guwut, by Virginia 
De Forrest, 829 
332 


The Family Drawiny-Master (1 Uustrated), 333 
Muarguret’s Home, by Alice B, Har-a, e B34 
The Downfall of Dr. Dogsnosé, by Judith Hemmentway, 341 
Personal Reminiscences of Miss Eliza Leslie, by Alice 

B. Haven, Sts 
Xarifa, by @. H. 8S. Hull, 350 
At the Sepulchre, hy_ Cora Linn, 350 
Stanzas, by D. W. the, M.D., 3.0 
A Requiem, by Mre. Sarah L. Lociell, 351 
To an Priend, by i: im Mar, 


a 


20 
800 


301 
36 


My Hawk, by Will 0. Stoddard, 


% 
ies Vintrust 


/ 





Witbout and Within, by Helen Hamilton, 
Sonnet—Atalanta, by Willirem Alexander, 
Boat Sonu, by D. W. ©. Roberta, 
Enigmas, 
Novelties for April (JUmatrated), 
Names for Marking (/llustrated), 
Sortie Cap (/llustrated), 
Paletot for a litte Girl (JUlustrated), 
a rochet A La Broderie Anglaise (///wstrated), 
Cover for Caster Stand (Iiastrated), 
Totlet Cashion and Box (//ustrated), 
Patehworke Wateh-Hook ([tieadtréted), 
Full lustraetions in Needle Work of all kinds, 
Handkerchief Border (IUustrated), 
Diayram of title Girl’ Puletot (Justrated), 
Lady’s Chemise, Front and Sleeve (dUustrated), ‘ 
Section of Child's Oollar, in Broderie Anglaise (722’d), 
Bandéau for thé Haft (/ Mustrated), 364 
Braided Slipper Pattern (JUustrated), 
Reeripts, &c., 
Chemistry for the Young, 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
Brazil and the Brailians, 
The American Ladies! Mount Vernon Aszociation, 
The Herndon Memorial, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
& Chapter of Excerpts, 
Literary Notices, 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 
Centre-Table Gossip, eontaining— 
items of the Royal Kin 


To oe ene, 
Pashivus, ~~ 
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© @lour periodicals seem to imitate Godey’s Lady’s Book. It appears to be the model | 
beyond which they desire not to reach.— Democrat, McConnellsburg, Pa. 
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MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 
L. A. GODEY. 
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EVERY MAN A MAGICIAN. 


THE MAGICIANS OWN BOOK; 


THE WHOLE ART OF CONJURING. 


Being a Complete Hand-Book of Parlor Magic, containing OVER ONE THOUSAND Optical, | 

Chemical, Mechanical, Magnetical and Magical Experiments, Amusing Transmutations, 
Astonishing Sleights and Subtleties, Velebrated Card Deceptions, Ingenious 

Tricks with Numbers, Curious and Entertaining Puzzles—Together with 

all the Most Noted Tricks of Modern Performers. The whole 
ILLUSTRATED WITH OVER 500 WOOD CUTS, 
AND INTENDED AS A SOURCE OF AMUSEMENT FOR 

ONE THOUSAND AND ONE EVENINGS. 

12mo., cloth, 400 pages; gilt side and back stamp. Price, One Doxtar. 


It would be impossible for us to give anythin like a correct idea of the contents of this 
wonderful book, as the TABLE OF CONTENTS ALONE OCCUPIES MANY COLUMNS 


OF FINE TYPE. We will, however, below give a 


LIST OF A FEW OF THE TRICKS IN EACH OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS, TRICKS IN HYDRAULICS. 

The Flying Dime; the Magic Handcuffs ; the Old The Hydraulic Dancer ; the Bottle Ejectment; the 
Man and his Chair; to take Feathers out of an yo Mysterious Bottle; the Magic Whirlpool; the Cup 
a ; the pate en oy the — ie | of Tantalus, and many other surprising tricks. 

rick ; the Magnetized Cane, and a host of other sur- TRICKS IN ACOUSTICS. 

Routes ase DECEPTIONS WITH canps. | y Mase of the Snail; Musical Bottles ; the Secret of 
. . » Jen uism; the Tuning Fork a Flu *layer; to 

To Tell a Card by its Back; the Four Accomplices; | Tune a Guitar without the assistance of the Exr, and 
oes ce moe — ; = —— many other tricks. 

Cards; To change a Card ina Person's Hand, and a | THE: MAGIC OF NUMBERS, OR CURIOUS | 
myriad of otber astonishing and deceptive tricks. TRICKS IN ARITHMETIC. : 
THE MAGIC OF CHEMISTRY. The Difficult case of Wine; the Fortunate Ninth ; 

The Shower of Fire ; the Silver Tree; the Chemical the Wine and the Tables > the Money Trick; the Coun- 
Chimney Sweep; the Chemical Chamelion; two a woman =e ~ Eggs — B eed ye yy beg 
Liquids Make a Solid ; to tell a Lady if she is in Love; | 5'* ways to find a Number thought of ; to tell the 
to pat an Ezg in a Bottle; a Flame produced with Ice; | Hour a Person intends to Rise, and a host of other 
to Hold a Hot Tea Kettle on the Hand, and numerous | °4Fious tricks. 
other wonderful experiments. CURIOUS TRICKS IN GEOMETRY. 

TRICKS IN ELECTRICITY. . Deceptive Vision; the Carpenter Puzzled ; the 

The Rotary Tobacco Pipe: the Erratic Feather; the | Bricklayer Puzzled; Squaring the Circle; the Per- 

Discontented Pith Balls; The Dancing Bran; the | plexed net Maker, and other curious tricks. 

















Electrified Feather, and many other Tricks. CURIOUS AND AMUSING PUZZLES. 
TRICKS IN GALVANISH. — The Chinese Cross ; the Divided Garden ; the End- 
The Magical vey 7 ;, the Metamorphosed Knife; the | jess String ; the Twenty-four Nuns; the Fair Tenants ; 
oe hed Light; the Prisoner ‘Leteh, and numerous other | Curious and Puzzling Letter, and a host of other 
e Amusing and Perplexing Puzzles. 
TRI AGNETIS™M. 
a, THE MAGIC OF ART. 


The Im Magnet; the M Iron Filings; the 
Maguetic Table; the Magnetized Watch, ond many The Magic of the Oval ; the Secret of Comic Draw- 
other Tricks. ing; Punch and Mother Hubbard; Comical Beards ; 
THE MAGIC OF PNUMATICUS. Comic Profiles, and many other curious secrets in 
Weight of the Air Proven by a pair of Bellows; | Drawing. 
the Mysterious Bottle; the Mysterious Circles; the THE MAGIC OF SECRET WRITING. 
Half and Feather; the Bacchus Experiment, | Ingenious Mode of Secret Writing ; The Chiffre In- | 
; and many other beautiful experiments. dechiffrable ; A Lock for Mr. Hobbs to Pick ; the Cir- 
THE MAGIC OF OPTICS, cular Cypher ; the Musical Cypher, and others. 
The —_ — ~ em eet ey to gk THE MAGIC OF STRENGTH. 
Ghost ; to rough @ Philadelphia Brick ; st two Horses ; Breakin 
Magic Coin; the Magician's Mirror; the Enchanted the Rope cy Feats. ved Knee Feat’; the cm 
Palace, and aon reptige =: —— non Feat, and many other curious feats. 
To cause a Cylinder to Roll of its own weight up CURIOUS TRICKS AND VANCIES, 
Hill; the Balance Stick; the Dancing Pea; the The Magical Measure; Artificial Memory; the 
Toper’s Tripod; the Magical Snake, or Obliquity of | Magical Watch Lamp; the — of the Ring ; the 
Motion, and many other astonishing tricks. Tape Trick, and many other quaint and curious fancies. 


The above is only a list of a few of the Tricks and Surprising Things in this wonderful Book. 
It contains over ONE THOUSAND OTHERS and is Illustrated with over FIVE HUNDRED 
WOOD OUTS, together with Tinted Title Page and Frontispiece. Price only One Dollar, 
Bound in cloth, with gilt side and back stamp, sent to any address in the United States, free 
of postage. Send cash orders to 

DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 


























No. 18 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FLOWER VASE STAND. 





FOR CHEMISE BANDS AWD SLEEVES. 
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THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
(See description.) 
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DRESS OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL'S BRIDESMAIDS. 
(See description, page 381 April number.) 
33* 
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DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY OR WATERING-PLACES, 
(See description.) 
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THE BARCELONA. 


Drawn by L. T. Yoret, from actual articles 


[From the establishment of G. Bronte, 51 Canal Street, New York. 
of costnme. } 


Among the several styles of mantilla in which the greatest beauty and novelty are observable, we place the new 
arrangement of thulle and taffeta. The one illustrated above is bordered with thulle upon both sides of what we may 
call the long scarf of the mantilla, which is of black silk; then come squares of taffeta, with widths of thulle inter- 
vening—alternately thulle and taffeta. This last material forms a deep border, which is farther enriched by fringe ; 
a fall of which also adorns the back. 
character, we cannot describe them minutely. 

There is yet another style, which has an insertion of thulle set upon the ontside of the arm, and passing quite 
through, down from the shoulder; it gradually widens as it descends, and its effect is admirably in keeping with the 
mode of trimming the skirts of dresses in quilles. It is edged and trimmed with lace. Both of these articles are 
black. 

395 


Magnificent passementeries traverse the thulle, but as these vary greatly in | 
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DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY OR WATERING-PLACES. 
(See description.) 
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DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY OR WATERING-PLACES, 
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MORNING COLLAR. 


A CHAIN IN BEADS AND TWIST. 
(See description.) . 











